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CONSUELO. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  Yes,  yes,  young  ladies;  toss  your  heads  as  much  as  you  please; 

the  wisest  and  best  among  you  is But  I  shall  not  say  it; 

for  she  is  the  only  one  of  my  class  who  has  a  particle  of  mo- 
desty, and  I  should  fear,  were  I  to  name  her,  that  she  should 
forthwith  lose  that  uncommon  virtue  which  I  could  wish  to  see 

in  you " 

"  In  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spirilus  Sancti," 

sang  Costanza,  with  an  air  of  effrontery. 

"Amen!"  exclaimed  all  the  other  girls,  in  choi-us. 

"Naughty  man:"  said  Clorinda,  pouting  out  ber  pretty  lips, 
and  tapping  with  the  handle  of  her  fan  the  wrinkled  and  bony 
fingers  which  the  singing-master  had  left  stretched  on  the 
keys  of  the  silent  instrument. 

"  Gro  on,  young  ladies — go  on,"  said  the  old  professor,  with 
the  resigned  and  submissive  air  of  one  Avho  for  forty  years  had 
had  to  suffer  for  six  hours  daily  the  airs  and  contradictions 
of  successive  generations  of  female  pupils.  "  It  is  not  the  less 
true,"  added  he,  putting  his  spectacles  into  their  case,  and  his 
snuff-box  into  his  pocket,  without  raising  his  eyes  towards  the 
angry  and  mocking  group,  "  that  this  wise,  this  docile,  this 
studious,  this  attentive,  this  good  child,  is  not  you.  Signera 
Clorinda;  nor  you,  Signera  Costanza;  nor  you  either,  Signora 
Zulietta;  neither  is  it  Rosiua;  and  still  less  Michela " 

"In  that  case,  it  is  I:" 

"No;  itisl:" 

"By  no  means:  it  is  l!" 

"'fis  I!" 

"  'Tis  l!"  screamed  out  all  at  once,  with  their  clear  and 
thrilling  voices,  some  fifty  fair  or  dark-haired  girls,  darting 
like  a  tlock  of  seabirds  on  some  poor  shell-fish  left  stranded  by 
the  waves. 

The  sholl-fish,  that  is  to  say,  the  maestro — and  I  maintain 
that  no  other  metaphor  could  so  well  express  his  angular  move- 
mcMits,  his  filmy  eyes,  his  rod-streaked  cheeks,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  inniinierablo  stiff,  white,  and  point».*!  curls  of  his 
professional  wig — the  maestro,  1  say,  forced  bark  three  times 
upon  his  seat,  after  having  risen  to  go  awav,  but  calm  and 
indiffèrent  as  the  shell-fish  itself,  rocked  and  hardened  by  the 
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storms,  had  long  to  be  entreated  to  declare  which  of  his  pupils 
deserved  the  praises  of  which  he  was  usually  so  sparing,  but 
of  which  he  now  showed  himself  so  prodigal.  At  last,  yield- 
ing as  if  with  regret  to  the  entreaties  which  his  sarcasms  had 
provoked,  he  took  the  roll  with  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
marking  the  time,  and  made  use  of  it  to  separate  and  range 
in  two  lines  his  unruly  flock.  Then,  advancing  with  a  serious 
air  between  the  double  row  of  these  light-headed  creatures,  he 
proceeded  toAvards  the  organ-loft,  and  stopped  before  a  yoimg 
person  who  was  seated,  bent  down,  on  one  of  the  steps.  She, 
Avith  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  her  lingers  in  her  ears,  in 
order  not  to  be  distracted  by  the  noise,  and  twisted  into  a  sort 
of  coil  like  a  squirrel  sinking  to  sleep,  conned  over  her  lesson 
in  a  low  voice,  so  as  to  disturb  no  one.  He,  solemn  and 
triumphant,  with  leg  advanced  and  outstretched  arm,  seemed 
like  the  shepherd  Paris  awarding  the  apple,  not  to  the  most 
beautiful,  but  to  the  wisest. 

"  Consuelol  the  Spaniard  1"  exclaimed  all  the  young  choris- 
ters, struck  at  first  Anth  the  utmost  surprise,  but  almost  im- 
mediately joining  in  a  general  bm-st  of  laughter,  such  as  Homer 
attributes  to  the  gods  of  Olympus,  and  which  caused  a  blush 
of  anger  and  indignation  on  the  majestic  countenance  of  the 
professor. 

Little  Consuelo,  with  her  closed  ears,  had  heard  nothing  of 
this  dialogue.  Her  eyes  were  bent  on  vacancy,  and,  busied 
with  her  task,  she  remained  some  moments  unconscious  of  the 
uproar.  Then,  perceiving  herself  the  object  of  general  atten- 
tion, she  dropped  her  hands  on  her  knees,  allowed  her  book  to 
fall  on  the  floor,  and,  petrified  with  astonishment  not  unmixed 
with  lear,  rose  at  length  and  looked  around,  in  order  to  see 
what  ridiculous  person  or  thing  afforded  matter  for  such  noisy 
gaiety. 

"  Consuelo,"  said  the  maestro,  taking  her  hand  without  fur- 
ther explanation,  "come,  my  good  child,  and  sing  me  the 
'  Salve  Keaina'  of  Pergolese,  which  thou  hast  learned  but  a 
fortnight,  and  which  Clorinda  has  been  studying  for  more 
than  a  year." 

Consuelo,  without  replying,  and  AS'ithout  evincing  either 
anger,  shame,  or  embarrassment,  followed  the  singing-master 
to  the  organ,  where,  sitting  down,  he  sti'uck  with  an  air  of 
triumph  ibhe  key-note  for  his  young  pupil.  Then  Consuelo, 
with  unaffected  simplicity  and  ease,  raised  her  clear  and  thril- 
ling voice,  and  filled  the  lofty  roof  with  the  sweetest  and  purest 
notes  with  which  it  luid  ever  echoed.  She  sang  the  'Salve 
Jlegind'  without  a  single  error — without  venturing  one  note 
which  was  not  perfectly  just,  full,  sustained,  or  interrupted  at 
the  proper  place;  and,  following  with  unvarying  precision  the 
instructions  which  the  learned  master  had  given  her,  fulfilling 
with  her  clear  perceptions  his  precise  and  correct  intentions, 
she  accomplished,  with  the  inexi)criencc  and  indifference  of  a 
child,  that  Avhich  science,  practice,  and  enthusiasm  had  not 
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perhaps  done  for  the  most  perfect  singer.  In  a  word,  she  sang 
to  admiration. 

"It  is  well,  mv  child,"  said  the  good  old  master,  always 
chary  of  his  praise.  "  You  have  studied  %vith  attention  that 
which  you  have  faithfully  performed.  Xext  time  you  shall 
repeat  the  cantata  of  Scarlatti  which  I  have  taught  you." 

"  Si,  Signor  Profesor,"  replied  Consuelo — "now  may  I  go?" 

"  Yes,  my  child.     Young  ladies,  the  lesson  is  over." 

Consuelo  placed  in  her  little  basket  her  music  and  her  cray- 
ons, as  well  as  her  black  fan — the  inseparable  companion 
alike  of  Spaniard  and  Venetian — which  she  never  used,  al- 
though she  never  went  wthout  it.  Then,  disappearing  behind 
the  fretwork  of  the  organ,  she  flew  as  lightly  as  a  bird  down 
the  mysterious  stairs  which  led  to  the  body  of  the  cathedral, 
knelt  for  a  moment  in  crossing  the  nave,  and,  when  just  on  the 
point  of  lea>'ing  the  church,  found  beside  the  font  a  handsome 
young  man  who,  smiling,  presented  the  holy  water  to  her.  She 
took  some  of  it,  looking  at  him  all  the  time  with  the  self-pos- 
session of  a  little  girl  who  knows  and  feels  that  she  is  not  yet 
a  woman,  and  mingling  her  thanks  and  her  devotional  gesture 
in  so  agreeable  a  fashion  that  the  signor  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing outright.  Consuelo  begaji  to  laugh  likewise;  but,  all  at 
once,  as  if  she  had  recollected  that  some  one  was  waiting  for 
her,  she  cleared  the  porch  and  the  steps  in  a  bound,  ancTwas 
off  in  a  twinkling. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  professor  again  replaced  his  spectacles 
in  his  huge  waistcoat  pocket,  and  thus  addressed  his  silent 
scholars  : — 

"Shame  upon  you,  my  fair  pupils!"  said  he.  "This  little 
girl,  the  youngest  of  you  all — the  latest  comer  in  the  cla^s — is 
the  only  one  of  you  capable  of  executing  a  solo.  Even  in  the 
choruses,  no  matter  what  errors  are  made  on  every  side  of  her, 
I  ahvays  find  her  firm  and  steady  as  a  note  of  the  harpsichord. 
It  is  because  she  has  zeal,  patience,  and — what  you  will  never 
have,  no,  not  one  of  you — a  conscience  !" 

"  Ah  !  now  the  murder  is  out,"  cried  Costanza,  as  soon  as 
the  professor  had  left  the  church.  "  He  only  repeated  it  some 
thirty-nine  times  during  the  lesson,  and  now,  I  verily  believe, 
he  would  fall  ill  if  he  did  not  get  saying  it  the  fortieth." 

"  A  great  wonder,  indeed, that  this  Consuelo  should  get  on!" 
exclaimed  Zulietta:  "she  is  so  poor  that  she  must  work  to 
leai'u  something  whereby  to  earn  her  broad." 

"  They  tell  me  her  mother  was  a  gipsy,"  said  jSIichelina, 
"  and  that  the  little  one  sang  about  the  streets  and  highways 
before  she  came  here.  To  bo  sure,  she  has  not  a  bad  voic«^; 
but  then  she  has  not  a  particle  of  intelligence,  poor  child!  She 
learns  merely  by  rote;  she  follows  to  the  letter  the  professor's 
instructions — and  her  lungs  do  the  rest." 

"  It'  she  luul  the  best  lungs  in  the  world,  and  the  best  brains 
into  the  bargain,"  said  the  handsome  Clorinda,  "I  would  not 
give  my  face  in  exchange  for  hers.*' 
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"I  do  not  know  that  you  would  lose  so  much,"  replied  Cos- 
tanza,  who  had  not  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  Clorinda's  beauty. 

"  She  is  not  handsome  either,"  said  another;  "  she  is  as  yel- 
low as  a  paschal  candle.  Her  great  eyes  say  just  nothing  at  all, 
and  then  she  is  always  so  ill  dressed  !     She  is  decidedly  ugly." 

"  Poor  girl!  she  is  much  to  be  pitied — no  money — no  beauty!" 

Thus  finished  the  praises  of  Consuelo.  They  comforted 
themselves  by  their  contemptuous  pity  for  having  been  forced 
to  admire  her  singing. 

CHAPTER  ir. 

The  scene  just  related  took  place  in  Venice  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  in  tho  church  of  the  ^Mendicaati,  where  the  cele- 
brated maestro  Porpora  had  just  rehearsed  the  grand  vespers 
which  he  was  to  direct  on  the  following  Assumption-day.  The 
young  choristers  whom  he  had  so  smartly  scolded  were  pupils  of 
the  state  schools,  in  which  they  v/ere  instructed  at  the  expense 
of  government  and  afterwards  received  a  dowry  preparatory 
to  marriage  or  the  cloister,  as  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who 
admired  their  magnificent  voices  at  the  same  period  and  in  the 
same  church,  has  observed.  He  mentions  the  circumstance  in 
the  charming  episode  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  Confessions.  I 
shall  not  here  transcribe  those  two  admirable  pages,  lest  the 
friendly  reader,  whose  example  under  similar  circumstances 
I  should  certainly  imitate,  might  be  unable  to  resume  my 
own.  Hoping,  then,  that  the  aforesaid  Confessions  are  not  at 
hand,  I  continue  my  narrative. 

All  these  young  ladies  were  not  equally  poor.  Notwith- 
standing the  strictness  of  the  administration,  it  is  certain  ihat 
some  gained  admission,  to  whom  it  was  a  matter  of  speculation 
rather  than  necessity  to  receive  an  artistic  education  at  the 
expense  of  the  republic.  For  this  reason  it  M^as  that  some  per- 
mitted themselves  to  forget  the  sacred  laws  of  equality,  thanks 
to  which  they  had  been  enabled  to  take  their  seats  clandes- 
tinely along  with  their  poorer  sisters.  All,  therefore,  did  not 
fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  austere  republic  respecting  their 
future  lot.  From  time  to  time  there  were  numbers  who, 
having  received  their  gratuitous  education,  renounced  their 
dowry  to  seek  a  more  brilliant  fortune  elsewhere.  The  admi- 
nistration, seeing  that  this  was  inevitable,  had  sometimes 
admitted  to  the  course  of  instruction  the  children  of  poor 
artists,  whose  wandering  existence  did  not  permit  them  a  long 
stay  in  Venice.  Among  this  number  was  the  little  Consuelo, 
born  in  Spain,  and  arriving  from  thence  in  Italy  by  the  route 
of  St.  Petersburg,  Constantinople,  Mexico,  Archangel,  or  any 
other  still  more  direct,  after  the  eccentric  fashion  of  the 
Bohemians. 

Nevertheless,  she  hardly  merited  this  appellation;  for  she 
was  neither  Hindoo  nor  gipsy,  and  still  less  of  any  of  the 
tribes  of  Isi-ael.     She  was  of  good  Spanish  blood — doubtless 
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with  a  tinge  of  the  ]\Ioresco;  and  though  somewliat  swarthy, 
she  had  a  tranquillity  of  manner  which  was  quite  foreign  to 
any  of  the  wandeiing  races.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  ill 
of  the  latter.  If  I  had  invented  the  character  of  Consuelo,  I 
do  not  pretend  that  1  would  have  traced  her  parentage  from 
Israel,  or  even  farther;  but  she  was  altogether,  as  eveiy thing 
about  her  organization  betrayed,  of  the  family  of  Ishmael.  To 
be  sm-e  I  never  saw  her,  not  being  a  century  old,  but  I  was 
told  so  and  I  cannot  contradict  it.  She  had  none  of  the 
feverish  petulance,  alternated  by  fits  of  apathetic  languor, 
which  distinguishes  the  zinaardla;  neither  had  she  the  insi- 
nuating curiosity  nor  the  frontless  audacity  of  Hebrew  mendi- 
cancy. She  was  calm  as  the  water  of  the  higunes,  and  at  the 
same  time  active  as  the  light  gondolas  that  skimmed  along 
their  surface. 

As  she  was  growing  rapidly  and  as  her  mother  was  very 
poor,  her  clothes  were  always  a  year  too  short,  which  gave  to  her 
long  legs  of  fourteen  years'  groMiih,  accustomed  to  show  them- 
selves in  public,  a  sort  of  savage  grace  which  one  was  pleased 
and  at  the  same  time  sori-y  to  see.  Whether  her  foot  was  largo 
or  not.  it  was  impossible  to  say,  her  shoes  were  so  bad.  (.>n 
the  other  hand,  her  figure,  confined  in  narrow  stays  ripped  at 
every  seam,  was  elastic  and  flexible  as  a  palm-tree,  but  without 
form,  fulness,  or  attraction.  She,  poor  girl!  thought  nothing 
about  it,  accustomed  as  she  was  to  hear  herself  called  a  gipsy 
and  a  wanderer  by  the  fair  daughters  of  the  Adriatic.  Her 
face  was  round,  sallow,  and  insignificant,  and  would  have 
struck  nobody,  if  her  short  thick  hair  fastened  behind  her 
ears,  and  at  the  same  time  her  serious  and  indifferent  demean- 
our, had  not  given  her  a  singularity  of  aspect  which  was  but 
little  attractive.  Faces  which  do  not  please  at  first,  by  degiees 
lose  still  more  the  power  of  pleasing.  The  beings  to  whom  they 
belong,  indifferent  to  others,  become  so  to  themselves,  and  as- 
sume a  negligence  of  aspect  which  repels  more  and  more.  On 
the  contrary,  beauty  observes,  admires,  and  decks  itself  as  it 
were  in  an  imaginary  mirror  which  is  always  before  its  eyes. 
Ugliness  forgets  itself  and  is  passed  by.  Xevertheless,  there 
are  two  sorts  of  ugliness:  one  which  suffers,  and  protests 
against  the  general  disapprobation  by  habitual  rage  and  envy 
— this  is  the  true,  the  only  ugliness.  The  other,  ingenuous, 
careless,  whioli  goes  quietly  on  its  way,  neithor  inviting  nor 
shunning  comparisons,  and  which  wins  the  heart  while  it 
shocks  the  sense — such  was  the  ugliness  of  Consuelo.  Those 
who  were  sufficiently  genei'ous  to  interest  themselves  about  her, 
at  first  regretted  that  she  was  not  pretty;  and  then,  correcting 
themselves,  and  patting  her  head  with  a  familiarity  which 
beauty  docs  not  permit,  added — "After  all.  you  are  a  good 
creature;"  and  Consuelo  was  perfectly  satisfied,  although  she 
knew  very  well  that  that  meant.  "  You  are  nothing  more." 

In  the  me.m  time,  the  young  and  handsome  signor  who  had 
offered  her  the  holy  water  at  the  font,  stayed  behind  till  he 
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had  seen  all  the  scholars  disappear.  He  looked  at  them  with 
attention,  and  when  Clorinda,  the  handsomest,  passed  near 
him,  he  held  out  his  moistened  fingers  that  he  might  have  the 
pleasm-e  of  touching  hers.  The  young  girl  blushed  with  pride, 
and  passed  on,  casting  as  she  did  so  one  of  those  glances  of 
shame  mixed  with  boldness,  which  are  expressive  neither  of 
self-respect  nor  modesty. 

As  soon  as  they  had  disappeared  in  the  interior  of  the  con- 
vent, the  gallant  patrician  returned  to  the  nave,  and  addressed 
the  preceptor  who  was  descending  more  slowly  the  steps  of 
the  tribune. 

"  Corpo  di  Bacco!  dear  maestro,"  said  he,  "will  you  tell  me 
Vv'hich  of  your  pupils  sang  the  '  Salve  JRegina .«"  " 

"And  why  do  you  wish  to  know.  Count  Zustiniani?"  said 
the  professor,  accompanying  him  out  of  the  church. 

"  To  compliment  you  on  your  pupil,"  replied  the  patrician. 
"  You  know  how  long  I  have  attended  vespers,  and  even  the 
exercises  ;  for  you  are  aware  what  a  dilettante  1  am  in  sacred 
music.  Well,  this  is  the  first  tim.^  that  I  have  heard  Pergo- 
lesG  sung  in  so  perfect  a  manner,  and  as  to  the  voice,  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  that  I  have  ever  listened  to. 

"I  believe  it  well,"  replied  the  professor,  inhaling  a  large 
pinch  of  snuff  with  dignity  and  satisfaction. 

"  Tell  me  then  the  name  of  this  celestial  creature  who  has 
thrown  me  into  such  an  ecstasy.  In  spite  of  your  severity  and 
your  continual  fault-finding,  you  have  created  the  best  school 
in  all  Italy.  Your  choruses  are  excellent,  and  your  solos  very 
good;  but  your  music  is  so  severe,  so  grand,  that  young  girls 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  express  its  beauties." 

"  They  do  not  express  them,"  said  the  professor  mournfully, 
"  because  they  do  not  feel  them.  Good  voices,  God  be  thanked, 
we  do  not  want;  but  as  for  a  good  musical  organization,  alas, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  met  with  I" 

"  You  possess  at  least  one  admirably  endowed.  Her  organ 
is  magnificent,  her  sentiment  perfect,  her  skill  remarkable — 
name  her,  then." 

"  Is  it  not  so?"  said  the  professor,  evading  the  question; 
"diditnotdeHghtyou?" 

"  It  took,  my  heart  by  storm — it  even  drew  tears  from  me — 
and  that  by  m.eans  so  simple,  combinations  so  little  sought 
after,  that  at  first  I  could  hardly  understand  it.  Then  1  ]*e- 
membered  what  you  had  so  often  t(»ld  me  touching  your  divine 
art,  my  dear  master,  and  for  the  first  time  I  understood  how 
much  you  were  in  the  right." 

"And  what  did  I  say  to  you?"  said  the  maestro,  with  an  cir 
of  triumph. 

"  You  told  me,"  replied  the  count,  "  that  simplicity  is  the 
essence  of  the  great,  the  true,  the  beautiful  in  art." 

"  I  also  told  you  that  there  was  often  reason  to  observe  and 
applaud  what  was  clever,  and  brilliant,  and  well  combined." 

"Doubtless;  but  between  these  secondary  qualities  and  the 
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true  manifestations  of  genius,  there  was  an  abyss,  you  said. 
Yery  well,  dear  maestro:  your  cantatrice  is  alone  on  one  side, 
■while  all  the  rest  are  on  the  other."' 

-"  It  is  not  less  true  than  Avell  expressed,"  observed  the  pro- 
fessor, rubbinj:  his  hands. 

"Her  name?"  replied  the  count. 

"What  nam^e?"'  rejoined  the  malicious  professor. 

"  Oh,  per  Dio  Santo!  that  of  the  siren  whom  I  have  just 
been  hearing.'' 

"  What  do  you  want  ^vith  her  name,  Signor  Count  ?"'  re- 
plied Porpora,  in  a  tone  of  severity. 

"  Why  should  you  vrish  to  make  a  secret  of  it,  maestro  ?"' 

"  1  will  tell  you  why,  if  you  will  let  me  know  what  object  you 
have  in  finding  out." 

"  Is  it  not  a  natural  and  irresistible  feeling  to  wish  to  see 
and  to  know  the  objects  of  our  admiration  ?" 

"Ah!  that  is  not  your  only  motive.  My  dear  Count,  pardon 
me  for  thus  contradicting  you.  You  are  a  skilful  amateur 
and  a  profound  connoisseur  in  music,  as  everybody  knows;  but 
you  are,  over  and  above  all.  proprietor  of  the  theatre  of  San 
Samuel.  It  is  your  glory  and  your  interest  alike,  to  encourage 
the  loftiest  talent  and  the  finest  voices  of  Italy.  You  know 
that  our  instruction  is  good,  and  that  with  us  alone  those  studies 
are  pursued  which  form  great  musicians.  You  have  already 
carried  off  Corilla  irom  me,  as  she  will  one  day  be  carried  oh* 
from  you  by  an  engagement  in  some  other  theatre;  so  you 
are  come  to  spy  about,  to  see  if  you  can't  get  a  hold  of  some 
other  Corilla — if,  indeed,  we  have  formed  one.  That  is  the 
truth,  Signor  Count,  you  must  admit." 

"  And  were  it  even  so,  dear  maestro,"  replied  the  count,  smil- 
ing, "  what  would  it  signify  to  you  ? — where  is  the  harm?'' 

"  It  is  a  great  deal  of  harm,  Signor  Count.  Is  it  nothing  to 
corrupt,  to  destroy  these  poor  creatures?' 

"Hal  my  most  austere  professor,  how  long  have  you  been 
the  guardian  angel  of  their  tender  virtues?" 

"  I  know  very  well,  Signor  Count,  I  have  nothinc:  to  do  with 
them,  except  as  regards  their  talent,  which  you  disfigure  and 
disgrace  in  your  theatres  by  giving  them  inferior  music  to 
sing.  Is  it  not  heart-rending — is  it  not  shameful — to  see 
Corilla,  who  was  just  bi'ginning  to  understand  our  serious  art, 
descend  from  the  sacred  to  the  profane — from  prayer  to  badin- 
age— from  the  altar  to  the  l>oards — from  the  sublime  to  the 
absurd — from  Allogri  and  Palestrina  to  Albinoni  and  the  bar- 
ber ApoUini  ?" 

"  So  you  refuse,  in  your  severity,  to  name  a  girl  respecting 
whom  I  can  have  no  intention,  seeing  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  she  has  the  necessary  «qualifications  for  the  theatre  ?'' 

"  I  absolutely  refuse." 

"  And  do  you  suppose  I  shall  not  find  it  out?" 

"  Alasl  you  will  do  so  if  you  are  bent  upttu  it,  but  I  shall 
do  my  utmost  to  prevent  you  from  taking  her  from  us." 
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"  Very  well,  maestro,  you  are  half  conquerod,  for  I  have 
seen  her — I  have  divined  your  mysterious  divinity.'*' 

"  So,  so,"  replied  the  master,  with  a  reserved  and  distrust- 
ful air;  "are  you  sure  of  that?"' 

"  My  eyes  and  my  heart  have  alike  revealed  her  to  me,  and, 
that  YOU  may  be  convinced,  I  shall  describe  her  to  you.  She 
is  tall — taller,  I  think,  than  any  of  your  pupils — fair  as  the 
snow  on  Friuli,  and  rosy  as  the  dav.-n  of  a  summer  morn;  she 
has  flaxen  hair,  azure  eyes,  an  exquisitely  rounded  form,  with 
a  ruby  on  her  finger  which  burned  my  hand  as  I  touched  it, 
like  sparks  from  a  magic  fire." 

"Bravo!"  exclaimed  Porpora,  wnth  a  cunning  air;  "in  that 
case  I  have  nothing  to  conceal.  The  name  of  your  beauty  is 
Clorinda.  Go  and  pay  your  court  to  her;  gain  her  over  with 
gold,  with  diamonds,  and  gay  attire.  You  will  easily  conclude 
an  engagement  with  her.  She  will  help  you  to  replace  Corilla; 
for  the  public  of  your  theatre  always  prefer  fine  shoulders  to 
sweet  sounds,  flashing  eyes  to  a  lofty  intellect." 

"Am  I  then  mistaken,  my  dear  maestro?"  said  the  count, 
a  little  confused;  "and  is  Clorinda  but  a  common-place 
beauty?" 

"But  suppose  my  siren,  my  divinity,  my  angel,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  call  her,"  resumed  the  maestro,  maliciously,  "  was 
anything  but  a  beauty?" 

"  If  she  be  deformed,  I  beseech  you  not  to  niime  her,  for  my 
illusion  would  be  too  cruelly  dissipated.  If  she  were  only  ugly, 
1  could  still  adore  her;  but  1  should  not  engage  her  for  the 
theatre,  because  talent  vrithout  beauty  is  a  misfortune,  a  strug- 
gle, a  pei'petual  torment  for  a  woman.  "What  are  you  looking 
at,  maestro,  and  why  do  you  pause?" 

"AVhy?  because  we  are  at  the  vrater- steps,  and  I  see  no 
gondola.     But  you,  Count,  what  do  you  look  at?" 

"  I  was  looking  to  see  if  that  young  fellow  on  the  steps 
there,  beside  that  plain  little  girl,  was  not  my  protege,  Anzo- 
leto,  the  handsomest  and  most  intelligent  of  all  our  little  ple- 
beians. Look  at  him,  dear  maestro.  Do  you  not,  like  me,  feel 
interested  in  him?  That  boy  has  the  sweetest  tenor  in  Venice, 
and  he  is  passionately  fond  of  music,  for  which  he  has  an  in- 
credible aptitude.  I  have  long  Avislied  to  speak  to  you  about  it, 
and  to  ask  you  to  give  him  lessons.  I  look  upon  him  as  the 
future  sup]jort  of  my  theatre,  and  hope  in  a  few  years  to  bi3  re- 
paid for  all  my  trouble.  Hola,  Zoto!  come  hither,  my  child, 
that  I  may  present  you  to  the  illustrious  master  Porpora." 

Anzoleto  drew  his*  naked  legs  out  of  the  water,  where  they 
hung  carelessly  while  ho  amused  himself  stringing  those  pretty 
shells  which  in  Venice  arc  poetically  termed  fioi'i  dl  mare. 
His  only  garments  were  a  pair  of  well-worn  pantaloons  and  a 
fine  shirt,  through  the  rents  of  which  one  could  see  his  white 
sliouldi-rs,  modelled  like  tho-ic  of  a  youthful  Bacchus.  Ho 
had  all  tlu;  gj-ace  and  beauty  of  a  young  Fawn,  chiselled 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  Grecian  art;  and  liis  features  dis- 
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played  that  sino^ar  union,  not  unfi-equent  in  the  creations  of 
Grecian  statuary,  of  careless  irony  "vvith  dreamy  melancholv. 
His  fine  fair  hair,  somewhat  bronzed  by  the  sun,  clustered  in 
-  Antinous-like  curls  about  his  alabaster  neck;  Ms  features  were 
regular  and  beautifully  formed;  but  there  was  something  bold 
and  forward  in  the  expression  of  his  jet-black  eyes  which  dis- 
pleased the  maestro.  The  boy  promptly  rose  when  he  heard 
the  voice  of  Zustiniani,  pitched  his  shells  into  the  lap  of  the 
little  girl  beside  him,  who  without  raising  her  eyes  went  on 
with  her  occupation  of  stringing  them  along  with  golden  beads, 
and  coming  forward  kissed  the  Count's  hand,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  country, 

"Upon  my  word,  a  handsome  fellow:"'  said  the  professor, 
giving  him  a  tap  on  the  cheek;  "'  but  he  seems  occupied  with 
amusements  rather  childish  for  his  time  of  life:  he  is  folly 
eighteen  years  old,  is  he  notf' 

^  "  Nineteen  shortly,  Sior  jProfesoy,"  replied  Anzoleto  in 
the  Venetian  dialect;  "but  if  I  amuse  myself  with  shells  it 
is  to  help  little  Consuelo  here  to  make  her  necklaces." 

"  Consuelo,"  said  the  master,  advancing  towards  his  pupil 
with  the  count  and  Anzoleto,  "I  did  not  imagine  that  you 
cared  for  ornaments." 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  for  myself,  Signor,"  replied  Consuelo,  rising 
cautiously  to  prevent  the  shells  falling  from  her  lap;  "  I  make 
them  for  sale  in  order  to  procure  rice  and  Indian  com." 

"She  is  poor  and  supports  her  mother,"  said  Porpora. 
"  Listen,  Consuelo:  should  you  find  voursclves  in  anv  dilhcultv, 
be  sure  to  come  and  see  me*;  but  I  absolutely  forbid  Vou  to  beg, 
remember." 

"  Oh,  you  need  not  forbid  her,  Sior  J^t-ofesor,''  replied  An- 
zoleto with  animation;  "  she  will  never  do  so;  and  besides  I 
would  prevent  her." 

"  But  you  have  nothing,"  said  the  count. 

"  Nothing  Imt  your  hberality,  Eccellenza;  but  we  share  to- 
gether, the  little  one  and  niyself  " 

"  She  is  a  relative  then?" 

"  No;  she  is  a  stranger — it  is  Consuelo." 

"  Consuelo!  what  a  singular  namel"  said  the  count. 

"A  beautiful  name,  Eccellenza,"  resumed  Anzoleto;  "it 
means  Consolation." 

"  (  'h,  indeed?     She  is  yom-  friend  then,  it  appears?" 

"  .She  is  my  betrothed,  Signer." 

"  So  soonî"     Such  children:  to  think  of  marriage  already:' 

"  We  shall  marry  on  the  <lay  that  you  sign  my  engagement 
at  S<an  Samuel,  Eccellonza." 

"  In  that  case  you  will  have  to  wait  a  long  time,  my  little 
ones." 

"  Oh,  we  shall  wait,"  replied  Consuelo,  with  the  cheerful 
gaiety  of  innocence. 

The  count  and  tho  maestro  amused  themsflves  for  sonv> 
tinio  li^ngt'r  with  the  frank  remarks  ami  rrpartcesof  the  vounir 
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couple;  then  having  niTanged  that  Auzoleto  should  give  the 
professor  an  opportunity  of  hearing  his  voice  in  the  morning, 
they  separated,  leaving  him  to  his  serious  occupations. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  little  girl?"  said  the  professor 
to  Zustiniani. 

"  I  saw  heï  but  au  instant,  and  I  find  her  sufficiently  ugly 
to  justify  the  maxim,  that  in  the  eyes  of  a  youth  of  eighteen 
every  woman  is  handsome." 

"  Very  good,"  rejoined  the  professor;  "  now  permit  me  to  in- 
form you  that  your  divine  songstress,  your  siren,  your  mys- 
terious beauty,  was  no  other  than  Consuelo." 

"What!  that  sooty  creature? — that  dark  and  meagre  grass- 
hoj^per?     Impossible,  inaestro!" 

"  No  other,  Signer  Count.  Would  she  not  make  a  fascinat- 
ing prima  donna?" 

The  count  stopped,  looked  back,  and  clasping  his  hands 
while  he  surveyed  Consuelo  at  a  distance,  exclaimed  in  mock 
despair,  "  Just  Heaven!  how  canst  thou  so  err  as  to  pour  the 
tire  of  genius  into  heads  so  poorly  formed?" 

"  So  you  give  up  your  culpable  intentions  ?"  said  the  profcssoi'. 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  You  promise  me?"  added  Porpora. 

"  Oh,  I  swear  it,"  replied  the  count, 

CHAPTER  III. 

Born  in  sunny  Italy,  brought  up  by  chance  like  a  sea-bird 
sporting  on  its  shores,  poor,  an  orphan,  a  castaway,  and 
nevertheless  happy  in  the  present  and  confiding  in  the  future, 
foundling  as  he  doubtless  was — Auzoleto,  the  handsome  youth 
of  nineteen  who  spent  his  days  with  little  Consuelo  in  perfect 
freedom  on  the  footways  of  Venice,  was  not  as  might  be  sup- 
posed in  his  first  love.  Too  early  initiated,  he  would  perhaps 
Iiavc  been  completely  corrupted  and  worn  out,  had  he  dwelt  in 
our  sombre  climate,  or  had  Nature  endowed  him  with  a  feebler 
organization.  But  early  developed  and  destined  to  a  long  and 
powerful  career,  his  heart  was  pure  and  his  senses  were  re- 
strained by  his  will.  Ho  had  met  the  little  Spaniard  by 
chance,  singing  hymns  before  the  j\tadonette;  and  for  the 
pleasure  of  exercising  his  voice  he  had  joined  her  for  hours  to- 
gether beneath  the  stars.  Then  they  met  upon  the  sands  of 
the  Lido  to  gather  shell-fish,  which  he  ate,  and  which  she  con- 
verted into  chapbîts  and  other  ornaments.  And  then  again 
they  had  met  in  the  churches,  where  she  prayed  with  all  her 
heart,  and  where  he  gazed  with  all  his  eyes  cit  the  fine  ladies. 
In  all  these  interviews  Consuelo  had  appeared  to  him  so  good, 
80  sweet,  so  obliging,  and  so  gay,  that  she  had  become  his  in- 
separable fi'iend  and  companion — he  knew  not  very  well  how 
or  why.  Au/.oleto  had  known  the  joys  of  love.  He  felt 
friendship  for  Consuelo;  and  as  ho  belonged  to  a  country  and 
(\,  people  where  passion  reigns  over  every  other  feeling,  he  knew 
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110  other  name  for  this  attachment  than  that  of  love.  Con- 
suelo  admitted  this  mode  of  speaking  after  she  had  addressed 
Anzoleto  as  folloAvs: — "If  you  are  my  lover,  it  is  then  with 
the  intention  of  marrying  me  ?"'  To  which  he  replied — "  Cer- 
tainly, if  you  wish  it  we  shall  marry  each  other."  From 
that  moment  it  was  a  settled  affair.  Possibly  Anzoleto  was 
amusing  himself,  but  to  Consuelo  it  was  matter  of  firm  con- 
viction. Even  alroady  his  young  heart  experienced  those  con- 
tradictory and  complicated  emotions  which  agitate  and  dis- 
compose the  existence  of  those  who  love  too  early. 

Given  up  to  violent  impulses,  greedy  of  pleasure,  loving  only 
what  promoted  his  happiness,  hating  and  avoiding  everything 
which  opposed  his  gratifications,  at  heart  an  artist — that  is  to 
say,  feeling  and  revelhng  in  life  vriih.  frightful  intensity — he 
soon  found  that  his  transient  attachments  imposed  on  him  the 
sufferings  and  dangers  of  a  passion  which  he  did  not  really 
feel;  and  he  experienced  the  want  of  sweet  companionship 
and  of  a  chaste  and  tranquil  outlet  to  his  feelings.  Then, 
without  understanding  the  charm  which  drevr  him  to  Consuelo 
— having  little  experience  of  the  beautiful — hardly  knowing 
whether  she  was  handsome  or  ugly — joining  for  her  sake  in 
amusements  beneath  his  age — he  led  ^nth  her  in  public,  on  the 
marble  floors  and  on  the  waters  of  Venice,  a  life  as  happy,  as 
pure,  as  retired,  and  almost  as  poetic,  as  that  of  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia in  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  Although  they  enjoyed 
unrestrained  liberty — no  watchful,  tender  parents  to  form  tliem 
to  virtue — no  devoted  attendant  to  seek  them  and  bring  them 
back  to  the  bosom  of  their  homes — not  even  a  dog  to  warn 
them  of  danger — they  never  experienced  harm.  They  skimmed 
over  the  waters  of  the  lagunes  in  all  times  and  seasons  in 
their  open  boat,  without  oars  or  pUot:  the}'  wandered  over  the 
marshes  M-ithout  guide,  without  watch,  and  heedless  of  the 
rising  waters;  they  sang  before  the  vine-covered  chapels  at  the 
comers  of  the  streets  without  thinking  of  the  hour,  and  some- 
times with  no  other  couch  tlian  the  white  tiles,  still  wann  with 
the  summer  rays.  They  paused  before  the  theatre  of  Punchi- 
nello, and  followed  with  riveted  attention  the  fantastic  drama 
of  the  l>eautiful  Corisanda,  queen  of  the  puppet  show,  without 
thinking  of  their  breakfast  or  the  little  probability  there  was  of 
supper.  They  enjoyed  the  excesses  of  the  carnival,  he  with  his 
coat  turned  inside  out,  she  with  a  bunch  of  old  ribbons  placed 
co«iuettishly  over  her  ear.  They  dined  sumptuously — some- 
times on  the  balustrades  of  a  bridge  or  on  the  steps  ot  a 
palace — on  shell-fish,  fennel  stalks,  and  pieces  of  citron.  In 
short,  they  led  a  free  and  joyous  life,  without  incurring  more 
risk,  or  feeling  more  emotion,  than  might  have  been  ex- 
perienced by  two  young  people  of  the  same  age  and  sex. 
Days,  years,  passed  away.  Anzoleto  formed  other  connexions, 
while  Consuelo  never  imagined  that  he  could  love  any  one  but 
her.  She  became  a  young  woman  without  feeling  it  necc- 
ç^ry  to  exercise  any  further  reserve  with  her  K'trothed;  \v\,- 
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he  saw  her  undergo  this  transformation  without  feehng  any 
impatience,  or  desii-ing  to  change  this  intimacy,  free  as  it  was 
at  once  from  scruple,  mystery,  or  remorse. 

It  %vas  ah-eady  four  years  since  Professor  Porpora  and 
Zustiniani  had  mutually  introduced  their  httle  musicians,  and 
during  this  period  the  count  had  never  once  thought  of 
the  young  chorister.  The  professor  had  likewise  forgotten 
the  handsome  Anzoleto,  inasmuch  as  he  had  found  him  en- 
dowed with  none  of  the  qualities  desirable  in  a  pupil — to 
wit,  a  serious,  patient  disposition,  absolute  submission  to  his 
teacher,  and  complete  absence  of  ail  musical  studies  before  the 
period  of  his  instruction.  "  Do  not  talk  to  me,"  said  he, 
"  about  a  pupil  whose  mind  is  anything  else  than  a  tabula  ra^a, 
or  virgin  wax,  on  which  I  am  to  make  the  first  impression.  I 
cannot  afford  to  give  up  a  year  to  unteach  what  has  been 
learned  before.  If  you  want  me  to  w^-ite,  give  me  a  clear  sur- 
face, and  that  too  of  a  good  quality.  If  it  be  too  hard  I  can 
make  no  impression  on  it,  if  too  soft  I  shall  destroy  it  at  the 
first  stroke."  In  short,  although  he  acknowledged  the  extra- 
ordinary talents  of  the  young  Anzoleto,  he  told  the  count  with 
some  temper  and  ironical  humility,  at  the  end  of  his  first  les- 
son, that  his  method  was  not  adapted  to  a  pupil  so  far  ad- 
vanced, and  that  a  master  could  only  embarrass  and  retard 
the  natural  progress  and  invincible  development  of  so  superior 
an  organization. 

The  count  sent  his  protege  to  Professor  Mellifiore,  who  with 
roulades  and  cadences,  modulations  and  trills,  so  developed 
his  brilliant  qualities,  that  at  twenty-three  he  was  considered 
capable,  in  the  opinion  of  all  those  who  heard  him  in  the 
saloons  of  the  court,  of  coming  out  at  San  Samuel  in  the  first 
parts.  One  evening  the  dilettanti,  nobility,  and  artists  of  re- 
pute then  in  "S^enice,  vrere  requested  to  be  present  at  a  final 
and  decisive  trial.  For  the  first  time  in  his  Ufe  Anzoleto  doffed 
his  plebeian  attire,  put  on  a  black  coat,  a  satin  vest,  and  with 
curled  and  powdered  hair  and  buckles  in  his  shoes,  glided  over 
with  a  composed  air  to  the  hai-psichord,  where  amid  the  glare 
of  a  hundred  wax-lights  and  under  the  gaze  of  two  or  three 
hundred  persons,  he  boldly  distended  his  chest,  and  made  the 
utmost  display  of  powers  that  were  to  introduce  him  into  a 
career  where  not  one  judge  alone,  but  a  whole  public,  held  the 
palm  in  one  hand  and  downfall  in  the  other. 

We  need  not  ask  whether  Anzoleto  was  secretly  agitated. 
Nevertheless,  he  scarcely  allowed  his  emotion  to  be  apparent; 
and  hardly  had  his  piercing  eyes  divined  by  a  stealthy  glance 
the  secret  approbation  wliich  women  rarely  refuse  to  grant  to 
so  handsome  a  youth— lia rdly  had  the  amateurs,  surprised  at 
the  compass  of  his  voice  and  his  facility  of  expression,  uttered 
a  few  faint  murmurs  of  ai)plause— when  joy  and  liopc  flooded 
his  wliole  boiiig.  For  the  fii'st  time  Anzoleto,  hitherto  ill- 
instructed  and  undervalued,  felt  that  ho  was  no  common  man; 
and  transported  by  the  necessity  and  the  consciousness  of  sue- 
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cess,  he  sang  witli  an  originality,  an  energy,  and  skill,  that 
were  altogether  remarkable.  His  taste  to  be  sure  was  not 
always  pure,  nor  his  execution  faultless;  but  he  was  always 
able  to  extricate  himself  by  his  boldness,  his  intelligence,  and 
enthusiasm.  He  failed  in  effects  which  the  composer  had  in- 
tended, but  he  reahzed  others  which  no  one  ever  thought  ot^ — 
neither  the  author  Avho  composed,  the  professor  who  inter- 
preted, nor  the  vh'tuoso  who  rehearsed  them.  His  origin alitv 
took  the  world  by  storm.  For  one  innovation  his  awkward- 
ness was  pardoned,  and  for  an  original  sentiment  they  ex- 
cused ten  rebellions  against  method.  So  true  it  is  tliat  in 
point  of  art  the  least  spark  of  genius — the  smallest  tlight  in 
the  direction  of  new  conquests — exercises  a  greater  fascination 
than  all  the  resources  and  lights  of  science  within  known  limits. 
Nobody,  perhaps,  v/as  able  to  explain  these  matters,  and 
nobody  escaped  the  common  enthusiasm,  Corilla  began  by  a 
grand  aria,  well  sung  and  loudly  applauded;  yet  the  success  of 
the  young  debutant  was  so  much  greater  than  her  own,  that 
she  could  not  help  feeling  an  emotion  of  anger.  But  when 
Anzoleto,  loaded  with  caresses  and  praises,  returned  to  the 
harpsichord  where  she  was  seated,  he  said,  with  a  mixture  of 
humility  and  boldness,  "  And  you,  queen  of  song  and  queen  of 
beauty!  have  you  not  one  encouraging  look  for  the  poor  unfor- 
tunate who  fears  and  yet  adores  you?"'  The  prima  donna, 
sm'prised  at  so  much  assurance,  looked  more  closely  at  the 
handsome  countenance  which  till  then  she  had  hardly  deigned 
to  notice — for  what  vain  and  triumphant  woman  cares  to  cast 
a  glance  on  the  child  of  obscurity  and  poverty  ?  She  looked, 
and  was  struck  with  his  beauty.  The  fire  of  his  glances  pene- 
trated her  soul;  and,  vanquished,  fascinated  in  her  turn,  she 
directed  towards  him  a  long  and  earnest  gaze,  which  served  to 
seal  his  celebrity.  In  this  memorable  meeting  Anzoleto  had 
led  the  public,  and  disarmed  his  most  redoubtable  adversary; 
for  the  beautiful  songstress  was  not  only  queen  of  the  stage, 
but  at  the  head  of  the  management,  and  of  the  cabinet  of 
Count  Zustiniani. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

I.v  the  midst  of  the  general  and  somewhat  exaggerated  ap- 
plause which  the  voice  and  manner  of  the  debutant  had  drawn 
forth,  a  single  auditor,  seated  on  the  extreme  edge  of  his  chair, 
his  legs  close  together  and  his  hands  motionless  on  his  knees, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  remained  dumb  as  a 
sphinx  and  mysterious  as  a  hieroglyphic.  It  was  the  able 
j)rofessor  and  celebrated  composer  Porpora.  AVliilst  his  gal- 
lant colleague  I'rofessor  Melliiioro,  ascribing  to  himself  all  the 
honour  of  Anzolcto's  success,  plumed  himself  before  the  women 
and  saluted  the  men,  as  if  to  thank  them  even  for  their  looks, 
the  m.ister  of  sacred  song,  with  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  sileut 
and  sever»',  seemed  lost  in  thought.  When  the  conq>any,  who 
were  enLM'_'«Al  to  a  ball  at  the  pahico  «ftlif  Doge,  had  >lo\vly  dr. 
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parted,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  dilettanti,  with  some  ladies, 
alone  remained,  Zustiniani  approached  the  severe  maestro. 

"  You  are  too  hard  upon  us  poor  moderns,  my  dear  professor," 
said  he;  "but  your  silence  does  not  impose  upon  me.  You 
\\'ould  exclude  this  new  and  charming  style  which  delights  us 
all.  But  your  heart  is  open  in  spite  of  you,  and  your  ears  have 
di'unk  in  the  seductive  poison." 

"  Come,  Sior  Profesor"  said  the  charming  Gorilla,  re- 
suming with  her  old  master  the  infantine  manners  of  the 
scuola,  "you  must  grant  me  a  favour." 

"Away,  unhappy  girll"  said  the  master,  partly  smiling  and 
partly  displeased  at  the  caresses  of  his  inconstant  pupil:  "  there 
is  no  farther  communion  between  us,  I  knoAv  you  no  more. 
Take  your- sweet  smiles  and  perfidious  warblings  elsewhere." 

"  There,  now;  he  is  coming  round,"  said  Gorilla,  taking  with 
one  hand  the  arm  of  the  débutant,  -without  letting  go  her  hold 
of  the  white  and  ample  cravat  of  the  professor.  "  Gome  hither, 
Zoto,  and  bow  the  knee  before  the  most  learned  maestro  in  all 
Italy.  Submit  thyself,  my  child,  and  disarm  his  rigour.  One 
word  from  him,  if  thou  couldst  obtain  it,  would  be  more  to  thee 
than  all  the  trumpets  of  renown." 

"  You  have  been  severe  towards  me,  Signor  Professor,"  said 
Anzoleto,  bending  before  him  with  mock  humility;  "neverthe- 
less, my  only  Avish  for  four  years  has  been  to  induce  you  to 
reverse  your  cruel  judgment;  and  if  I  have  not  succeeded  to- 
night, I  fear  I  shall  never  have  the  courage  to  appear  before 
the  public,  loaded  ^^'ith.  your  anathema." 

"  Child!"  said  the  professor,  rising  hastily  and  speaking  with 
an  earnestness  which  imparted  something  noble  to  his  unim- 
pressive figure,  "  leave  false  and  honied  words  to  women. 
Kever  descend  to  the  language  of  flattery,  even  to  your  supe- 
riors— much  less  to  those  whose  suffrage  you  disdain.  It  is  but 
an  hour  ago  since,  poor,  unknown,  timid,  in  this  little  corner, 
all  your  prospects  hung  upon  a  hair — on  a  note  from  your 
throat — a  moment's  failure  of  your  resources,  or  the  caprice  of 
your  audience.  Chance,  and  the  effort  of  an  instant,  have  made 
you  rich,  celebrated,  insolent.  Your  career  is  open  before  you,  and 
you  have  only  to  go  on.  so  long  as  your  strength  sustains  you. 
Listen,  then:  for  the  first,  and  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  you 
are  about  to  hear  the  truth.  You  are  in  a  false  direction;  you 
sing  badly,  and  love  bad  music.  You  know  nothing,  and  have 
studied  nothing  thoroughly.  All  you  have  is  the  facility  which 
exercise  imparts.  You  assume  a  passion  which  you  do  not 
feel  ;  you  warble  and  shake  like  those  pretty  coquettish  dam- 
sels whom  one  pardons  for  simpering  where  they  know  not  how 
to  sing.  You  know  not  how  to  combine  your  phrases  ;  you 
pronounce  badly;  you  have  a  vulgar  accent,  a  false  and  com- 
mon style.  Do  not  be  discouraged,  however,  with  all  these 
defects.  You  have  wherewithal  to  combat  them.  You  have 
(jiialities  which  neither  labour  nor  instruction  can  impart.  You 
}inv(.  tlu.t  which  neither  bad  advice  nor  bad  example  can  t^ik-i 
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away.  You  have  the  sabred  fire — you  have  genius'.  Alas!  it 
is  a  fire  which  -will  shine  upon  nothing  grand,  a  genius  that 
■wUl  remain  fi)r  ever  barren;  for  I  have  seen  it  in  your  eyes,  as 
I  have  felt  it  in  your  breast.  You  have  not  the  worship  of 
art;  you  have  not  faith  in  the  great  masters,  nor  respect  for 
their  grand  conceptions  ;  you  love  glory,  and  glory  for  yourself 
alone.  You  might — you  could — but,  no!  it  is  too  late!  Your 
destiny  will  be  as  the  flash  of  a  meteor — like  that  of " 

And.  the  professor,  thrusting  his  hat  over  his  brows,  tm-ned 
his  back,  and  without  saluting  any  one,  left  the  apartment, 
absorbed  in  mentally  completing  his  enigmatic  sentence. 

Every  one  tried  to  laugh  at  the  sententious  professor;  but  his 
words  left  a  painful  impression,  and  a  melancholy  feeling  of 
doubt,  which  lasted  for  some  moments.  Anzoleto  was  the  first 
who  apparently  ceased  to  think  of  them,  though  they  had  oc- 
casioned him  an  intense  feeling  of  joy,  pride,  anger,  and  emu- 
lation, which  was  destined  to  influence  all  his  after  life.  He 
appeared  exclusively  engaged  in  pleasing  Gorilla,  and  he  knew 
so  well  how  to  flatter  her,  that  she  was  very  much  taken  ^vith 
him  at  this  first  meeting.  Count  Zustiniani  was  not  jealous, 
and  perhaps  had  his  reasons  for  taking  no  notice  of  them.  He 
was  interested  in  the  fame  and  success  of  his  theatre  more  than 
in  anything  else  in  the  world;  not  that  he  cared  about  money, 
but  because  he  was  a  real  fanatic  in  all  that  related  to  what 
are  termed  the  fine  arts.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  phrase 
which  is  generally  employed  in  a  very  vulgar  sense,  and  being 
altogether  Italian,  is  consequently  enthusiastic  and  without 
much  discernment.  The  culture  of  art,  a  modem  expression, 
which  the  world  did  not  make  use  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  has 
a  meaning  altogether  difl^jrent  from  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 
The  count  was  a  man  of  taste  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word — an  amateur,  and  nothing  more;  but  the  gratification 
of  this  taste  was  the  great  business  of  his  life.  He  loved  to  be 
busy  about  the  public,  and  to  have  the  pubUc  busy  about  him 
— to  frequent  the  society  of  artis-ts — to  rule  the  fashion — to  have 
his  theatre,  his  luxury,  his  amiability,  and  his  magnificence, 
made  the  subject  of  conversation.  He  had,  in  short,  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  great  noblemen  of  his  country — namely,  osten- 
tation. To  possess  and  direct  a  theatre  was  the  best  means  of 
occupying  and  amusing  the  whole  city.  He  would  have  been 
happy  if  he  could  have  seated  the  whole  "republic  at  his  table. 
When  strangers  asked  Professor  Porpora  who  was  the  Count 
Zustiniani,  he  was  accustomed  to  reply — "He  is  one  who  loves 
tocive  entertainments,  and  who  serves  up  music  at  his  theatre 
as  he  would  pheasants  on  his  table." 

It  was  one  in  the  morning  before  the  company  separated. 
"Anzoleto,"  said  Gorilla,  when  alone  with  him  in  the  embrasure 
of  the  balcony,  "M-here  do  you  live?"    At  this  imexpected  in- 

Jiuiry,  Anzoleto  grew  pale  and  red  almost  at  the  same  moment; 
or  how  could  he  confess  to  the  rich  and  fascinating  beauty  before 
^im,  that  ho  had  in  a  manner  neither  house  nor  home?    Eveq 
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this  response  Avould  have  been  easier  than  to  mention  the 
miserable  den  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  refuge, 
when  neither  inchuation  nor  necessity  obliged  him  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  open  air. 

''  "Well,  Avhat  is  there  so  extraordinary  in  my  question?" 
said  Gorilla,  laughing. 

'"'  I  am  asking  myself,'"'  replied  Anzoleto,  \\4th  much  pre- 
sence of  mind,  "  what  royal  or  fairy  palace  were  fitting  home 
f(.r  the  happy  mortal  who  is  honoured  by  a  glance  from 
Gorilla." 

•'What  does  all  this  flattery  mean?"  said  she,  darting  on 
him  one  of  the  most  be\\'itching  glances  contained  in  the  store- 
house of  her  charms. 

"  That  I  have  not  that  honour,"  replied  the  young  man; 
"  but  that,  if  I  had,  I  should  be  content  only  to  tioat  between 
earth  and  sky,  like  the  stars." 

"  Or  like  the  cuccali,"  said  the  songstress,  bursting  into  a  fit 
of  laughter.  It  is  well  kuoAvn  that  gulls  (  cuccali  )  are  pro- 
verbially  simple,  and  to  speak  of  their  awkAvardness  in  the 
language  of  Venice,  is  equivalent  to  saying,  in  ours,  'As 
stupid  as   a  goose.* 

"Ridicule  me — despise  me,"  replied  Anzoleto;  "I  would 
rather  you  should  do  so  than  not  think  of  me  at  all." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  she,  "  since  you  must  reply  in  metaphors, 
I  shall  take  you  with  me  in  my  gondola;  and  if  I  take  you 
away  from  your  abode,  instead  of  taking  you  to  it,  it  will  be 
your  own  fault." 

"  If  that  be  your  motive  for  inquiry,  my  answer  is  brief  and 
explicit:  my  home  is  on  the  steps  of  your  palace." 

'■  Go,  then,  and  await  me  on  the  stairs  below,"  said  Gorilla, 
lowering  her  voice;  "for  Zustiniani  may  blame  the  indulgence 
with  which  I  have  listened  to  your  nonsense." 

In  the  first  impulse  of  his  vanity  Anzoleto  disappeared,  and 
darting  towards  the  landing-place  of  the  palace,  to  the  prow 
of  Gorilla's  gondola,  counted  the  moments  by  the  beating  of 
his  fevered  pulse.  But  before  she  appeared  on  the  steps  of  the 
palace,  many  thoughts  had  passed  through  the  anxious  and 
ambitious  brain  of  the  débutant.  "  Gorilla,"  said  he  to  him- 
self, "  is  all  powerful;  but  if  by  pleasing  her  I  were  to  displease 
the  count,  or  if,  in  virtue  of  my  too  easy  triumph,  I  were  to 
destroy  her  power,  and  disgust  him  altogether  with  so  incon- 
stant a  beauty " 

In  the  midst  of  these  perplexing  thoughts,  Anzoleto  mea- 
sured with  a  glance  the  stair,  which  he  might  yet  remount, 
and  was  planning  how  to  effort  liis  escape,  when  torches 
gleamed  Irom  uiulcr  the  portico,'  and  the  beautiful  Gorilla, 
wrapped  in  an  orminii  cloak,  app«\'ired  upon  the  upper  steps, 
çimid  a  gioup  of  cavalitrs  anxious  to  support  her  rounded 
elbow  in  tho  hollow  of  their  hand,  and  in  this  manner  to  assist 
|ier  to  dnscend,  as  is  the  custom  in  Venice. 

"  Well,"  said  the  gondolier  of  the  prinni  donna  to  the  undo- 
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cided  Anzoleto,  "  what  are  you  doing  there?  Make  haste  into 
the  gondola  if  you  have  permission;  if  not,  proceed  on  your 
way,  for  my  lord  count  is  ^Yith  the  signera." 

Anzoleto  threw  himself  into  the  bottom  of  the  gondola,  with- 
out knowing  what  he  did.  He  was  stupiiied.  But  scarcely 
did  he  find  himself  there,  when  he  fancied  the  amazement  and 
indignation  which  the  count  would  feel,  should  he  enter  into 
the  gondola  with  Gorilla,  and  find  there  his  insolent  protege. 
His  cruel  anxiety  was  protracted  for  sereral  minutes.  The  sig- 
nera had  stopped  about  half-way  down  the  staircase;  she  was 
laughing  and  talking  with  those  about  her,  and,  in  discussing 
a  musical  phrase,  she  repeated  it  in  several  different  ways. 
Her  clear  and  thrilling  voice  died  away  amid  the  palaces  and 
cupolas  of  the  canal,  as  the  crow  of  the  cock  before  the  da^^-u, 
is  lost  in  the  silence  of  the  open  country, 

Anzoleto,  unable  to  contain  himself,  resolved  to  escape  by 
the  opening  of  the  gondola  which  was  farthest  from  the  stair. 
He  had  already  thrust  aside  the  glass  in  its  panel  of  black 
velvet,  and  had'  passed  one  leg  through  the  opening,  when  the 
second  rower  of  the  prima  donna,  who  was  stationed  at  the 
stern,  leaning  over  the  edge  of  the  little  cabin  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "  Thoy  are  singing — that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  '  You  may 
wait  without  being  afraid.'' 

"  I  did  not  know  the  usual  custom,"  thought  Anzoleto,  avIio 
still  tarried,  not  Avithout  some  mixture  of  consternation. 
Gorilla  amused  herself  by  bringing  the  count  as  far  as  the 
side  of  the  gondola,  and  kept  him  standing  there,  while  she 
repeated  the  ''  felicis-^ima  notte'  until  she  had  left  the  shore. 
She  then  came  and  placed  herself  beside  her  new  admirer,  with 
as  much  ease  and  self-possession  as  if  his  life  and  her  own  for- 
tune had  not  been  at  stake. 

"  Look  at  Gorilla,"  said  Zustiniani  to  the  Gount  Barberigo. 
"  "Well,  I  would  wager  my  head  that  she  is  not  alone  in  yonder 
gondola.  ' 

"  And  why  do  you  think  so^  '  replied  Barberigo. 

"  Because  she  asked  me  a  thousand  times  to  accompany  her 
to  her  palace." 

"  Is  that  your  jealousy?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  long  free  from  that  weakness.  I  should 
be  right  glad  if  our  prima  donna  would  take  a  fancy  to  some 
one  who  would  prevent  her  from  leaving  Venice,  as  she  some- 
times threatens.  I  could  console  myself  for  her  desertion  of 
me,  but  I  could  neither  replace  her  voice  nor  her  talents,  nor 
the  ardour  with  which  she  inspires  the  public  at  San  Samuel." 

*'  I  understand;  but  wlio,  then,  is  the  happy  favourite  of  this 
mad  princess?"' 

Tlio  count  and  his  friend  enumerated  all  whom  Gorilla  ap- 

fieared  to  encourage  during  the  evening.     Anzoleto  was  abso- 
utely  the  only  one  whom  they  failed  to  think  of. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


A  VIOLENT  struofgle  arose  in  the  breast  of  the  happy  lover,  who, 
agitated  and  palpitating,  was  borne  on  the  waters  through  the 
tranquil  night,  with  the  most  celebrated  beauty  of  Venice. 
Anzoleto  was  transported  by  his  ardour,  which  gratified  vanity 
rendered  still  more  powerful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fear  of 
displeasing,  of  being  scornfully  dismissed  and  impeached,  re- 
strained his  impetuosity.  Prudent  and  cunning,  like  a  true 
Venetian  as  he  was,  he  had  not  aspired  to  the  theatre  for  more 
than  six  years,  without  being  well  informed  as  to  the  fantastic 
and  imperious  women  who  governed  all  its  intrigues.  He  was 
well  assured  that  his  reign  would  be  of  short  duration,  and  if 
he  did  not  withdi'aw  from  this  dangerous  honour,  it  was  be- 
cause he  was  taken  in  a  measure  by  surprise.  He  had  merely 
wished  to  gain  tolerance  by  his  courtesy;  and,  behold!  his 
youth,  his  beauty,  and  budding  glory,  had  inspired  love! 
'  Now,"  said  Anzoleto,  with  the  rapid  perception  which  heads 
of  his  wonderful  organization  enjoy,  "there  is  nothing  but  to 
make  myself  feared,  if  to-mon-ow  1  would  not  be  ridiculous. 
But  how  shall  a  poor  devil  like  myself  accomplish  this  with  a 
haughty  beauty  like  Gorilla?"  He  was  soon  decided.  He 
began  a  system  of  distrust,  jealousy,  and  bitterness,  of  which 
the  passionate  coquetry  astonished  the  prima  donna.  Their 
conversation  may  be  resumed  as  follows: — • 

AnzoUto — "  I  know  that  you  do  not  love  me — that  you  will 
never  love  me;  therefore  am  I  sad  and  constrained  beside 
you." 

Corilla — "  And  suppose  I  were  to  love  you  ?" 
Anzoleto — "  I  should  be  %\Tetched,  because  that  were  to  fall 
from  heaven  into  the  abyss,  and  lose  you  perchance  an  hour 
after  1  had  gained  you,  at  the  j^rice  of  all  my  future  happiness." 
Corilla — "  And  what  makes  you  think  me  so  inconstant?" 
Anzoleto — "  First,  the  want  of  desert  on  my  part;   second, 
the  ill  that  is  said  of  you." 

Corilla — "And  who  dares  to  asperse  me?" 
Anzoleto — "  Everybody,  because  everybody  adores  you." 
Corilla — "  Then,  if  I  Avere  mad  enough  to  like  you,  and  to 
tell  you  so,  would  you  repel  me?" 

Anzoleto — "I  know  not  if  I  should  have  the  power  to  fly; 
but  if  I  had,  I  know  that  I  should  never  behold  you  again." 

"  Verv  well,"  said  Corilla,  "  I  have  a  fancy  to'try  the  experi- 
ment— Anzoleto,  I  love  you." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,"  replied  he.     "  If  I  stay,  it  is  because  I 

think  you  are  only  mocking  me.     That  is  a  game  at  which  you 

shall  not  frighten  me,  and  still  less  shall  you  pique  me." 

"  You  wish  to  try  an  encounter  of  wit,  1  think." 

"No,  indeed;  1  am  not  in  the  least  to  be  dreaded,  since  I 

give  you  the  means  of  overcoming  me;  it  is  to  freeze  me  with 
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terror,  and  di-ive  me  from  yom*  presence,  in  telling  me  seriously 
"what  you  have  just  no^r  uttered  in  jest." 

"  You  are  a  knowing  fellow,  and  I  see  that  one  must  be  care- 
ful what  one  says  to  you.  You  are  one  of  ihose  who  not  only 
A^ish  to  breathe  the  fragrance  of  the  rose,  but  would  pluck  and 
preserve  it,  I  could  not  have  supposed  you  so  bold  and  so  de- 
cided at  your  age." 

"  And  do  you  despise  me  therefore  ?"  ^ 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  the  more  pleased  with  you.  Good 
night,  Anzoleto;  we  shall  see  each  other  again." 

She  held  out  her  white  hand,  which  he  kissed  passionately. 
"  I  have  got  off  famously,"  said  he,  as  he  escaped  by  the  pas- 
sages leading  fi'om  the  canaletto. 

Despairing  of  gaining  access  to  his  nest  at  so  late  an  hour, 
he  thought  he  would  lie  down  at  the  first  porch,  to  gain  the 
heavenly  repose  which  infancy  and  poverty  alone  know;  but, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  could  not  find  a  slab  sufiiciently 
smooth  for  his  purpose.  The  pavement  of  Venice  is  the  clean- 
est and  whitest  in  the  world;  still,  the  light  dust  scattered  over 
it  hardly  suited  a  dark  dress  of  elegant  material  and  latest 
fashion.  And  then  the  propriety  of  the  thing  !  The  boatmen 
who  would  have  carefully  stepped  over  the  young  plebeian,  in 
the  morning  would  have  insulted  him,  and  perhaps  soiled  his 
parasitic  livery  during  his  repose.  What  would  they  have 
thought  of  one  reposing  in  the  open  air  in  silk  stockings,  fine 
linen,  and  lace  ruffles  i  Anzoleto  regretted  his  good  woollen  cap, 
■worn  and  old  no  doubt,  but  thick,  and  well  calculated  to  resist 
the  unhealthy  morning  fogs  of  Venice.  It  was  now  towards 
the  latter  enil  of  February;  and,  although  the  days  at  this 
period  were  wann  and  brilliant,  the  nights  at  Venice  were  still 
very  cold.  Then  he  thought  he  would  gain  admission  into  one 
of  the  gondolas  fastened  to  the  bank,  but  they  were  all  secured 
imder  lock  and  key.  At  last  he  found  one  of  which  the  door 
yielded;  but  in  getting  in,  he  stumbled  over  the  legs  of  the  bar- 
cai'ole,  who  had  letired  for  the  night.  "  l*er  diavolo!'  said  a 
rough  voice  from  the  bottom  of  the  cabin,  ''  who  are  you,  and 
what  do  you  want?" 

"  Is  it  you,  Zanetto?"  replied  Anzoleto,  recognising  the  man, 
who  was  generally  very  civil  to  him;  "let  me  stretch  myself 
beside  you,  and  dream'a  while  within  your  cabin." 

"And  who  are  youf'  said  Zanetto. 

"  Anzoleto  :  do  you  not  know  me?" 

"  jRer  diavoloy  no!  You  have  garments  which  Anzoleto 
never  wore,  unless  he  stole  them.  Be  off!  AVere  you  the 
l>t)ge  in  person,  I  would  not  open  my  bark  to  a  man  who 
strutted  about  in  fine  clothes  when  he  had  nut  a  comer  to 
rest  in." 

"So,  so,"  thought  Anzoleto  ;  "the  prutcrtion  and  favoiir  of 
Count  Zustiniani  have  exposed  me  to  greater  dangers  and  an- 
noyances than  they  have  prorured  nic  advantage».  It  is  time 
that  my  fortune  should  correspontl  with  my  success,  and  I  long 
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to  have  a  few  sequius  to  enable  me  to  support  the  station  which 
I  have  assumed." 

Sufficiently  out  of  sorts,  he  SRuntered  throuo-h  the  deserted 
streets,  not  daring  to  pause  a  moment,  lest  the  perspiration 
should  be  checked  which  anger  and  fatigue  had  caused  to  flow 
freel}^  forth.  "  It  is  well  if  I  do  not  grow  hoarse,"  said  he  to 
himself;  "to-morrow  the  count  will  show  me  off  to  some  foolish 
Aristarchus,  who,  if  I  have  the  least  little  feather  in  the  throat 
in  consequence  of  this  night's  Avant  of  rest  will  say  that  I  have 
no  voice;  and  the  Signer  Count,  Mdio  knows  better,  will  repeat, 
'  If  you  had  but  heard  him  last  night!'  '  He  is  not  equal,  then,' 
the  other  will  observe;  '  or  perhaps  he  is  not  in  good  health;' 
'  Or  perhaps,'  as  a  third  will  aver,  '  he  was  tired  last  night. 
The  truth  is,  he  is  very  young  to  sing  several  days  in  succession. 
Had  you  not  better  wait  till  he  is  riper  and  more  robust?'  And 
the  count  will  say,  'Diavolol  if  he  grow  hoarse  after  a  couple 
of  songs,  he  will  not  answer  me.'  Then,  to  make  sure  that  I 
am  strong  and  well,  they  will  make  me  exercise  every  day  till 
I  am  out  of  breath,  and  break  my  voice  to  prove  that  I  have 
lungs.  To  the  devil  with  their  protection,  I  say!  Ah!  if  I 
were  only  free  of  these  great  folk,  and  in  favour  with  the  public, 
and  courted  by  the  theatj-es,  I  could  sing  in  their  saloons,  and 
treat  with  them  as  equal  powers. 

Thus  plotting.  xVnzoleto  reached  one  of  those  little  spots 
termed  corti  in  Venice.  Courts  indeed  they  were  not,  but  an 
assemblage  of  houses  opening  on  a  common  space,  correspond- 
ing with  what,  in  Paris,  is  called  cite.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  disposition  of  these  pretended  courts  like  the  elegant  and 
systematic  arrangements  of  our  modem  squares.  They  are  ob- 
scure spots,  sometimes  impassable,  at  other  times  allowing 
passage;  but  little  frequented,  and  dwelt  in  by  persons  of  slen- 
der fortune — labourers,  workmen,  or  washerwomen,  who  stretch 
their  linen  across  the  road,  somewhat  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
passengers,  Avho  put  up  with  it  in  return  for  permission  to  go 
across.  AVoe  to  the  poor  artist  who  is  obliged  to  open  the 
windows  of  his  apartment  in  these  secluded  recesses,  where 
rustic  life,  with  its  noisy,  unclean  habits,  reappears  in  the  heart 
of  Venice,  not  two  stops  from  large  canals  and  sumptuous  edi 
fices!  Woe  to  him  if  silence  be  necessary  to  his  occupation! 
for,  from  morn  till  night,  there  is  an  interminable  uproar, 
with  chihlren,  fowls,  and  dogs,  screaming  and  playing  within 
the  narrow  space,  the  chatter  of  women  in  the  porches,  and  the 
songs  of  workmen,  whi('h  do  not  leave  him  a  moment  of  repose. 
Happy,  too,  '\^  improvisator i  do  not  bawl  their  sonnets  till  they 
have  gathered  a  coin  fi'om  every  window;  or  Bi'ighella  do  not 
fix  her  station  in  the  ("ourt,  ready  to  begin  her  dialogue  afresh 
with  the  ai'ocaifo,  ''  Jl  tedesco,  e  il  diavolo,"  until  she  has  ex- 
hausted in  vain  her  eloqu(!nce  before  the  dirty  children — happy 
spectators,  who  do  not  scruple  to  listen  and  to  look  on,  although 
they  have  not  a  farthing  in  tlvir  ])ossession. 

But  at  night,  when  all  is  silent,  and  when  the  quiet  moon 
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lights  up  the  scene,  this  assemblage  of  houses  of  every  period, 
united  to  each  other  without  symmetry  or  pretension,  divided 
by  deep  shadows  full  of  mystery  in  their  recesses,  and  of  a 
wild  spontaneous  beauty,  presents  an  infinitely  picturesque 
assemblaçre.  Everything  is  beautiful  under  the  light  of  the 
moon.  The  least  architectural  effect  assumes  force  and  cha- 
racter, and  the  meanest  balcony,  with  its  clustering  vine, 
reminds  you  of  Spain  and  of  romantic  adventures  with  the 
cloak  and  sword.  The  clear  atmosphere  in  which  the  distant 
cupolas  rising  above  the  dark  mass  are  bathed,  sheds  on  the 
minutest  details  of  the  picture  a  vague  yet  harmonious  colour- 
ing, which  invites  one  to  reveries  without  end. 

It  was  in  the  Corte  Minelli,  near  the  church  of  San  Fantiu, 
that  Anzoleto  found  himself  when  the  clocks  of  the  different 
churches  tolled  the  hour  of  two.  A  secret  instinct  had  led  his 
devious  steps  to  the  dwelling  of  one  of  whom  he  had  not 
thought  since  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Hardlv  had  he  entered 
the  court,  when  he  heard  a  sweet  voice  call  him  by  the  last 
syllables  of  his  name;  and  raising  his  h^ad  he  saw  for  an  instant 
a'  faint  profile  shadow  itself  on  one  of  the  most  miserable 
abodes  of  the  place.  A  moment  afterwards  a  door  opened, 
and  Consuelo,  in  a  muslin  petticoat  and  wrapped  in  an  old 
black  silk  mantle  which  had  served  as  adornment  for  her 
mother,  extended  one  hand  to  him,  while  at  the  same  time 
she  pla.^ed  her  finger  on  her  lip  to  enforce  silence.  They 
crept  up  the  ruined  stair,  and  seated  at  length  on  the  terrace, 
they  began  one  of  those  long  whispering  conversations,  inter- 
rupted by  kisses,  which  one  hears  by  nights  along  the  level 
roofs,  like  the  converse  of  wandering  spirits  wafteil  through  the 
mist  amidst  the  strange  chimneys  hooded  with  red  turbans 
of  all  the  houses  of  Venice. 

"How,  my  poor  friend:"  said  Anzoleto;  "have  you  waited 
for  me  until  now?" 

"  Did  you  not  say  you  would  give  me  an  account  of  the 
evening,  and  tell  m^^  if  you  sang  well — if  you  afforded  pleasure 
— if  they  applauded  you — if  they  signed  your  engagement?' 

"  And  you,  my  best  Consuelo,"  said  Anzoleto,  struck  with 
remorse  on  seeing  the  confidence  and  sweetness  of  this  poor 
girl,  "tell  me  if  my  long  absence  has  made  you  impatient — if 
you  are  not  tired— ^if  you  do  not  feel  chill  on  this  cold  terrace 
— if  you  have  alreadysupped — if  you  are  not  angry  ^nth  me  fnr 
coming  so  late — if  you  arc  uneasy — if  you  found  fault  with 
mo. 

"  No  such  thing,"  she  replied,  throwing  her  arms  about  his 
neck.  "  If  I  liave  been  impatient,  it  was  not  with  you;  if  I  fdt 
wearied — if  I  was  cold — 1  am  no  longer  so,  since  you  are  here. 
Whether  I  have  supned  or  not  I  do  not  know;  whether  I  h:ive 
found  fault  with  youf— why  should  I  fiixl  fault  with  yoii?— if  I 
have  been  disquieted^ — wli'y  should  I  have  been  s<.  ^ — if  I  have 
been  angry  with  vou? — neverl " 

"  You  are  .-in  angol  :"  said  Anzoleto,  returning  her  caress. 
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"All,  my  only  consolation  1  how  cold  and  perfidious  are  all 
other  hearts  1" 

"Alas!  what  has  happened? — what  have  they  done  to  the 
sun  of  my  soul?"  exclaimed  Consuelo,  mixing  with  the  sweet 
Venetian  dialect  thepassionateexpressions  of  her  native  tongue. 

Anzoleto  told  her  all  that  had  happened — even  his  moon- 
light sail  with  Gorilla,  and  more  especially  the  encouragement 
which  she  had  held  out  to  him  ;  only  he  smoothed  matters  over 
somewhat,  saying  nothing  that  could  vex  Consuelo,  since  in 
point  of  fact  he  had  been  iaithful — and  he  told  almost  all.  But 
there  is  always  some  minute  particle  of  truth  on  which  judicial 
inquiry  has  never  thrown  light^ — which  no  client  has  revealed 
to  his  advocate — which  no  sentence  has  ever  aimed  at  except 
by  chance — because  in  these  few  secret  facts  or  intentions  is 
the  entire  cause,  the  motive,  the  aim — the  object  in  a  word — of 
these  great  suits,  always  so  badly  pleaded  and  always  so  badly 
judged,  whatever  may  be  the  ardour  of  the  speakers  or  the 
coolness  of  the  magistrate. 

To  return  to  Anzoleto.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  what  pec- 
cadilloes he  omitted,  what  emotions  in  public  he  translated  in 
his  own  fashion,  what  secret  palpitations  in  the  gondola  he 
forgot  to  mention.  I  do  not  think  he  even  spoke  of  the  gon- 
dola at  all,  and  as  to  his  tiatteries  to  the  cantatrice,  why  they 
were  adroit  mystifications  by  means  of  which  he  escaped  her 
perilous  advances  vnthout  making  her  angry.  "Wherefore, 
being  unwilling,  and  I  may  add  unable,  to  mention  all  the 
temptations  which  he  had  surmounted  by  his  prudence  and 
caution,  why,  dear  lady  reader,  shoula  the  young  rogue 
awaken  jealousy  in  the  bosom  of  Consuelo?  Happily  for  the 
little  Sjyaniard  she  knew  nothing  of  jealousy.  This  dark  and 
bitter  feeling  only  afflicts  souls  that  have  greatly  suffered,  and 
hitherto  Consuelo  had  been  happy  in  her  affection  as  she  Avas 
good.  The  only  thing  that  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
her  was  the  severe  yet  flattering  denunciation  of  Professor  Por- 
pora  on  the  adoi'ed  head  of  Anzoleto.  She  made  him  repeat 
all  the  expressions  which  the  maestro  had  used,  and  when  he 
had  done  so,  pondered  on  them  long  and  earnestly." 

"  My  little  Consuelo,"  said  Anzoîeto  without  remarking  her 
abstraction,  "  it  is  hoiTibly  cold  here.  Are  you  not  afraid  of 
getting  cold?  Think,  my  dear,  that  our  prospects  depend 
much  more  upon  your  voice  than  upon  mine." 

"  1  never  get  cold,"  said  she;  "  but  you  are  so  lightly  dressed 
with  your  fine  clothes.     Here  now,  put  on  this  mantle." 

'*  AVhat  would  you  have  me  do  Avith  this  fine  bit  of  torn  taf- 
feta? I  would  rather  take  shelter  for  half  an  hour  in  your 
apartment." 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  Consuelo,  *'  but  then  we  must  not  speak  ; 
the  neighbours  would  hoar  us  and  wo  sWSuld  bo  to  blame. 
They  are  not  ill-disposed;  they  see  us  tc^^hor  Avithout  tor- 
menting mc  about  it,  because  they  know  very  Avell  you  do  not 
come  heie  at  night.     You  would  do  better  to  sleep  at  home." 
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"  Impossible  Î  They  will  only  open  at  daylight  and  there 
are  still  three  hours  to  watch.  See,  my  teeth  chatter  with  the 
cold:" 

"  Well,"  said  Consuelo  getting  up,  "  I  shall  let  you  into  my 
room  and  return  to  the  teiTace,  so  that  if  anybody  should  ob- 
serve it,  it  will  be  seen  there  is  nothing  -wTong." 

She  brought  him  into  a  dilapidated  apartment,  where 
under  flowers  and  frescoes  on  the  wall  appeared  a  second  pic- 
ture, almost  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  first.  A  large 
square  bed  with  a  mattress  of  seaweed,  and  a  spotted  muslin 
coverlet,  perfectly  clean  but  patched  with  fragments  of  every 
imaginable  colour;  a  straw  chair,  a  little  table,  an  antique 
guitar,  a  filagree  cross — the  only  wealth  her  mother  had  left — 
a  spinet,  a  great  heap  of  worm-eaten  music,  which  Pj'ofessor 
Porpora  was  kind  enough  to  lend — such  was  the  furniture  of 
the  young  artist,  daughter  of  a  poor  Bohemian,  the  pupil  of  a 
celebrated  master,  and  the  beloved  of  a  handsome  adventurer. 
As  there  was  but  one  chau-,  and  a?  the  table  was  covered  with 
music,  there  was  no  seat  for  Anzoleto  but  the  bed,  on  which 
he  placed  himself  without  hesitation.  Hardly  was  he  seated, 
when,  overwhelmed  with  fatigue,  his  head  fell  upon  the  woollen 
cushion  which  served  as  a  pillow;  but  almost  immediately 
starting  up  again  by  a  violent  etfort,  he  exclaimed — 

"  And  you,  my  poor  girl  :  are  you  going  to  take  no  rest?  Ah  1 
I  am  a  wretch — I  shall  go  and  lie  in  the  streets." 

"  No,"  said  Consuelo,  gently  thrusting  him  back — "  you  are 
ill  and  I  am  not.  My  mother  died  a  good  Catholic;  she  is 
now  in  heaven,  and  sees  us  at  this  very  hour.  She  knows  you 
have  kept  the  promise  you  made  to  her,  never  to  abandon  me. 
She  knows  that  our  affection  has  been  pure  since  her  death  as 
before.  She  sees  at  this  moment  that  I  neither  do  nor  think 
what  is  wrong — that  her  soul  may  repose  in  the  Lord!"  And 
here  Consuelo  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Anzoleto  already 
slumbered.  "  I  am  going  to  tell  my  beads,"  continued  Con- 
suelo, moving  away,  "  tha:  you  may  not  take  the  fever." 

"Angel  that  you  arel"  faintly  murmured  Anzoleto,  and  he 
did  not  even  perceive  that  he  was  alone.  She  had  gone  in 
fact  to  the  terrace.  In  a  short  time  she  returned  to  assure 
herself  that  he  was  not  ill,  and,  finding  that  he  slept  tran- 
quilly, she  gazed  long  and  earnestly  at  his  beautiful  face,  as 
it  lay  lighted  by  the  moon. 

Then,  determined  to  resist  drowsiness  herself,  and  finding 
that  the  emotions  of  the  evening  had  caused  her  to  neglect  her 
work,  she  lighted  the  lamp,  an(l,  seated  before  the  little  table, 
she  noted  a  composition  which  Master  Porpora  had  required 
of  her  for  the  following  day. 

CHAPTER  Vr. 

The  Count  Zustiniaui,  notwithstanding  his  philosophical  com- 
posure, was  not  so  iudillerent  to  the  insolent  caprices  of  Corilla 
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as  he  i">retended.  G-ood-natured,  weak,  fi-ivolous,  Zustiniani 
■was  only  a  rake  in  appearance  and  by  his  social  position.  He 
could  not  help  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  the  uuscrateful 
return  which  this  insolent  and  foolish  girl  had  made  to  his  ge- 
nerosity; and  though  at  that  j^eriod  it  was  considered  the 
worst  possible  taste,  as  well  at  Venice  as  at  Paris,  to  seem 
jealous,  his  Italian  pi-ide  revolted  at  the  absurd  and  miserable 
position  in  which  Corilla  had  placed  him.  So,  the  same  after- 
noon that  had  seen  Anzoleto  shine  at  the  Palazzo  Zustiniani, 
the  count,  after  having  laughed  with  Barberigo  over  the  tricks 
of  Corilla,  his  saloons  being  emptied  and  the  wax-lights  extin- 
guished, took  down  his  cloak  and  sword,  and,  in  order  to  ease 
his  mind,  set  oif  for  the  palazzo  inhabited  by  the  poor  singer. 

He  found  that  she  was  alone,  but  still  ill  at  ease.  He  began 
to  converse  in  a  low  voice  with  the  barcarole  who  was  mooring 
the  gondola  of  the  prima  donna  under  the  arch  reserved  for 
that  purpose,  and,  by  virtue  of  a  few  sequins,  he  easily  con- 
^'inced  himself  that  he  was  not  mistaken,  and  that  Corilla  had 
not  been  alone  in  the  gondola  ;  but  who  it  was  that  had  ac- 
companied her  he  could  not  ascertain — the  gondolier  knew 
not.  He  had  met  Anzoleto  a  hundred  times  in  the  passages 
of  the  theatre,  or  near  the  Palazzo  Zustiniani,  but  failed  to 
recognise  him  when  powdered  and  in  his  dark  attire. 

This  inscrutable  mystery  completed  the  count's  annoyance. 
He  consoled  himself  with  ridiculing  his  rival,  the  only  ven- 
geance which  good  breeding  pei'mitted,  and  not  less  cruel  in  a 
gay  and  frivolous  age  than  murder  at  more  serious  periods. 
He  could  not  sleep;  and  at  the  hour  when  Porpora  began  his 
instructions,  he  set  out  for  the  Scuola  di  3Jendicariti,  and  the 
hall  where  the  young  pupils  were  wont  to  assemble. 

The  position  of  the  count  with  regard  to  the  learned  pro- 
fessor was  for  some  years  past  much  changed.  Zustiniani 
was  no  longer  the  musical  antagonist  of  Porpora,  but  in  some 
sort  his  associate  and  leader.  He  had  advanced  considerable 
sums  to  the  establishment  over  which  the  learned  maestro  pre- 
sided, and  out  of  gratitude  the  directors  had  invested  him 
with  the  supreme  control.  The  two  associates  then  were  as 
good  friends  as  could  be  expected  from  the  intolerance  of  the 
maestro  with  regard  to  the  music  in  vogue — an  intolerance, 
however,  which  Avas  considerably  softened  by  the  assistance 
and  resources  lavished  by  the  count  in  behalf  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  serious  music.  Besides,  the  latter  had  brougFit  out  at 
San  Samuel  an  oj^era  which  the  maestro  had  written. 

"My  dear  master,"  said  Zustiniani,  drawing  Poipora  aside, 
"you  must  not  only  give  me  one  of  y<~>ur  pupils  for  the  theatre, 
but  .say  which  of  them  is  best  calculated  to  rephice  Corilla. 
That  artist  is  wearied,  her  voice  has  decayed,  her  caprices  ruin 
us,  and  the  public  will  be  disgusted.  Truly  we  must  obtain  a 
."Hcceditrice.  '  Pardon,  dear  I'eader,  for  this  was  said  in  Italian, 
and  the  count  made  no  mistake. 

"1  have  not  got  what  you  refjuire,"  replied  Porpora,  drily. 
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"  What:  my  dear  maestro,"  exclaimed  the  couut,  •you  are 
not  going  to  tali  hack  into  your  dark  moods?  Is  it  after  all 
the  saci'iiices  and  all  the  devotion  ^vhich  I  have  manifested 
towards  you,  that  you  are  going  to  deny  me  a  slight  favour 
when  I  ask  your  assistance  and  advice  in  my  own  hehalfr"' 

"  I  would  not  be  justified  in  granting  it,"  lephed  the  profes- 
sor, "and  what  I  have  just  said  is  the  truth,  told  you  by  a 
friend,  and  with  the  desire  to  oblige  you.  1  have  not  in 'my 
school  a  single  person  capable  of  replacing  Corilla.  I  do  not 
estimate  her  higher  than  she  deserves;  yet  in  declaring  that 
the  talent  of  this  girl  has  no  real  wortli  in  my  eyes,  I  am  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  she  possesses  an  experience,  a  skill,  a  fa- 
cility, and  a  s\Tnpathy  with  the  public,  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  years  of  practice,  and  which  could  not  be  attained 
by  other  debutantes  for  a  long  time." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  count;  "but  we  made  Corilla,  we 
saw  her  begin,  we  procured  the  approbation  of  the  public; 
her  beauty  gained  her  three- fourths  of  her  success,  and  yuu 
have  individuals  equally  agreeable  in  yoiu-  school.  You  cannot 
deny  that,  master.  Come,  admit  that  Clorinda  is  the  most 
beautiful  creature  in  the  universe." 

"  Yes,  but  saucy,  mincing,  insupportable.  The  public  per- 
haps may  find  her  grimaces  charming — but  she  sings  false, 
she  has  neither  soul  nor  intelligence.  It  is  true  that  the 
public  has  only  ears;  but  then  she  has  neither  memory  nor 
address,  and  she  could  only  save  herself  from  condemna- 
tion by  the  happy  charlatanism  that  succeeds  with  so  many 
others," 

Thus  saying,  the  professor  cast  an  involuntary  glance  upon 
Anzoleto,  who,  under  favour  of  the  count,  and  on  pretence  of 
listening  to  the  class,  had  kept  a  little  apart,  attending  to  the 
conversation. 

"  It  matters  not,"  said  Zustiniani,  who  heeded  little  the 
master's  rancour;  "  I  shall  not  give  up  my  project.  It  is  long 
since  I  have  heard  Clorinda.  Let  her  come  with  five  or  six 
others,  the  prettiest  that  can  be  found.  Come,  Anzoleto," 
said  he,  smiling,  "  you  are  well  enough  attired  to  assume  the 
grave  air  of  a  young  professor.  Go  to  the  garden  and  speak 
to  the  most  striking  of  these  young  beauties,  and  tell  them  that 
the  professor  and  I  expect  them  here." 

Anzoleto  obeyed,  but  whether  through  malice  or  address,  he 
brought  the  ugliest,  so  that  Jean  Jacques  might  have  said  lor 
once  with  truth,  "  Sofia  was  one-eyed,  and  Cattina  was  a 
cripple." 

Thh  f/ui'l  pro  OHO  was  taken  in  good  part;  and  after  they 
had  laughed  in  tlieir  sleeves,  thi^y  dismissed  them,  in  order  to 
send  those  of  their  companions  whom  the  professor  nanuMl. 
A  charming  group  soon  made  their  appearance,  with  Cloiiuda 
at  tluir  head. 

"  What  magnificent  liairl"  exclaimed  the  couut,  as  the  latter 
passed  liim  with  her  superb  tresses». 
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"  There  is  much  more  on  than  in  that  head,"  said  the 
professor,  without  deigning  to  lower  his  voice. 

After  an  hour's  trial  the  count  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but 
with  courteous  expi"essions  to  the  young  ladies,  i-etired  full  of 
consternation,  after  saying  in  the  professor's  ear,  "  We  must 
not  think  of  these  cockatoos!" 

"  Would  your  Excellency  permit  me  to  say  a  word  respect- 
ing the  subject  which  occupies  you,"  said  Anzoleto  in  a  low 
voice  to  the  count  as  they  descended  the  steps. 

"  Speak,"  said  the  count  ;  "  do  you  know  this  marvel  whom 
we  seek?" 

"  Yes,  Eccellenza." 

"  In  what  sea  will  you  fish  up  this  precious  pearl?" 

"At  the  bottom  of  the  class,  where  the  jealous  Porpora 
placed  her  on  the  day  when  you  passed  your  female  battalion 
in  review." 

"  What!  is  there  a  diamond  in  the  school  whose  splendour 
has  never  reached  my  eyes?  If  Master  Porpora  has  played  me 
such  a  trick  ! — " 

"  Illustrious,  the  diamond  of  which  I  speak  is  not  strictly 
part  of  the  school;  she  is  only  a  poor  girl  who  sings  in  the 
choruses  when  they  require  her  services,  and  to  whom  the 
professor  gives  lessons  partly  through  charity,  but  still  more 
from  love  of  his  art." 

"  In  that  case  her  abilities  must  be  extraordinary,  for  the 
professor  is  not  easily  satisfied,  and  is  no  way  prodigal  of 
his  time  and  labour.  'Could  I  have  heard  her  perchance  with- 
out knowing  it?" 

"  Your  Excellency  heard  her  long  ago  when  she  was  but  a 
child.  Now  she  is  a  young  woman — able,  studious,  wise  as  the 
professor  himself,  and  capable  of  extinguishing  Gorilla  on  the 
first  occasion  that  she  sings  a  single  air  beside  her  in  the 
theatre." 

"  Does  she  never  sing  in  public  ?  Did  she  not  sing  some- 
times at  vespers?" 

"  Formerly,  your  Excellency,  the  professor  took  pleasui'e  in 
hearing  her  sing  in  the  church;  but  since  then  the  scolari, 
through  jealousy  and  revenge,  have  threatened  to  chase  her 
from  the  tribune  if  she  reappears  there  by  their  side." 

"  She  is  a  girl  of  bad  conduct  then?" 

"  Oh  Heavens  !  she  is  a  virgin,  pure  as  the  newly  fallen  snow! 
But  she  is  poor  and  of  mean  extraction — like  myself,  Eccel- 
lenza, whom  you  yet  deign  to  elevate  by  your  goodness — and 
these  wicked  harpies  have  threatened  to  complain  to  you  of 
bringing  into  their  class  a  pupil  who  did  not  belong  to  it." 

"  Where  can  I  hear  this  wonder  ?" 

"  Let  your  Highness  order  the  professor  to  make  her  sing 
before  you,  and  you  can  then  judge  of  her  voice  and  the  amount 
of  hor  talent." 

'*  Your  confidence  inclines  mo  to  believe  you.  You  say  I 
heard  her  long  since? — I  cannot  remember  when," 
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'•'  In  the  church  of  the  ^lendicanti,  on  a  general  rehearsal 
of  the  '  Salve  Reoina'  of  Pergolese." 

"  Oh,  I  remember  now,"  exclaimed  the  count;  "voice,  ac^?ent, 
and  intelligence  equally  admirable!" 

"  She  was  then  but  fourteen,  mv  Lord — no  better  than  a 
child." 

"  Yes — ^but  now  I  think  of  it,  I  remember  she  was  not  hand- 
some." 

"  Xot  handsome,  Eccellenza!"  exclaimed  Anzoleto,  qiiite  as- 
tounded. 

"  She  was  called — let  me  see — was  it  not  a  Spanish  name? — 
something  out  of  the  way?" 

"  It  was  Consuelo,  my  Lord." 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  name;  you  Mere  to  marry  her  then^  a  step 
which  made  the  professor  and  myself  laugh  a  little.  Consuelo 
— yes,  it  is  the  same;  the  favourite  of  the  professor,  an  intel- 
ligent girl,  but  very  ugly." 

"  Very  ugly?"  repeated  Anzoleto,  as  if  stupified. 
.    "  Yes,  my  child.    Do  you  still  admire  her?" 

"  She  is  my  friend,  lllustrissimo." 

"Friend:  that  is  to  say  sister  or  sweetheart — which  of  the 
two?" 

"  Sister,  my  master." 

"  In  that  case  I  can  give  you  an  answer  without  paining  you; 
your  idea  is  devoid  of  common  sense.  To  replace  CoriUa  it 
would  require  an  angel  of  beauty,  and  your  Consuelo,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  was  not  only  ugly,  but  frightful  !" 

The  count  was  accosted  at  this  moment  by  one  of  his  friends, 
and  left  Anzoleto,  who  was  struck  dumb  with  amazement,  and 
who  repeated  with  a  sigh,  '"  She  is  frightful  ?" 

CHAPTER  YII. 

I T  may  appear  rather  astonishing,  dear  reader,  and  j'et  it  is 
very  certain,  that  Anzoleto  never  had  formed  an  opmion  of 
the  beauty  or  the  ugliness  of  Consuelo.  Consuelo  was  a  being 
so  solitary,  so  unknown  in  Venice,  that  no  one  had  thought  of 
seeking  whether,  beneath  this  veil  of  isolation  and  obscurity, 
intelligence  and  goodness  had  ended  by  showing  themselves 
under  an  agreeable  or  insignificant  form.  Porpora.  who  had 
no  senses  but  f<;r  his  art,  had  only  seen  in  her  the  artist.  Her 
neighbours  of  the  Corto  Minelli  observed,  without  attaching 
any  blav.e  to  it,  her  innocent  lovo  for  Anzoleto.  At  Venice  they 
are  not  particular  on  this  score.  They  predicte<l  indeinl  very 
ofton,  that  she  would  be  unhappy  with  this  youth  without 
business  or  calling,  and  they  counselled  her  rather  to  seek  to 
establish  herself  with  some  nouest  workman.  But  she  replied 
to  them  that,  as  she  herself  was  without  friends  or  support, 
Anzoleto  suited  her  perfectlv,  and  as  for  six  years  n(»  day 
hid  J  a  -«d  without  their  seeing  them  together,  never  seeking 
fvny  concealment  and  never  quarrelling,  tney  had  ended  by  ft'*^ 
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customiug  themselves  to  their  free  and  apparently  indissoluble 
union,  and  no  neighbour  had  ever  paid  court  to  the  ainica  of  An- 
zoleto.  "Whether  Avas  this  owing  to  her  supposed  engagement  or 
to  her  extreme  poverty? — or  was  it,  perhaps,  that  her  person 
had  no  attractions  for  them  ?  This  last  supposition  is  the 
most  probable. 

Every  one  knows,  however,  that  from  fourteen  to  fifteen, 
girls  are  generally  thin,  out  of  sorts,  without  harmony  either 
as  to  proi^ortions  or  movements.  Towards  fifteen,  to  use  a 
common  expression,  they  undei'go  a  sort  of  fusion,  after  which 
they  become,  if  not  pretty,  at  least  agreeable.  It  has  even  been 
remarked  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  a  young  girl  should  grow 
good-looking  too  early. 

Consuelo,  like  others,  had  gained  all  the  benefits  of  adoles- 
cence ;  she  was  no  longer  called  ugly,  simply  because  she  had 
ceased  to  be  so.  As  she  was  neither  Dauphine  nor  Infanta, 
however,  there  were  no  crowds  of  courtiers  to  proclaim  that 
her  royal  highness  grew  day  by  day  more  beautiful  ;  and  no  one 
was  sufficiently  solicitous  to  tell  Auzoleto  that  he  should  have 
no  occasion  to  blush  for  his  bride. 

Since  Anzoleto  had  heard  her  termed  ugly  at  an  age  when  the 
word  had  neither  sense  nor  meaning,  he  had  forgotten  to  think 
about  it;  his  vanity  had  taken  another  direction.  The  theatre 
and  renown  were  all  his  care,  and  he  had  no  time  to  think  of  con- 
quests. His  curiosity  was  appeased — he  had  no  more  to  learn. 
At  twenty-two  he  was  in  a  measure  blasé  ;  yet  his  affection 
for  Consuelo  was  tranquil  as  at  eighteen,  despite  a  few  chaste 
kisses,  taken  as  they  were  given,  without  shame. 

Let  us  not  be  astonished  at  this  calmness  and  propriety  on 
the  part  of  a  youth  in  other  respects  not  over  particular.  Our 
young  people  had  ceased  to  live  as  described  at  the  beginning 
of  this  history,  Consuelo,  now  nearly  sixteen,  continued  her 
somewhat  wandering  life,  leaving  the  conservatory  to  eat  her 
rice  and  repeat  her  lesson  on  the  steps  of  the  Piazetta  with 
Anzoleto.  When  her  mother,  worn  out  by  fatigue,  ceased  to 
sing  for  charity  in  the  coffee-houses  in  the  evening,  the  poor 
creature  sought  refuge  in  one  of  the  most  miserable  garrets  of 
the  Corte  Miuelli,  to  die  upon  a  pallet.  Then  the  good  Con- 
suelo, quitting  her  no  moi'e,  entirely  changed  her  manner  of 
life.  Exclusive  of  the  hours  when  the  professor  deigned  to 
give  his  lessons,  she  laboured  sometimes  at  her  needle,  some- 
times at  counter-point,  but  always  at  the  bedside  of  her  imperi- 
ous and  despairing  mother,  who  had  cruelly  ill-treated  her  in  her 
infancy,  and  who  now  prr.'sented  the  frightful  spectacle  of  a 
last  struggle  without  courage  and  without  virtue.  The  filial 
piety  and  devotion  of  Consuelo  never  ffagged  for  a  singlo 
mstant.  The  pleasures  of  youth  and  of  her  free  and  wan- 
dering life — even  love  itself — all  were  sacrificed  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  or  regret.  Anzoleto  made  ])ittcr  complaints, 
but  finding  i-cproaches  useless,  resolved  to  forget  her  and  to 
omuse  himself;  but  this  he  found  imposfjible,    lie  had  none  of 
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the  industry  of  Cousuelo;  he  leai-ned  quickly  but  imperfectly' 
the  inferior  lessons  which  his  teacher,  to  gain  the  salary  pro- 
mised by  Zustiniani,  gave  him  equally  quickly  and  equally 
ill.  This  was  all  very  well  for  Anzoleto,  in  whom  prodigal 
nature  made  up  for  lost  time  and  the  effects  of  inferior  in- 
struction, but  there  were  hours  of  leisure  during  which  the 
friendly  and  cheerful  society  of  Consuelo  were  found  sadly 
wanting.  He  tried  to  addict  himself  to  the  habits  of  his  class; 
he  frequented  pubhc-houses,  and  wasted  with  young  scape- 
graces the  trifling  bounties  he  enjoyed  through  the  favom-  of 
Count  Zustiniani.  This  sort  of  life  pleased  him  for  some 
weeks  ;  but  he  soon  found  that  his  health  and  his  voice  were 
becoming  sensibly  impaired — that  the  far-niente  was  not  ex- 
cess, and  that  excess  was  not  his  element.  Preserved  from 
bad  passions  through  a  higher  species  of  self-love,  he  retired 
to  solitude  and  study  ;  but  they  only  presented  a  frightful 
mixture  of  gloom  and  difficulty.  He  saw  that  Consuelo  was 
no  less  necessary  to  his  talents  than  to  his  happiness.  She 
was  studious  and  persevering — living  in  an  atmosphere  of 
music  as  a  bird  in  the  air  or  a  fish  in  the  wave — loving  to 
overcome  difficulties  without  inquiring  into  their  nature  any 
more  than  a  child — but  impelled  to  combat  the  obstacles  ana 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  art,  by  an  instinct  invisiole  as  that 
which  causes  the  germ  to  penetrate  the  soil  and  seek  the  air. 
Consuelo  enjoyed  one  of  those  rare  and  happy  temperaments 
for  which  labour  is  an  enjoyment,  a  sort  of  repose,  a  necessary 
condition,  and  to  which  inaction  would  be  an  effort,  a  waste, 
in  short  a  disease — if  inaction  indeed  to  such  natures  were 
possible.  But  they  know  nothing  of  the  kind;  in  apparent 
idleness  they  still  labour,  but  it  is  not  so  much  reverie  as  medita- 
tion. In  seeing  them  act,  one  would  suppose  that  they  were 
creating,  Avhereas  they  but  give  expression  to  what  has  been 
already  created.  You  will  tell  me,  gentle  reader,  that  you 
have  never  known  such  rare  temperaments;  to  which  I  shall 
reply,  dearly  beloved  reader,  that  1  have  met  with  but  one.  If 
so,  am  I  older  than  you?  AVhy  can  1  not  tell  you  that  I 
have  analysed  in  my  own  poor  brain  the  divine  mystery  of 
this  intellectual  activity?  But  alas!  friendly  reader,  it  is 
neither  you  nor  I  who  shall  study  this  in  ourselves. 

Consuolo  worked  on,  amusing  herself  the  while.  She  per- 
sisted for  hours  togcthei-,  either  by  free  and  capricious  flights 
of  song  or  by  study  on  the  book,  to  vanquish  difficulties  which 
would  have  repelle<l  Anzoleto  if  left  to  himself;  and  without 
any  idea  of  emulation  or  premeditated  design,  she  forced  him 
t<»  follow  her,  to  second  her,  to  comprehend  and  to  reply  to 
her — somL'tinu's,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  almost  childish 
bursts  of  laught<'r — sometimes  borne  away  by  the  poetic  and 
creative /aiifo.si'a,  which  pervades  the  popular  t<Mnpcrament  of 
Italy  and  Spain.  During  the  many  years  in  which  he  was  in- 
fluenctnl  by  tlu'  genius  of  Cunsuelo— drinking  at  a  source  which 
he  did  nol  conipreliend — I'opying  her  without  knowing  it — 
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Anzoleto,  held  besides  in  chains  by  his  indolence,  had  become 
a  strange  compound  of  knowledge  and  ignorance,  of  inspira- 
tion and  frivolity,  of  power  and  weakness,  of  boldness  and 
awkwardness,  such  as  had  plunged  Porpora  at  the  last  re- 
hearsal into  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  meditation  and  conjecture. 
The  maestro  did  not  know  the  secret  of  the  riches  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  Cousuelo;  for  having  once  severely  scolded  the 
little  one  for  her  intimacy  with  this  great  idler,  he  had  never 
again  seen  them  together.  Consuelo,  bent  upon  maintaining 
the  good-mil  of  her  master,  took  care  whenever  she  saw  him 
at  a  distance,  if  in  company  with  Anzoleto,  to  hide  herself 
with  agile  bounds  behind  a  column,  or  to  disappear  in  the  re- 
cesses of  some  gondola. 

These  precautions  were  still  continued,  when,  Consuelo 
having  become  a  nurse,  Anzoleto,  unable  to  support  her  ab- 
sence, and  feeling  life,  hope,  inspiration,  and  even  existence 
failing  him,  returned  to  share  her  sedentary  life,  and  to  bear 
with  her  the  sourness  and  angry  whims  of  the  dying  woman. 
Some  months  before  the  close  of  her  life,  the  unhappy  crea- 
ture, broken  down  by  her  sufferings,  and  vanquished  by  the  filial 
piety  of  her  daughter,  felt  her  soul  opened  to  mUder  emotions. 
She  habituated  herself  to  the  attentions  of  Anzoleto,  who,  al- 
though little  accustomed  to  acts  of  friendship  and  self-denial, 
displayed  a  zealous  kindness  and  good-\vill  towards  the  feeble 
sufferer.  Anzoleto  had  an  even  temper  and  gentle  demeanour. 
His  perseverance  towards  her  and  Consuelo  at  length  won 
her  heart,  and  in  her  last  moments  she  made  them  promise 
never  to  abandon  each  other,  Anzoleto  promised,  and  even 
felt  in  this  solemn  act  a  depth  of  feeling  to  which  he  had  been 
hitherto  a  stranger.  The  djnng  woman  made  the  engagement 
easier  to  him  by  saying  : — "  Let  her  be  your  friend,  your  sister, 
or  your  wife,  only  leave  her  not;  she  knows  none,  has  listened 
to  none,  but  you." 

C.-^nsuelo,  now  an  orphan,  continued  to  ply  her  needle  and 
study  music,  as  well  to  procure  means  for  the  present  as  to 
prepare  for  her  union  with  Anzoleto,  During  two  years  he 
continued  to  visit  her  in  her  garret,  without  experiencing  any 
passi<'»n  for  her,  or  being  able  to  feel  it  for  others,  so  much  did 
the  cliarm  of  being  with  her  seem  preferable  to  all  other  things. 

Without  fully  appreciating  the  lofty  faculties  of  his  compa- 
nion, he  could  see  that  her  attainments  and  capabilities  were 
superior  to  those  of  any  of  the  singers  at  8an  Samuel,  or  even 
to  those  of  Corilla  herself.  To  his  habitual  affection  Avere  now 
added  the  hope,  and  almost  the  conviction,  that  a  community 
of  interests  would  render  thoii'  future  existence  at  once  bril- 
liant and  profitable.  Consuelo  thought  little  of  the  future: 
foresight  was  not  among  hei*  good  qualities.  She  would  have 
cultivated  music  witliout  any  other  end  in  view  than  that  of 
fulfilling  her  vocation;  and  the  community  of  interest  which 
th(!  practice  of  that  ai't  was  to  realise  between  her  and  her 
friend,  had  no  other  meaning  to  her  than  that  of  an  associa- 
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tion  of  happiness  and  affection.  It  was  therefore  XTithout  ap- 
prising her  of  it,  that  he  conceived  the  hope  of  realizing  their 
dreams;  and  learning  that  Zustiniani  had  decided  on  replacing 
Gorilla,  Anzoleto,  sagaciously  divining  the  wishes  of  his  patron, 
had  made  the  proposal  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 

But  Consuelo's  ugliness — this  strange,  unexpected,  and  in- 
vincible drawback,  if  the  count  indeed  were  not  deceived — had 
struck  terror  and  consternation  to  his  soul.  So  he  retraced 
his  steps  to  the  Corte  ^linelli,  stopping  every  instant  to  recal  to 
his  mind  in  a  new  point  of  view  the  likeness  of  his  friend, 
and  to  repeat  again  and  again,  "  ]N^ot  prettv  ? — uglv  ? — fright- 
ful ?" 

CHAPTER  Ylir. 

"Why  do  you  stare  at  me  so?"  said  Consuelo,  seeing  him 
enter  her  apartment,  and  fix  a  steady  gaze  upon  her,  without 
uttering  a  word.  "  One  would  thint  you  had  never  seen  me 
before." 

"  Jt  is  true,  Consuelo,"  he  replied;  "  I  have  never  seen  you." 

"Are  you  crazy?"  continued  she;  "I  know  not  what  you 
mean." 

"  Ah,  Heavens:  I  fear  I  am,"  exclaimed  Anzoleto.  "  I  have 
a  dark,  hideous  spot  in  my  brain,  which  prevents  me  from 
seeing  you," 

"  Holy  Virgin!  you  are  ill,  my  friend  1" 

"  X6,  dear  girl  ;  calm  yourself,  and  let  us  endeavour  to  see 
clearly.     Tell  me,  Consuelo,  do  you  think  me  handsome?" 

"  Surely  1  do,  since  I  love  you." 

"But  it  you  did  not  love  me,  what  would  you  think  of  me 
then  ?" 

"How  can  I  know?" 

"  But  when  you  look  at  other  men,  do  you  know  whether 
they  arc  handsome  or  ugly?" 

Yes;  but  I  find  you  handsomer  than  the  handsomest." 

"Is  it  because  1  am  so  or  because  you  love  mo?" 

"  Both  one  and  the  other,  I  think.  Everybody  calls  you 
handsome,  and  you  know  that  vou  arc  so.  But  why  do  vou 
ask  ?"  ' 

"  I  wish  to  know  if  you  would  love  me  were  I  frightful  ?" 

"  I  should  not  be  aware  ot  it  perhaps." 

"  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  it  is  possible  to  love  ono  wlio  is 
ngly?;' 

"Why  not,  since  you  loye  me?" 

'^Are  you  ugly,  then,  Corisuclo?  Tell  mc  truly— are  you 
indeed  ugly?" 

"  They  have  always  told  mo  so — do  you  not  see  it?" 

"  No  ;  in  truth,  I  see  no  surh  thing. 

"  In  that  case,  1  am  han<îsome  C'n<»ugh,  and  am  well  satisfuMl." 

"  Hold  ther»>,  Consuelo,  When  you  lo<»k  at  me  so  sweetly,  so 
lovingly,  so  naturally,  I  think   you  pnttirr  far  than  Corilla; 
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but  I  want  to  know  if  it  bo  an  illusion  of  my  imagination  or 
reality.  I  know  the  expression  of  your  countenance;  I  know 
that  it  is  good,  and  that  it  pleases  me.  When  I  am  angry,  it 
calms  me;  when  sorrowful,  it  cheers  me;  when  1  am  cast 
down,  it  revives  me.  But  your  features,  Consuelo,  I  cannot 
tell  if  they  are  ugly  or  not."' 

" But  I  ask  you  once  more,  what  does  it  concern  you?" 

"  I  must  know;  tell  me,  therefore,  if  it  be  possible  for  a  hand- 
some man  to  love  an  ugly  woman." 

"  You  loved  my  poor  mother,  who  was  no  better  than  a 
spectre,  and  I  loved  her  so  dearly  1" 

"  And  did  you  think  her  ugly  ?" 

"Xo;  did  you?" 

"  1  thought  nothing  about  it.  But  to  love  with  passion, 
Consuelo — for,  in  truth,  I  love  you  passionately,  do  I  not?  I 
cannot  live  without  you — cannot  quit  you.  Is  not  that  love, 
Consuelo?" 

"  Could  it  be  anything  else?" 

"  Could  it  be  friendship?" 

"  Yes,  it  might,  indeed,  be  friendship — " 

Here  the  much  surprised  Consuelo  paused  and  looked  atten- 
tively at  Anzoleto,  while  he,  falling  into  a  melancholy  reverie, 
asked  himself  for  the  first  time  whether  it  was  love  or  fi'ieud- 
ship  which  he  felt  for  Consuelo  ;  or  whether  the  moderation  and 
propriety  of  his  demeanour  were  the  result  of  respect  or  indif- 
ference. For  the  first  time  he  looked  at  the  young  girl  with 
the  eyes  of  a  youth  ;  analysed,  not  vrithout  difliculty,  her  face, 
her  form,  her  eyes — all  the  details  in  fine  of  which  he  had  had 
hitherto  but  a  confused  ideal  in  his  mind.  For  the  first  time 
Consuelo  was  embarrassed  by  the  demeanour  of  her  friend. 
She  blushed,  her  hear:  beat  with  violence,  and  she  turned  aside 
her  head,  unable  to  support  Anzoleto's  gaze.  At  last,  as  he 
preserved  a  silence  which  she  did  not  care  to  break,  a  feeling 
of  anguish  took  possession  of  her  heart,  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks,  and  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  I  see  it  plainly,"  said  she  ;  "  you  have  come  to  tell  me 
that  you  will  no  longer  have  me  for  your  friend." 

"  No,  no  ;  I  did  not  say  that — I  did  not  say  that!"  exclaimed 
Anzoleto,  terrified  by  the  tears  which  he  caused  her  to  shed 
for  the  first  time  ;  and,  restored  to  all  his  brotherly  feeling,  he 
folded  Consuelo  in  his  arms,  ijut  as  she  turned  her  head 
aside,  he  kissed,  in  place  of  her  calm,  cool  cheek,  a  glowing 
shoulder,  ill-concealed  by  a  handkerchief  of  black  lace. 

"  1  know  not  well  what  ails  me,"  exclaimed  Consuelo,  tear- 
ing herself  from  his  arms  ;  "  1  think  1  am  ill  ;  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  going  to  die." 

"  You  must  not  die,"  said  Anzoleto,  following  and  supporting 
her  in  his  arms;   "  you  arc  fair,  Consuelo — yes,  you  arc  fair!  ' 

In  truth,  she  was  then  very  fair.  Anzoleto  never  inquired 
how,  but  he  could  not  help  repeating  it,  for  his  heart  felt  it 
warmly. 
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"  But,"  said  Consuelo,  pale  and  agitated,  '  why  do  you  insist 
so  on  finding  me  pretty  to-day  ?'"' 

•'  Would  you  not  wish  to  he  so,  deai-  Consuelo?" 

"  Yes,  for  you!'' 

"  And  for  others  too?'' 

"  It  concerns  me  not."' 

"  But  if  it  indueuced  our  future  prospects?"  Here  Anzoleto, 
seeing  the  uneasiness  which  he  caused  his  betrothed,  told  her 
candidly  all  that  had  occurred  between  the  count  and  himself. 
And  wlien  he  came  to  repeat  the  expressions,  anything  but 
iiattering,  which  Zustiniani  had  employed  when  speaking  of 
her,  the  good  Consuelo,  now  perfectly  tranquil,  could  not  re- 
strain a  violent  burst  of  laughter,  (u-j-ing  at  the  same  time 
her  tear-stained  eyes. 

"  Well?"  said  Anzoleto,  surprised  at  this  total  absence  of 
vanity,  "do  you  take  it  so  coolly?  Ahl  Consuelo,  I  can  see 
that  you  are  a  little  coquette.  You  know  very  well  that  you 
are  not  ugly."' 

"  Listen,"  said  she,  smiling  ;  "  since  you  are  so  serious  about 
trifles,  I  find  I  must  satisfy  you  a  little.  I  never  was  a  co- 
quette, and  not  being  handsome,  do  not  wish  to  seem  ridicu- 
lous.    But  as  to  beintï  uçrlv,  I  am  no  longer  so." 

•'  Indeed  !     Who  has  told  you  ?" 

"  First  it  was  my  mother,  who  was  never  uneasy  about  my 
ugliness.  I  heard  her  often  say  that  she  was  far  less  passable 
than  I  in  her  infancy,  and  yet  M'hen  she  was  twenty  she  was  the 
handsomest  girl  in  Burgos.  You  know  that  when  the  people 
looked  at  her  in  the  cafés  whereshesang,  they  said,  'this  woman 
nfust  have  been  once  beautiful.'  See,  my  good  Iriend,  beauty 
is  fleeting  ;  when  its  possessor  is  sunk  in  poverty  it  lasts  for  a 
moment  and  then  is  no  more.  I  might  become  handsome — 
who  knows? — if  I  was  not  to  be  too  much  exhausted,  if  I  got 
sound  rest,  an<l  did  not  sufter  too  much  from  hunger." 

"  Consuelo,  we  will  never  part.  I  ^hall  soon  be  rich.  You 
will  then  want  f<»r  nothing,  and  can  be  pn  tty  at  your  ease.' 

"  Ilcavon  grant  it;  but  God's  will  be  done!" 

"  But  all  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose;  we  must  see  if  the 
count  will  find  you  handsome  enough  for  the  theatre." 

"  That  hard-hoarted  count:    Let  us  trust  that  he  will  not  bo 
too  exacting.  " 
•  "  First  and  foremost  then,  you  are  not  ugly?" 

''No;  lam  not  ugly.  I  hoard  th<>  glass-blower  over  the 
way  there  say  not  long  ago  to  his  wife — '  Do  you  know  that 
little  Consuelo  is  not  so  much  amiss.  Slio  has  a  fine  figure, 
and  when  she  laughs  she  fills  one's  heart  with  Joy  ;  but  when 
8h(^  sings,  oh,  how  beautiful  she  is  1'  " 

"  And  what  did  the  glass-blower's  wife  say  ?  ' 

"  She  said — '  What  is  it  to  you?  Mind  your  business.  AVhat 
has  .'»  marrie<l  man  to  do  with  young  girls?'" 

"  Did  she  appear  angry! '' 

"  Oh,  very  angrv.' 
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"  It  is  a  good  sign.  She  knew  that  her  husband  was  not  far 
wrong.     Well,  what  more  ?" 

"  Why,  the  Countess  Moncenigo,  who  gives  out  work  and 
has  always  been  kind  to  me,  said  last  week  to  Dr.  Ancillo, 
who  was  there  when  I  called — '  Only  look,  doctor,  how  this 
Zitella  has  grown,  how  fair  she  is  and  how  well  madel'  " 

"  And  what  did  the  doctor  say  ?" 

"  '  Very  true,  madam,'  said  he  ;  ^per  J3accol  I  should  not  have 
known  her  :  she  is  one  of  those  constitutions  that  become  hand- 
some when  they  gain  a  little  fat.  She  will  be  a  fine  girl,  you 
will  see  that.'  " 

"  And  what  more?" 

"  Then  the  superior  of  Santa  Chiara,  for  whom  I  work  em- 
broidery for  the  altars,  said  to  one  of  the  sisters — '  Does  not 
Consuelo  resemble  Santa  Cecilia?  Every  time  that  I  pray 
before  her  image  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  this  little  one,  and 
then  I  pray  for  her  that  she  may  never  fall  into  sin  and  that 
she  may  never  sing  but  for  the  church.'  " 

"  And  what  said  the  sister  ?" 

"  The  sister  replied — '  It  is  true,  mother — it  is  quite  true.' 
As  for  myself,  I  hastened  to  the  church  and  looked  at  their 
Cecilia,  which  is  painted  by  a  great  master,  and  is  very,  very 
beautiful," 

"And  like  vou?" 

"  A  little."  " 

"  And  you  never  told  me  that?" 

"  I  never  thought  of  it." 

"  Dear  Consuelo,  you  are  beautiful  then?" 

"  1  do  not  think  so  ;  but  I  am  not  so  ugly  as  they  say.  O&o 
thing  is  certaui — they  no  longer  call  me  ugly.  Perhaps  they 
think  it  would  give  me  pain  to  hear  it." 

"  Let  me  see,  little  Consuelo  ;  look  at  me.  First,  you  have 
the  most  beautiful  eyes  in  the  world." 

"  But  my  mouth  is  large,"  said  Consuelo,  laughing,  and 
taking  up  a  broken  bit  of  looking-glass,  which  served  her  as 
a  pysche. 

"  It  is  not  very  small  indeed,  but  then  what  glorious  teeth  I" 
said  Anzoleto;  "they  are  as  white  as  pearls,  and  when  you 
smile  you  show  them  all." 

"  In  tliat  case  you  must  say  something  that  will  make  me 
laugh,  wh(;n  we  are  with  the  count." 

"  You  have  magnificent  hair,  Consuelo." 

"  Oh  yes  ;  would  you  like  to  see  it?"  and  she  loosed  the  pins 
which  fastened  it,  and  her  dark  shining  locks  fell  in  flowing 
masses  to  the  floor. 

"  Your  chest  is  bi'oad,  your  waist  small,  your  shoulders — ah, 
they  are  beautiful,  Consuelo  !" 

"My  foet,"  said  Consuelo,  turning  the  conversation,  "are 
not  so  l)ad;"  and  she  hehl  up  a  littl»;  Andalusian  foot,  a  beauty 
almost  unknown  in  Venice. 

"  Your  hand  is  beautiful,  also,"  said  Anzoleto,  kissing  for  the 
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first  time  that  hand  which  he  had  hitherto  clasped  only  in  com- 
passion.    "Let  rae see  your  arms." 

•■  But  you  have  seen  them  a  hundred  times,"  said  she, 
removing:  her  long  gloves. 

''  No  ;  I  have  never  seen  them."  said  Anzoleto,  whose  admi- 
ration every  moment  increased,  and  he  again  relapsed  into 
silence,  gazing  with  beaming  eyes  on  the  young  girl,  in  whom 
each  moment  he  discovered  new  beauties. 

All  at  once  Consuelo,  embarrassed  by  this  display,  endea- 
voured to  regain  her  former  quiet  enjoyment,  and  began  to 
pace  up  and  down  the  apartment,  gesticulating  and  singing 
from  time  to  time  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated  fashion,  several 
passages  from  the  lyric  drama,  just  as  if  she  were  a  performer 
on  the  stage. 

"  Magnificent!"  exclaimed  Anzoleto,  ravished  with  surprise 
at  finding  her  capable  of  a  display  which  she  had  not  hitherto 
manifested. 

"  It  is  anything  but  magnificent,"'  said  Consuelo,  reseating 
herself;  "and  I  hope  you  only  spoke  in  jest.' 

''  It  would  be  magnificent  on  the  boards  at  any  rate.  I  assure 
you  there  would  not  be  a  gesture  too  much.  Gorilla  would 
burst  with  jealousy,  for  it  is  just  the  way  she  gets  on  when 
they  applaud  her  to  the  skies." 

"  My  dear  Anzoleto,  I  do  not  wish  that  Corilla  should  grow 
jealous  about  any  such  nonsense;  if  the  public  were  to  applaud 
me  merely  because  I  knew  how  to  ape  her.  I  would  never  ap- 
pear before  them." 

•'  You  would  do  better  then?" 

"  I  hope  so,  or  I  should  never  attempt  it." 

"Very  well  ;  how  would  you  manage  f* 

''  {  cannot  say." 

"Try." 

*'  No;  for  all  this  is  but  a  dream;  and  until  they  have  de- 
cided whether  I  am  ugly  or  not,  we  hatl  better  not  plan  any 
more  fine  projects.  Perhaps  we  are  a  little  mad  just  now,  and 
after  all,  as  the  count  has  said,  Consuelo  may  be  frightful."^ 

This  last  supposition  caused  Anzoleto  to  take  his  leave. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  though  almost  unknown  to  bio- 
graphtTs,  Porpora,  one  of  the  best  Italian  composers  of  the 
«'iglitt't-nth  Cfutury,  the  pupil  of  Scarlatti,  the  master  of  liasse, 
Facinelli,  Cafariollo,  Mingotti,  yaliml)ini,  Hubert  (surnamed 
tli|'  I*orporino),  of  Gabrielli,  of  Monteni — in  a  wonl.  the 
founder  »>f  tlie  most  cclebratod  school  of  his  time — languishi'd 
in  obscurity  at  Venice,  in  a  condition  bonleriug  on  poverty  and 
despair.  Nevertheless,  he  had  formerly  been  director  of  the 
conservatory  of  the  AspedaUttn  in  the  same  city,  an<l  this 
l>eriotl  of  his  lifo  had  been  even  brilliant.  He  had  there 
written  and  performed  his  best  operas,  his  most  beautiful  can- 
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tatas,  and  his  finest  church  music.  Invited  to  A'ionna  in 
1728,  he  had  there  after  some  effort  gained  the  favour  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI.  Patronised  at  the  court  of  Saxony, 
where  he  gave  lessons  to  the  electoral  princess,  Porpora 
from  that  repaired  to  London,  where  he  rivalled  for  nine  or 
ten  years  the  glory  of  Handel,  the  master  of  masters,  Avhose 
star  at  that  period  had  begun  to  pale.  The  genius  of  the  lat- 
ter however  obtained  the  supremacy,  and  Poi-pora,  \vounded 
in  pride  and  purse,  had  returned  to  A^enice  to  resume  the  direc- 
tion of  another  conservatory.  He  still  composed  operas,  but 
found  it  difi&cult  to  get  them  represented.  His  last,  although 
written  in  Venice,  was  brought  out  in  London,  where  it  had  no 
success.  His  genius  had  incurred  these  serious  a-ssanlts,  against 
which  fortune  and  glory  might  perhaps  have  sustained  him;  but 
the  neglect  and  ingratitude  of  Hasse,  Farinelli,  and  Cafariello, 
broke  his  heart,  soured  his  character,  and  poisoned  his  old  age. 
He  is  known  to  have  died  miserable  and  neglected  in  his 
eightieth  year  at  Naples. 

At  the  period  when  Count  Zustiniani,  foreseeing  and  almost 
desiring  the  defection  of  Corilla,  sought  to  replace  her,  Por- 
pora was  subject  to  violent  fits  of  ill  humour,  not  always  with- 
out foundation;  for  if  they  preferred  and  sang  at  Venice  the 
music  of  Jomelli,  of  Lotti,  of  Carissimi,  of  Gaspirini,  and  other 
excellent  masters,  they  also  adopted  without  discrimination  the 
productions  of  Cocchi,  of  Buini,  of  Salvator  Apollini,  and  other 
local  composers,  whose  common  and  easy  style  served  to  flatter 
mediocrity.  The  operas  of  Hasse  could  not  please  a  master 
justly  dissatisfied.  The  worthy  but  unfortunate  Porpora  there- 
fore, closing  his  heart  and  ears  alike  to  modern  productions, 
sought  to  crush  them  under  the  glory  and  authority  of  the  an- 
cients. He  judged  too  severely  of  the  graceful  compositions  of 
Galuppi,  and  even  the  original  fantasias  of  Chiozzetto,  a  favour- 
ite composer  at  Venice.  In  short,  he  would  only  speak  of  Mar- 
tini, Durante,  Monte  Verde,  and  Palestrina  ;  I  do  not  know  if 
even  Marcello  and  Leo  found  favour  in  his  eyes.  It  was  there- 
fore with  reserve  and  dissatisfaction  that  he  received  the  first 
overtures  of  Zustiniani  concerning  his  poor  pupil  ,whose  good 
fortune  and  glory  he  nevertheless  desired  to  promote  ;  for  he 
had  too  much  experience  not  to  bo  aware  of  her  abilities  and 
her  deserts.  P)Ut  ho  shook  his  head  at  the  idea  of  the  profa- 
nation of  a  genius  so  pure,  and  so  liberally  nurtured  on  the 
sacred  manna  of  the  old  masters,  and  replied — "  Take  her  if  it 
must  bo  so — this  spotless  soul,  this  stninless  intellect — cast  her 
to  the  dogs,  hand  her  over  to  the  brutes,  for  such  seems  the 
destiny  of  genius  at  the  period  in  Avhich  wo  live." 

This  dissatisfaction,  at  once  grave  and  ludicrous,  gave  tli(* 
count  a  lofty  idea  of  the  merit  oif"  the  pupil  from  the  high  value 
which  the  severe  master  attached  to  it. 

"So,  so,  my  dear  maestn»,"  he  exclaimed:  "is  that  indeed 
your  opinion?  is  this  Consuolo  a  creature  so  extraordinary,  so 
divine?  ' 
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"  You  shall  hear  her,"  said  Porpora,  with  an  ak-  of  resigna- 
tion, while  he  murmured,  "  It  is  her  destiny." 

The  count  succeeded  in  raisinoj  the  spirits  of  the  master  from 
their  state  of  depression,  and  led  him  to  expect  a  serious  re- 
form in  the  choice  of  operas.  He  promised  to  exclude  inferior 
productions  so  soon  as  he  should  succeed  in  getting  rid  of  Go- 
rilla, to  whose  caprices  he  attributed  their  admission  and  suc- 
cess. He  even  dexterously  gave  him  to  understand  that  he 
would  he  very  reserved  as  to  Hasse;  and  declared  that  if  For 
pora  would  vrr'ite  an  opera  for  Consuelo,  the  pupil  would  confer 
a  double  glory  on  her  master  in  expressing  his  thoughts  in  a 
style  which  suited  them,  as  well  as  realize  a  lyric  triumph  for 
San  Samuel  and  for  the  count. 

Porpora,  fairly  vanquished,  began  to  thaw,  and  now  secretly 
longed  for  the  coming  out  of  his  pupil,  as  much  as  he  had 
hitherto  dreaded  it  from  the  fear  that  she  should  bi?  the  means 
of  adding  fresh  lustre  to  the  productions  of  his  rivals.  But 
as  the  count  expressed  some  anxiety  touching  Consuelo' s 
appearance,  he  refused  to  permit  him  to  hear  her  in  private 
and  without  preparation. 

"  I  do  not  wish  you  to  suppose,"'  said  he,  in  reply  to  the 
count's  questions  and  entreaties,  ''  that  she  is  a  beauty.  A 
poorly  dressed  and  timid  girl,  in  presence  of  a  nobleman  and  a 
judge — a  child  of  the  people,  who  has  never  been  the  object  of 
the  slightest  attention — cannot  dispense  with  some  preparatory 
toilet.  And  besides  Consuelo  is  one  whose  expression  genius 
ennobles  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  She  must  be  seen  and 
heard  at  the  same  time.  Leave  it  all  to  me:  if  you  are  not 
satisfied  you  may  leave  her  alone,  and  I  shall  find  out  means 
of  making  her  a  good  nun,  who  will  be  the  glory  of  the  school 
and  the  instructress  of  future  pupils."  Such  in  fact  was  the 
destiny  which  Porpora  had  planned  for  Consuelo. 

When  he  saw  his  pupil  again,  he  told  her  that  she  was  to  be 
heard  and  an  opinion  given  of  her  by  the  count  ;  but  as  she 
was  uneasy  on  tho  score  of  her  looks,  ho  gave  her  to  under- 
stand that  she  would  not  be  seon — in  short,  that  she  would 
sing  behind  the  organ-screen,  the  count  being  merely  present 
at  the  service  in  the  church,  lie  advised  her,  however,  to  dress 
with  some  attention  to  appearance,  as  she  would  h  ivo  to  be 
presenti^d,  and  though  tho  noble  master  was  poor  ho  gave  In  r 
money  for  tho  i>urposo.  Consuelo,  frishtened  and  agitated, 
busied  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  with  attention  to  her  person, 
ha»t<'ned  to  see  after  her  toilet  and  her  voice.  She  tried  tho 
la&t^  and  found  it  so  fresh,  so  brilliant,  and  so  full,  that  Anzo- 
let<^)  to  whom  she  sung,  more  than  once  repeated  with  ecstasy, 
'"  Alas!  why  should  they  require  more  than  that  she  knows 
how  to  sinrr?" 
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CHAPTER   X.  ' 

OiV  the  eve  of  the  important  day,  Anzoleto  found  Consuelo's 
door  closed  and  locked,  and  after  having  waited  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  on  the  stairs,  he  finally  obtained  permission  to  see 
his  friend  in  her  festal  attire,  the  effect  of  which  she  wished  to 
try  before  him.  She  had  on  a  handsome  flowered  muslin 
dress,  a  lace  handkerchief,  and  powder.  She  was  so  much 
altered,  that  Anzoleto  was  for  some  moments  uncertain  whether 
she  had  gained  or  lost  by  the  change.  The  hesitation  which 
Consuelo  read  in  his  eyes  was  a,s  the  stroke  of  a  dagger  to  her 
heart. 

"Ah!"  said  she,  "I  see  very  well  that  I  do  not  please  you. 
How  can  I  hope  to  please  a  stranger,  when  he  who  loves  me 
sees  nothing  agreeable  in  my  appearance?" 

"Wait  a  little,"  replied  Anzoleto.  "I  like  your  elegant 
figure  in  those  long  stays,  and  the  distinguished  air  which  this 
lace  gives  you.  The  large  folds  of  yom'  petticoat  suit  you  to 
admiration,  but  1  regret  your  long  black  hair.  However,  it  is 
the  fashion,  and  to-morrow  you  must  be  a  lady." 

"And  why  must  I  be  a  lady?  For  my  part  I  hate  this 
powder,  which  fades  one,  and  makes  even  the  most  beautiful 
grow  old  before  her  time.  I  have  an  artificial  air  under  all 
these  furbelows:  in  short,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  myself,  and 
I  see  you  are  not  so  either.  Oh!  by-the-bye,  I  was  at  re- 
hearsal this  morning,  and  saw  Clorinda,  who  also  was  trying 
on  a  new  dress.  She  was  so  gay,  so  fearless,  so  handsome 
(oh!  she  must  be  happy — you  need  not  look  twice  at  her  to  be 
sure  of  her  beauty),  that  I  feel  afraid  of  appearing  beside  her 
before  the  count." 

"  You  may  be  easy;  the  count  has  seen  her,  and  has  heard 
her  too." 

"And  did  she  sing  badly?" 

"  As  she  always  does." 

"Ah,  my  friend,  these  rivalries  spoil  the  disposition.  A 
little  while  ago,  if  Clorinda,  who  is  a  good  girl  notwithstand- 
ing her  vanity,  had  been  spoken  of  unfavourably  by  a  judge, 
I  should  have  been  sorry  for  her  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart; 
I  should  have  shai'od  her  gri(?f  and  humiliation;  and  now  I 
iind  myself  rejoicing  at  it  !  To  strive,  to  envy,  to  seek  to  in- 
jure each  other,  and  all  that  for  a  man  whom  we  do  not  love, 
whom  we  do  not  even  know!  1  feel  very  low-spirited,  my 
dear  lov*},  and  it  seems  to  mo  as  if  I  were  as  much  frightened 
by  the  iflea  of  succeeding  as  by  that  ot  failing.  It  seems  as 
if  our  happiness  was  coming  to  a  close,  and  that  to-morrow 
after  the  trial,  whatever  may  be  the  result,  I  shall  return  to 
this  poor  apartment  a  dillcront  pei'son  Irom  what  I  have 
hitherto  lived  in  it." 

Two  large  tears  rolled  down  Consuelo's  checks, 
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"What:  are  you  going  to  cry  now?"'  said  Anzoleto.  "Do 
you  think  of  -svhat  you  are  doing?  You  -vrill  dim  your  evBS 
and  swell  your  eyelids.  Your  eyes,  Consuelo  !  do  not  spoil  your 
eyes,  which  are  the  most  beautiful  feature  in  your  face." 
*  "  Or  rather  the  least  ugly,"  said  she,  wiping  away  her  tears. 
"  Come,  when  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the  world  we  have  no 
longer  any  right  to  weep." 

Her  friend  tried  to  console  her,  but  she  was  exceedingly 
dejected  all  the  rest  of  the  day;  and  in  the  evening,  as  soon 
as  she  was  alone,  she  carefully  brushed  out  the  powder, 
combed  and  smoothed  her  ebon  hair,  tried  on  a  little  dress  of 
black  silk,  still  fresh  and  well  preserved,  which  she  usually 
wore  on  Sundays,  and  recovered  some  portion  of  her  confidence 
on  once  more  recognising  herself  in  her  mirror.  Then  she 
prayed  fervently  and  thought  of  her  mother,  until,  melted  to 
tears,  she  cried  herself  to  sleep.  AVhen  Anzoleto  came  to  seek 
her  the  next  day  iu  order  to  conduct  her  to  the  church,  he 
found  her  seated'  before  her  spinet,  dressed  as  for  a  holyday, 
aud  practising  her  trial  piece.  ''Whatl"  cried  he,  "your 
hair  not  dressed  I  not  yet  ready  Î  It  is  almost  the  hour.  What 
are  vou  thinking  of,  Consuelo?" 

"  My  friend,"  answered  she  resolutely,  "  my  hair  is  dressed, 
I  am  ready,  1  am  tranquil.  I  wish  to  go  as  I  am.  Those  fine 
robes  do  not  suit  me.  Vou  like  my  black  hair  better  than  if  it 
were  covered  with  powder.  This  waist  does  not  impede  my 
breathing.  Do  not  endeavour  to  change  mv  resolution:  I  have 
made  up  my  mind.  I  have  prayed  to  G-od  to  direct  me,  and 
my  mother  to  watch  over  my  conduct.  God  has  directe<l 
me  to  be  modest  and  simple,  ^iy  mother  has  visited  me  in  my 
dreams,  and  she  said  what  she  has  always  said  to  me;  "Try 
to  sing  well — Providence  will  do  the  rest."  I  saw  her  take  my 
fine  dross,  my  laces  and  my  ribbons,  and  arrange  them  in  tlie 
wardrobe;  and  then  she  put  my  black  frock  and  my  mantilla 
of  nmslin  on  the  chair  at  the  side  of  mv  bed.  As  soon  as  I 
awoke  I  put  past  my  costume  as  she  had  done  iu  the  dream, 
and  I  put  on  the  black  frock  and  mantilla  which  you  see.  I 
f«?el  more  courage  since  I  have  renounced  the  idea  of  pleasing 
by  means  which  I  do  not  know  how  to  use.  Now,  hear  my 
voice;  everything  depends  on  that,  you  know."  She  sounded 
a  note. 

"  Just  heavens!  wc  are  lost,"  cried  Anzoleto;  "  your  voice  is 
husky  and  your  eyes  are  red.  You  have  been  weeping  yester- 
day evening,  Consuelo;  here's  a  fine  business:  I  tell  you  we 
are  dost;  you  are  foolish  to  dress  yourself  in  mourning  on  a 
holyday— it  brings  bad  luck  and  makes  you  ugly.  Now  quick! 
quick!  put  on  your  beautiful  dress,  while  I  go  and  buy  you 
^ome  rouge.     You  are  as  pale  as  a  spectre." 

This  gave  rise  to  a  lively  discussion  Ixtweon  them.  Anzo- 
leto was  a  little  rude.  The' poor  girl's  mind  was  again  agitated, 
and  her  t'ars  llowod  afr.'sli.  An/.«tleto  was  irriuited  still  more, 
and  iu  the  midst  of  their  debate  the  hour  struck — the  fatal  hour, 
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(a  quarter  before  two),  just  time  enough  to  run  to  the  church 
and  reach  it  out  of  breath.  Anzoleto  cursed  and  swore.  Cou- 
suelo,  pale  and  trembling  as  the  star  of  the  morning  which 
mirrors  itself  in  the  bosom  of  the  lagunes,  looked  for  the  last 
time  into  her  little  broken  mirror;  then  turning,  she  threw 
herself  impetuously  into  Anzoleto's  arms.  "  Oh,  my  friend," 
cried  she,  "  do  not  scold  me — do  not  curse  me.  On  the  con- 
trary, press  me  to  your  heart,  and  drive  from  my  cheek  this 
deathlike  paleness.  May  your  kiss  be  as  the  fire  from  the 
altar  upon  the  lips  of  Isaiah,  and  may  God  not  punish  us  for 
having  doubted  his  assistance." 

Then  she  hastily  threw  her  mantilla  over  her  head,  took  the 
music  in  her  hand,  and  dragging  her  dispirited  lover  after  her, 
ran  towards  the  church  of  the  Mendicanti,  where  the  crowd  had 
already  assembled  to  hear  the  magnificent  music  of  Porpora. 
Anzoleto,  more  dead  than  alive,  proceeded  to  join  the  count, 
who  had  appointed  to  meet  him  in  his  gallery;  and  Consuelo 
mounted  to  the  organ  loft,  where  the  choir  was  already 
arranged,  and  the  professor  seated  before  his  desk.  Con- 
suelo did  not  knoAv  that  the  gallery  of  t'e  count  was  so  situ- 
ated as  to  command  a  full  view  of  the  organ  loft,  that  he  al- 
ready had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  and  did  not  lose  one  of  her 
movements. 

But  he  could  not  as  yet  distinguish  her  features,  for  she 
knelt  on  arriving,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  began  to 
pray  with  fervent  devotion.  "  My  God,"  said  she,  in  the 
depths  of  her  heart,  "  thou  knowest  that  I  do  not  ask  thee 
to  raise  me  above  my  rivals  in  order  to  abase  them.  Thou 
knowest  that  I  do  not  wish  to  give  myself  to  the  world  and  to 
profane  arts,  in  order  to  abandon  thy  love,  and  to  lose  myself 
in  the  paths  of  vice.  Thou  knowest  that  pride  does  not  swell 
my  soul,  and  that  it  is  in  order  to  live  with  him  Avhom  my 
mother  permitted  me  to  love,  never  to  separate  myself  fj'om 
him,  to  ensure  his  enjoyment  and  happiness,  that  I  ask  thee 
to  sustain  me,  and  to  ennoble  my  voice  and  my  thoughts 
whon  I  shall  sing  thy  praise!" 

When  the  first  sounds  of  the  orchestra  called  Consuelo  to  her 
place,  she  rose  slowly,  her  mantilla  fell  from  her  shoulders,  and 
her  face  was  at  length  visible  to  the  impatient  and  restless 
spectators  in  the  neighbouring  tribune.  But  what  marvellous 
change  is  here  in  tiiis  young  girl,  just  now  so  pale,  so  cast 
down,  so  overwhelmed  by  fatigue  and  fear  I  The  ether  of 
heaven  seemed  to  ])cde\v  lier  lofty  forehead,  while  a  gentle 
languor  was  diflused  over  the  noble  and  graceful  outlines  of 
her  figure.  Her  tranquil  countenance  expressed  none  of 
those  petty  passions  wliich  seek,  and  as  it  were  exact,  ap- 
plause. There  was  something  about  hor,  solemn,  mysterious, 
and  elevated — at  once  lovely  and  nffocting. 

"  (yourage,  my  daughter!"  said  tho  professor  in  a  low  voice. 
"  You  are  about  to  sing  the  music  of  a  great  master,  and  he 
is  here  to  listen  to  you." 
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"  Who? — Marcello?''  said  Cousuelo,  seeing  the  professor  lay 
the  Hymns  of  Marcello  open  on  the  desk. 

"  Yes — Marcello,''  i-eplied  he,  *'  Sing  as  usual — nothing 
more  and  nothing  less — and  all  will  he  well." 

Marcello,  then  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  had  in  fact  come 
once  again  to  revisit  Venice  his  hhth-place,  where  he  had 
gained  renown  as  composer,  as  writer,  and  as  magistrate.  He 
had  been  full  of  courtesy  towards  Porpora,  who  had  requested 
him  to  be  present  in  his  school,  intending  to  surprise  him  with 
the  performance  of  Consuelo,  who  knew  his  magnificent  "  I 
cieli  immensi  narrano"  by  heart.  Nothing  could  be  better 
adapted  to  the  religious  glow  that  now  animated  the  heart  of 
this  noble  girl.  So  soon  as  the  first  words  of  this  lofty  and  bril- 
liant production  shone  before  her  eyes,  she  felt  as  if  wafted  into 
another  sphere.  Forgetting  Count  Zustiniani — forgetting  the 
spiteful  glances  of  her  rivals — forgetting  even  Anzoleto — she 
thought  only  of  God  and  of  Marcefio,  who  seemed  to  interpret 
those  wondrous  regions  whose  glory  she  was  about  to  cele- 
brate. What  subject  so  beautiful! — what  conception  so  ele- 
vated ! — 

I  cieli  immensi  narrano 
Del  grandi  IdJio  la  gloria  ; 

II  firmamento  lucido 
Air  universo  annunzia 
Quaiito  sisiio  mirabili 
Delia  sua  destra  le  opero. 

A  divine  glow  overspread  her  featm'es,  and  the  sacred  fire  ot 
genius  darted  from  her  large  black  eyes,  as  the  vaulted  roof 
rang  with  that  unequalled  voice,  and  with  those  lofty  accents 
which  could  onlv  proceed  from  an  elevated  intellect,  joined  to  a 
good  heart.  At'ter  he  had  listened  for  a  few  instants,  a  torrent 
of  delicious  tears  streamed  from  Marcello's  eyes.  The  count, 
unable  to  restrain  his  emotion,  exclaimed — 'By  the  Holy 
Rood,  this  woman  is  beautiful:  She  is  Santa  Cecilia,  Santa 
Teresa,  Santa  Consuelo!  She  is  poetry,  she  is  music,  she  is 
faith  personified:"  As  for  Anzoleto,  who  had  risen,  and  whose 
trembling  knees  barely  sufticed  to  sustain  him  with  the  aid  of  his 
hands,  which  clung  convulsively  to  the  grating  of  the  tribune, 
ho  fell  back  upon  his  seat  ready  to  swoon,  intoxicated  with 
pride  and  joy. 

It  requiro<l  all  the  respect  due  to  the  locality,  to  prevent  the 
numerous  dilettanti  in  th(^  crowd  from  bursting  into  applause  as 
if  they  had  been  in  the  theatre.  The  count  would  nut  wait  till 
the  close  of  the  service  to  express  his  enthusiasm  to  Porpora 
and  ^Consuelo.  She  was  obliged  to  rei)air  to  the  tribune  oi 
the  count  to  receive  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  Marcello.  She 
found  him  so  much  agitated  as  to  be  hardly  abl<>  to  speak. 

"  My  daughter,  "  said  he,  with  a  broken  voice,  "rereive  tho 
blessing  of  a  dying  man.  You  have  caused  mo  to  forget  for 
an  instant  the  mortal  sufiVrings  of  many  years.  A  miracle 
scorns  exerbnl  in  mv  behalf,  and  the  unrelenting,  frightful  ma- 
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lady  appears  to  have  fled  for  ever  at  the  sound  of  your  voice. 
If  the  angels  above  sing  like  you,  I  shall  long  to  quit  the  world 
in  order  to  enjoy  that  happiness  which  you  have  made  known 
to  me.  Blessings  then  he  on  you,  oh  my  child,  and  m«y  your 
earthly  happiness  correspond  with  your  deserts!  I  havp  heard 
Faustina,  Romanina,  Cuzzoni,  and  the  rest;  hut  they  are 
not  to  be  named  along  with  you.  It  is  reserved  for  you  to 
let  the  world  hear  what  it  has  never  yet  heard,  and  to  make  it 
feel  what  no  man  has  ever  yet  telt." 

Consuelo,  overwhelmed  by  this  magnificent  eulogium,  bowed 
her  head,  and  almost  bending  to  the  ground,  kissed,  without 
being  able  to  utter  a  word,  the  livid  fingers  of  the  dying  man; 
then  rising  she  cast  a  look  upon  Anzoleto  which  seemed  to 
say — "  Ungrateful  one,  you  knew  not  what  I  wasl" 

CHAPTER  XL 

During  the  remainder  of  the  service,  Consuelo  displayed  energy 
and  resources  which  completely  removed  any  hesitation  Count 
Zustiniani  might  have  felt  respecting  her.  She  led,  she  ani- 
mated, she  sustained  the  choir,  displaying  at  each  instant  pro- 
digious jJOAvers,  and  the  varied  qualities  of  her  voice  rather 
than  the  strength  of  her  lungs.  For  those  M^ho  know  how  to 
sing  do  not  become  tired,  and  Consuelo  sang  with  as  little 
elFort  and  labour  as  others  might  have  in  merely  breathing. 
She  was  heard  above  all  the  rest,  not  because  she  screamed 
like  those  perfoniiers  without  soul  and  without  breath,  but  be- 
cause of  the  unimaginable  sweetness  and  pui'ity  of  her  tones. 
Besides,  she  felt  that  she  was  understood  in  every  minute  par- 
ticular. She  alone,  amidst  the  vulgar  crowd,  the  shrill  voices 
and  imperfect  trills  of  those  around  her,  was  a  musician  and  a 
master.  She  filled  therefore  instinctively  and  without  osten- 
tation, her  powerful  part,  and  as  long  as  the  service  lasted  she 
took  the  prominent  place  which  she  felt  was  necessary.  After 
all  was  over,  the  choi-isters  imputed  it  to  her  as  a  grievance 
and  a  crime;  and  those  very  persons  who,  failing  and  sink- 
ing, had  as  it  were  imploreîl  her  assistance  with  their  looks, 
claimed  for  themselves  all  the  eulogiums  which  were  given  to 
the  school  of  Porpora  at  large.  At  these  eulogiums  the  mas- 
ter smiled  and  said  nothing;  but  he  looked  at  Consuelo,  and 
Anzoleto  understood  very  well  what  his  look  meant. 

After  the  business  of  the  day  was  ovcj",  the  choristers  par- 
took of  a  select  collation  which  the  count  had  caused  to  be 
served  up  in  one  of  the  parNuirs  of  the  convent.  Two  immense 
tables  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon  were  separated  by  the  grat- 
ing, in  the  centre  of  which,  over  an  immense  pat6,  there  was  an 
op<;ning  to  pass  the  dishes,  Avhifh  tho  count  liimself  gracefully 
liandod  rouud  to  the  principal  nmi.s  and  ]nipils.  The  latter, 
dressed  as  Béguines,  came  by  dozens  alternately  to  occupy  the 
vacant  jilaces  in  the  interior  of  the  cloisters.  The  superior, 
seated  next  the  grating,  was  thus  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
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count  as  regarded  the  outward  hall  ;  the  seat  on  his  left  was 
vacant.  Marcello,  Porpora,  the  cui-ate  of  the  parish,  and  the 
"  oflSciating  priests,  some  dilletanti  patrician-,  and  the  lay  ad- 
ministrators of  the  school,  together  ^rith  the  handsome  Anzo- 
leto  with  his  black  coat  and  sword,  had  a  place  at  the  secular 
table.  The  young  singers,  though  usually  animated  enough 
on  such  occasions,  what  with  the  pleasui'e  of  feasting,  of  con- 
versing ^vith  gentlemen,  the  desire  of  pleasing,  or  at  least  ot 
being  observed — were  on  that  day  thoughtful  and  constrained. 
The  project  of  the  count  had  somehow  transpired — for  what 
secret  can  be  kept  in  a  convent  -vWthout  oozing  out  ? — and  each  of 
these  young  girls  secretly  flattered  herself  that  she  should  be 
presented  by  Porpora  in  order  to  succeed  Gorilla.  The  pro- 
fessor was  even  malicious  enough  to  encourage  their  illusions, 
whether  to  induce  them  to  perform  better  before  Marcello,  or 
to  revenge  himself  for  the  previous  annoyance  during  their 
course  of  instruction.  Certain  it  is  that  Clorinda,  who  was  one 
of  the  out-pupils  of  the  conservator].',  was  there  in  full  attire, 
Avaiting  to  take  her  place  beside  the  count  ;  but  when  she  saw 
the  despised  Consuelo,  with  her  black  dress  and  tranquil  mien, 
the  ugly  creature  whom  she  atfected  to  despise,  henceforth  es- 
teemed a  musician  and  the  only  beauty  of  the  school,  she 
became  absolutely  frightful  Anth  anger — uglier  than  Consuelo 
had  ever  been — ugly  as  Venus  herself  would  become  were  she 
actuated  by  a  base  and  degi-ading  motive.  Anzoleto,  exulting 
in  his  victory,  looked  attentively  at  her,  seated  himself  beside 
her,  and  loaded  her  A\-ith  absurd  compliments  which  she  had 
not  sense  to  understand,  but  which  nevertheless  consoled  her. 
She  imagined  she  would  revenge  herself  on  her  rival  by  at- 
tracting her  betrothed,  and  spared  no  pains  to  intoxicate  him 
with  her  charms.  She  was  no  match  however  for  her  com- 
panion, and  Anzoleto  was  acute  enough  to  load  her  with 
ridicule. 

In  the  mean  time  Count  Zustiniani,  upon  conversing  with 
Consuelo,  was  amazed  to  find  her  endowed  with  as  much  tact, 
good  sense,  and  convorsational  powers,  as  he  had  foun<l  in  her 
talent  and  ability  at  church.  Absolutely  devoid  of  coquetry, 
there  was  a  cheerful  frankness  and  confiding  good  nature  in 
her  manner  which  inspired  a  sympathy  equally  rapid  and  ir- 
resistible. AVhen  the  repast  was  at  an  end,  he  invited  her  to 
take  the  air  in  his  gondola  with  his  friends.  Maivello  was 
excused  on  account  of  his  failing  health:  but  Porpora,  Bar- 
borigo,  and  other  patricians  were  present,  and  Anzoleto  wafe  also 
of  tho  party.  Consuelo,  who  felt  not  quite  at  home  among  so 
many  men,  entreated  the  count  to  invite  Clorinda:  and  Zus- 
tiniani, who  did  not  suspect  the  badinage  of  Anzoleto  with  this 
poor  girl,  was  not  sorry  to  see  him  attracted  by  her.  The 
noble  rount.  thank»  to  the  sjirightliness  of  his  clmracter,  his 
fine  figure,  his  wealth,  his  theatre,  and  also  the  easy  manners 
of  the  country  and  of  the  time,  had  a  strong  spire  of  conceit 
in    his   <'harac-t<r.     Finnl  bv  tin»  wine  of  (rre«  re  an«l  bv  his 
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musical  enthusiasm,  and  impatient  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
perfidious  Corilla,  he  thought  there  was  nothing  more  natural 
than  to  pay  his  court  to  Consuelo.  Seating  himself  therefore 
beside  her  in  the  gondola,  and  so  arranging  that  the  young 
people  should  occupy  the  other  extremity,  he  began  to  direct 
glances  of  a  very  significant  character  on  his  new  flame.  The 
simple  and  upright  Consuelo  took  no  notice.  Her  candour 
and  good  principle  revolted  at  the  idea  that  the  protector  of 
her  friend  could  harbour  ill  designs;  indeed,  her  habitual 
modesty,  in  no  way  affected  by  the  splendid  triumph  of  the  day, 
would  have  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  believe  it.  She  per- 
sisted therefore  in  respecting  the  illustrious  signer,  who  adopted 
her  along  with  Anzoleto,  and  continued  to  amuse  herself  with 
the  party  of  pleasure,  in  which  she  could  see  no  harm. 

So  much  calmness  and  good  faith  surprised  the  count,  who 
remained  uncertain  whether  it  was  the  joyo.us  submission  of 
an  unresisting  heart  or  the  unsuspiciousness  of  perfect  inno- 
cence. At  eighteen  years  of  age,  hov/ever,  now  as  well  as  a 
hundred  years  ago,  especially  with  a  friend  such  as  Anzoleto, 
a  girl  could  not  be  perfectly  ignorant.  Every  probability  was 
in  favour  of  the  count  ;  nevertheless,  each  time  that  he  seized 
the  hand  of  his  protegee,  or  attempted  to  steal  his  arm  round 
her  Avaist,  he  experienced  an  indefinable  fear,  and  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty — almost  of  respect — which  restrained  him,  he 
could  not  tell  how. 

Barberigo  found  Consuelo  sufficiently  attractive,  and  he 
would  in  his  turn  gladly  have  maintained  his  pretensions,  had 
he  not  been  restrained  by  motives  of  delicacy  towards  the 
count.  "  Honour  to  all,"  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  saw  the 
eyes  of  Zustiniani  swimming  in  an  atmosphere  of  voluptuous 
delight;  "my  turn  will  come  next."  Meanwhile  the  young 
Barberigo,  not  much  accustomed  to  look  at  the  stars  when  on 
excursions  with  ladies,  inquired  by  what  right  Anzoleto  should 
appropriate  the  fair  Clorinda;  and  approaching,  he  endeavoured 
to  make  him  understand  that  his  place  was  rather  to  take  the 
oar  than  to  llirt  with  ladies.  Anzoleto,  notwithstanding  his 
acuteness,  was  not  well  bred  enough  to  understand  at  first 
what  he  meant;  besides,  his  pi-ide  was  fully  on  a  par  with  the 
insolence  of  the  patricians,  lie  detested  them  coi'dially,  and 
his  apparent  deference  towards  them  merely  served  to  dis- 
guise his  inward  cont«3mpt.  Barberigo,  seeing  that  he  took 
a  pleasui-o  in  opposing  them,  bethought  himself  of  a  cruel  re- 
venge. "By  Jove'"'  said  he  to  Clorinda,  "your  friend  Con- 
suelo is  getting  on  at  a  furious  rate  ;  1  wonder  where  she  will 
stop.  Not  contented  with  setting  the  town  crazy  with  her 
voice,  she  is  turning  th<i  head  of  the  poor  count.  He  will  fall 
madly  in  love,  and  Corilla's  afi'aii-  will  be  soon  settled." 

"  (Jh,  there  is  nothing  lo  lear,"  exclaimed  Clorinda,  mock- 
ingly; "  Consuelo's  affections  are  the  property  of  Anzoleto 
hei-e,  to  whom  in  fact  she  is  engaged.  Ihey  have  been  burn- 
ing for  ouch  other,  1  don't  know  iiow  many  years." 
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"I  do  not  know  how  many  years  may  be  swept  away  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,"  said  Barberigo,  "  especially  when  the 
eyes  of  Zustiniani  take  it  upon  them  to  cast  the  mortal  dart. 
Do  not  you  think  so,  beautiful  Clorinda?" 

Anzoleto  could  bear  it  no  longer.  A  thousand  serpents  al- 
ready found  admission  into  his  bosom.  Hitherto  such  a  sus- 
picion had  never  entered  into  his  mind.  He  was  transported 
with  joy  at  witnessing  his  friend's  triumph,  and  it  was  as  much 
to  give  expression  to  his  transports  as  to  amuse  his  vanity, 
that  he  occupied  himself  in  rallying  the  unfortunate  victim  of 
the  dav.  After  some  cross  purposes  ^ith  Barberigo,  he  feigned 
a  sudden  interest  in  a  musical  discussion  which  Porpora  was 
keeping  up  with  some  of  the  company  in  the  centre  of  the 
bark,  and  thus  leaving  a  situation  which  he  had  now  no 
longer  any  \\'ish  to  retain,  he  glided  along  unobserved  almost 
to  the  prow.  He  saw  at  the  first  glance  that  Zustiniani  did 
not  relish  his  attempt  to  interrupt  his  tête-à-tête  with  his  be- 
trothed, for  he  replied  coolly,  and  even  with  displeasure.  At 
last,  after  sevoi-al  i<lle  questions  badly  received,  he  was  advised 
to  go  and  listen  to  the  instructions  which  the  great  Porpora 
M'as  giving  on  counterpoint. 

"  The  great  Porpora  is  not  my  master,"  said  Anzoleto,  con- 
cealing the  rage  which  devoured  him.  "He  is  Consuelo's 
master;  and  if  it  would  only  please  your  Highness,"  said  he,  in 
a  low  tone,  bending  towards  the  count  in  an  insinuating 
manner,  "  that  my  poor  Consuelo  should  receive  no  other  les- 
sons than  those  of  her  old  teacher." 

"  Dear  and  well-beloved  Zoto,"  replied  the  count  caressingly, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  profound  malice,  "  I  have  a  word 
for  your  ear  ;"  and  loaning  towards  him  he  added — "  Your 
betrothed  has  doubtless  received  lessons  from  you  that  must 
render  her  invulnerable;  but  if  I  had  any  pretension  to  ofler 
her  others,  I  should  at  least  have  the  right  of  doing  so  during 
one  evening." 

Anzoleto  felt  a  chill  run  through  his  frame  from  head  to 
foot, 

"  Will  your  gracious  Highness  deign  to  explain  yourself?" 
said  he,  in  a  choking  voice. 

"  It  is  soon  done,  my  good  friend,"  replied  the  count  in  a 
clear  tone — ''aoiulola  for  gondola." 

Anzoleto  was  terrified  when  he  found  that  the  count  had* 
discovered  his  tête-à-tête  with  Corilla.  The  foolish  and  auda- 
cious girl  had  b<»asted  to  Zustiniani  in  a  violent  quarrel  that 
they  had  been  together.  The  guilty  youth  vainly  pretended 
astonishment.  "  You  had  better  go  and  listen  to  l*orpora 
about  the  principle  of  the  Neapolitan  schools,"  said  tlie  count; 
"  you  will  come  back  and  tell  me  about  it,  f«>r  it  is  a  subject 
that  interests  me  much." 
^"  "  I  perceive,  your  Excellency,"  replitnl  Anzoleto,  frantic 
with  rage  and  ready  to  dash  himself  into  the  sea. 

"What:"   said  the   innocent  Consuelo,  astonished   at   his 
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hesitation,  "will  you  not  go?  Permit  me,  Signoi'  Count;  you 
shall  see  that  I  am  willing  to  serve  you."  And  before  the 
count  could  interpose,  she  bounded  lightly  over  the  seat  which 
separated  her  from  her  old  master,  and  sat  down  close  beside 
him. 

The  count,  perceiving  that  matters  were  not  far  enough  ad- 
vanced, found  it  necessary  to  dissemble,  "Anzoleto,"  said 
he,  smiling,  and  pulling  the  ear  of  his  protege  a  little  too  hard, 
"  my  revenge  is  at  an  end.  It  has  not  proceeded  nearly  so 
far  as  your  deserts  ;  neither  do  I  make  the  slightest  compari- 
son between  the  pleasuie  of  conversing  in  the  presence  of  a 
dozen  persons  with  your  betrothed,  and  the  tête-à-tête  which 
you  have  enjoj^ed  in  a  well-closed  gondola  with  mine." 

"  Signor  Count!"  exclaimed  Anzoleto,  violently  agitated,  "  I 
jjrotest  on  my  honour " 

"Where  is  your  honour?"  resumed  the  count;  "is  it  in 
your  left  ear?"  And  he  menaced  the  unfortunate  organ  with 
an  infliction  similar  to  that  with  which  he  had  just  visited  the 
right. 

"Do  you  suppose  your  protege  has  so  little  sense,"  said 
Anzoleto,  recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  "as  to  be  guilty  of 
such  folly?" 

"  Guilty  or  not,"  rejoined  the  count,  drily,  "  it  is  all  the  same 
to  me."    And  he  seated  himself  beside  Consuelo. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

The  musical  dissertation  was  continued  until  they  reached  the 
palace  of  Zustiniani,  where  they  arrived  towards  midnight,  to 
partake  of  cofteo  and  sherbet.  From  the  technicalities  of  art 
they  had  passed  on  to  style,  musical  ideas,  ancient  and  modern 
forms  ;  from  that  to  artists  and  their  different  modes  of  feeling 
and  expressing  themselves.  Porpora  spoke  with  admiration 
of  his  master  Scarlatti,  the  first  who  had  imparted  a  pathetic 
character  to  religious  compositions;  but  there  he  stopped,  and 
would  not  admit  that  sacred  music  should  trespass  upon  pro- 
fane, in  tolerating  ornaments,  trills,  and  roulades. 

"  Does  your  Highness,"  said  Anzoleto,  "  find  fault  with  these 
and  other  difficult  additions,  which  have  nevertheless  consti- 
tuted the  glory  and  success  of  your  illustrious  pupil  Farinelli?" 

"  I  only  disapprove  of  them  in  the  church,"  replied  the 
maestro;  "I  would  have  them  in  their  proper  place,  which  is 
tlie  theatre.  1  \s'ish  them  of  a  pure,-  sober,  genuine  taste,  and 
appropriate  in  their  modulations,  not  only  to  the  subject  of 
wliich  thrty  treat,  but  to  the  ])erson  and  situation  that  are  re- 
presented, and  tli(!  passion  which  is  expressed.  The  nympha 
and  shepherds  may  warble  like  any  birds;  their  cadences  may 
be  like  the  flowing  fountain;  but  Medea  or  Dido  can  only  sob 
and  roar  like  a  wound(!d  lioness.  The  coquette,  indeed,  may 
load  her  silly  cavatina  with  cajiricious  and  elaborate  orna- 
ment.    Corilla  excebi  in  this  description  of  music;  but  once  sho 
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attempts  to  express  the  deeper  emotions,  the  passions  of  the 
human  heart,  she  becomes  inferior  even  to  herself.  In  vain  she 
straggles,  in  vain  she  swells  her  voice  and  bosom — a  note  mis- 
placed, an  absurd  roulade,  parodies  in  an  instant  the  sublimity 
which  she  had  hoped  to  reach.  You  have  all  heard  Faustina 
Bordoni,  now  Madame  Hasse:  in  situations  appropriate  to  her 
brilliant  qualities,  she  had  no  equal;  but  when  Cuzzoni  came, 
with  her  pure,  deep  feeling,  to  sing  of  pain,  of  prayer,  or  ten- 
derness, the  tears  which  she  drew  forth  banished  in  an  instant 
from  your  heart  the  recollection  of  Faustina.  The  solution  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  showy  and  super- 
ficial cleverness,  very  different  from  lofty  and  creative  genius. 
There  is  also  that  which  amuses,  which  moves  us,  which 
astonishes,  and  which  completely  carries  us  away.  I  know 
very  well  that  sudden  and  startling  effects  are  now  in  fashion; 
but  if  I  taught  them  to  my  pupils  as  useful  exercises,  I  almost 
repent  of  it  when  I  see  tb.e  majority  so  abuse  them — so  sacrifice 
what  is  necessary  to  what  is  superfluous — the  lasting  emotion 
.of  the  audience  to  cries  of  sur];)ri£e  and  the  darts  of  a  feverish 
and  transitory  pleasure. 

No  one  attempted  to  combat  conclusions  so  eternally  true 
with  regard  to  all  the  arts,  and  which  will  be  always  applied 
to  their  varied  manifestations  by  lofty  minds.  Nevertheless, 
the  count,  who  was  curious  to  know  how  Consuelo  would  sing 
ordinary  music,  pretended  to  combat  a  little  the  severe  notions 
of  Porpora  ;  but  seeing  that  the  modest  girl,  instead  of  refuting 
bis  heresies,  ever  turned  her  eyes  to  her  old  master  as  if  to 
solicit  his  victorious  replies,  he  determined  to  attack  herself, 
and  asked  her  "  if  she  sang  upon  the  stage  with  as  much  ability 
and  purity  as  at  church  V 

"1  do  not  think,"  she  replied,  with  unfeigned  humility, 
"  that  I  should  there  experience  the  same  inspirations  or  acquit 
mysrlf  nearly  so  well." 

'  This  modest  and  sensible  reply  satisfies  me,"  Siiid  the 
count;  "and  I  feel  assure<l  that  if  you  will  condescend  to  study 
those  brilliant  difficulties  of  which  we  every  day  become  n\ore 
greedy,  you  will  sufficiently  inspire  an  ardent,  cuiious,  and 
somewhat  spoiled  public." 

"Study!"  replied  I'orpora,  with  a  meaning  smile. 

"Study!"  crifd  An/oloto,  with  suj^erb  disdain. 

"  Yes,  without  df»ubt,"  replied  Consuelo,  with  her  accus- 
tomed sweetness.  "  Though  1  have  sometimes  lal>oured  in  this 
direction,  I  do  not  think  1  should  be  able  to  rival  the  illustrious 
performers  who  have  ai)fKared  in  our  time." 

"  You  do  not  spv'ak  sincerely,"  exclaimed  Anzoleto,  with 
animation.  "Ecoelenza,  she  does  not  speak  the  truth. — 
Ask  her  to  try  the  most  elaborate  and  difficult  airs  in  the  re- 
pertory of  the  theatre,  and  you  will  see  what  she  can  do." 

"  If  I  did  not  think  she  were  tired,"  said  the  count,  whose 
eyes  sparkled  with  impatience  and  curiosity.  Consuelo  turned 
hers  artlessly  to  Porpora,  as  if  to  await  his  command. 
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"  AYhy,  as  to  that,"  said  he,  "  such  a  trifle  could  not  tire  her; 
and  as  -vve  are  here  a  select  few,  we  can  listen  to  her  talent  in 
every  description  of  music.  Come,  Signor  Count,  choose  an 
air,  and  accompany  it  yourself  on  the  harpsichord." 

"  The  emotion  which  the  sound  of  her  voice  would  occasion 
me,"  replied  Zustiniani,  "would  cause  me  to  play  falsely. 
Why  not  accompany  her  yourself,  maestro?" 

"I  should  wish  to  see  her  sing,"  continued  Poi-pora;  "for 
between  us  be  it  said  I  have  never  seen  her  sing.  I  wish  to 
know  how  she  demeans  herself,  and  what  she  does  with  her 
mouth  and  with  her  eyes.  Come,  my  child,  arise;  it  is  for  me 
as  well  as  for  you  that  this  trial  is  to  be  made." 

"  Let  me  accompany  her,  then,"  said  Anzoleto,  seating  him- 
self at  the  instrument. 

"  You  will  frighten  me,  0  my  master'."  said  Consuelo  to 
Porpora. 

"Fools  alone  are  timid,"  replied  the  master.  "Whoever  is 
inspired  \nth  the  love  of  art  need  fear  nothing.  If  you  trem- 
ble, it  is  because  you  are  vain;  if  you  lose  your  resources,  it  is 
because  they  are  'false;  and  if  so,  *I  shall  be  one  of  the  first  to 
say — '  Consuelo  is  good  for  nought.'  " 

And  without  troubling  himself  as  to  what  eftect  these  tender 
encouragements  might  produce,  the  professor  donned  his  spec- 
tacles, placed  himself  before  his  puinl,  and  began  to  beat  the 
time  on  the  harpsichord  to  give  the  true  movement  of  the 
ritomella.  They  chose  a  brilliant,  strange,  and  difficult 
air  from  an  opera  buffa  of  G-aluppi, —  The  Diavolessa, — in 
order  to  test  her  in  a  species  of  art  the  most  opposite  to  that 
in  which  she  had  succeeded  in  the  morning.  The  young  girl 
enjoyed  a  facility  so  prodigious  as  to  be  able,  almost  without 
study  and  as  if  in  sport,  to  overcome,  vrith  her  pliable  and  pow- 
erful voice,  all  the  difficulties  of  execution  then  known.  Porpora 
had  recommended  and  made  her  repeat  such  exercises  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  see  that  she  did  not  neglect  them  ;  but  he 
was  quite  unaware  of  the  ability  of  his  wonderful  pupil  in  this 
respect.  As  if  to  revenge  herself  for  the  bluntness  which  he  had 
displayed,  Consuelo  was  roguish  enough  to  add  to  the  The  Dia- 
volessa a  multitude  of  turns  and  ornaments  until  then  esteemed 
impracticable,  but  which  she  improvised  with  as  much  uncon- 
cern and  calmness  as  if  she  had  studied  them  with  care. 

These  embellishments  were  so  skilful  in  their  modulations, 
of  a  character  so  enei-getic,  wild,  and  startling,  and  mingled 
in  the  midst  of  their  most  impetuous  gaiety  with  accents  so 
mournful,  that  a  shudder  of  terror  rephiced  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  audience,  and  Porpora,  rising  suddenly,  cried  out 
with  a  loud  voice — "  Vou  are  tlie  devil  in  person!" 

Consuelo  finished  her  air  with  a  crescendo  di  iorza  which 
excited  shouts  of  admij'ation,  while  she  reseated  herself  upon 
her  chair  with  a  burst  of  laughter. 

"Wicked  girl!"  said  Poqiora  to  her,  "you  have  played  me 
a  trick  which  deserves  hanging.     NOu  have  mocked  me.    You 
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have  hidden  from  me  half  yom-  studies  and  youi-  powers.  It 
is  long  since  I  could  teach  you  anything,  and  you  have 
received  my  lessons  from  hypocrisy;  perhaps  to  steal  from  me 
the  secrets  of  composition  and  of  teaching,  in  order  to  surpass 
me  in  everything,  and  make  me  pass  afterwards  for  an  old 
pedant." 

"Dear  master,"  replied  Consuelo,  '"I  have  done  no  more 
than  imitate  your  roguery  towards  the  Emperor  Charles.  Have 
you  not  often  told  me  that  adventure?  —  how  his  imperial 
majesty  did  not  like  trills,  and  had  forbidden  you  to  introduce 
a  solitary  one  into  your  oratorio;  and  how,  haWng  scrupu- 
lously respected  his  commands  even  to  the  end  of  the  work, 
you  gave  him  a  tasteful  divertimento  in  the  final  fugue,  com- 
mencing it  by  four  ascending  trills,  repeated  ad  infinitum 
aften^-ards  in  the  stretto  by  all  the  parts?  You  have  this 
evening  been  pleading  against  the  abuse  of  embellishments, 
and  yet  you  ordered  me  to  use  them.  I  have  made  use  of  too 
many,  in  order  to  prove  to  you  that  I  likewise  can  be  extrava- 
gant, a  fault  of  which  I  am  quite  Anlling  to  plead  guilty." 

"I  teU  you  that  you  are  Beelzebub  in  person,"  returned 
Porpora.  ''  Now  sing  us  something  human,  and  sing  as  you 
understand  it,  for  I  see  plainly  that  1  can  no  longer  be  your 
master." 

"  You  will  always  be  my  respected  and  well-beloved  master," 
cried  she,  throwing  herself  upon  his  neck  and  pressing  him  to 
her  heart;  "  it  is  to  you  that  I  owe  my  bread  and  my  instruc- 
tion for  ten  years.  Oh,  my  master!  they  say  that  you  have 
formed  only  ingrates  :  may  God  deprive  mo  on  the  instant  of 
my  love  and  my  voice,  if  I  caiTy  in  my  heart  the  poison  of 
pride  and  ingratitude'." 

Porpora  turned  pale,  stammered  some  words,  and  imprinted 
a  paternal  kiss  upon  the  brow  of  his  pupil;  but  he  left  there 
a  tear,  and  Consuelo,  who  did  not  dare  to  wipe  it  oft',  felt  that 
cold  and  bitter  tear  of  neglected  old  age  and  unhappy  genius 
slowly  diy  upon  her  forehead.  She  felt  deeply  aftocted  with  a 
sort  of  religious  terror,  which  threw  a  shade  over  all  her  gaiety, 
and  extinguished  all  her  fancy  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  An 
hour  afterwards,  when  they  had  lavished  upon  her  all  the  usual 
phrases  of  admiration,  surprise,  and  rapture,  without  being 
able  to  draw  her  from  her  melancholy,  they  asked  for  a  spe- 
cimen of  her  dramatic  talent.  She  sang  a  grand  air  of  Jo- 
melli,  from  the  opera  oïDidone  Ahandonata.  Never  had  she  felt 
in  so  great  a  degree  the  necessity  of  breathing  forth  her  sad- 
ness; she  was  sublime  in  pathos,  in  simplicity,  in  grandeur, 
and'her  features  and  expression  were  even  more  beautiful  than 
tiu-y  had  been  at  the  cimrch.  Her  complexion  was  tlushed 
witli  a  feverish  glow;  her  eyes  shot  lorth  lurid  lightnings; 
she  was  no  longer  a  saint,  she  was  even  more — she  was  a  wimiau 
consumed  by  love.  The  count,  his  friend  Barlu'rigo,  Anzoleto, 
and  I  believe  even  the  old  Porpora  himsdf,  weiv  almost  out  of 
their  sense?.    Clorinda  was  sutTocate<l  with  despair.    Consuelo, 
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to  Avliom  the  count  announced  that  on  the  moiTov>'  her  engage- 
ment should  be  drawn  up  and  signed,  begged  of  him  to  pro- 
mise her  a  second  favour,  and  to  engage  his  word  to  her  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  chevaliers,  without  knowing  to  Avhat 
it  referred.  He  did  so,  and  the  company  separated,  over- 
powered by  that  delicious  emotion  Avhich  is  caused  by  great 
eyents  and  swayed  at  pleasure  by  great  geniuses. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

While  Consuelo  was  achieving  all  these  triumphs,  Anzoleto 
had  lived  so  completely  in  her  as  to  forget  himself;  neverthe- 
less, when  the  count  in  dismissing  him  mentioned  the  engage- 
ment of  his  betrothed,  without  saying  a  word  of  his  own,  he 
called  to  mind  the  coolness  wdth  which  he  had  been  treated 
during  the  evening,  and  the  dread  of  beiug  ruined  without 
remedy  poisoned  all  his  joy.  The  idea  darted  across  his 
mind  to  leave  Consuelo  on  the  steps,  leaning  on  Poi-pora's  arm, 
and  to  return  to  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  benefactor;  but 
as  at  this  moment  he  hated  him,  we  must  say  in  his  praise 
that  he  withstood  the  temptation  to  humiliate  himself.  AVhen 
he  had  taken  leave  of  Porpora,  and  prepared  to  accompany 
Consuelo  along  the  canal,  the  gondoliers  of  the  count  informed 
him  that  bv  the  commands  of  their  master  the  gondola  waited 
to  conduct  the  eignora  home.  A  cold  perspiration  burst  upon 
his  forehead.  "  The  signera,"  said  he,  rudely,  "  is  accustomed 
to  use  her  own  limbs;  she  is  much  obliged  to  the  count  for  his 
attentions." 

"  By  what  right  do  you  refuse  for  her?''  said  the  count,  who 
was  close  behind  him.  Anzoleto  turned  and  saw  him,  not  with 
uncovered  head  as  a  man  who  dismissed  his  guests,  but  with 
his  cloak  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  his  hat  in  one  hand,  and 
his  sword  in  the  other,  as  one  who  seeks  adventures.  An- 
zoleto was  so  enraged,  that  a  thought  of  stabbing  him  w4th 
the  long  narrow  knife  which  a  Venetian  always  carried  about 
concealed  on  his  person,  flashed  across  his  mind.  "I  hope, 
madam,"  said  the  count,  in  a  firm  voice,  "that  you  will  not  ofter 
me  the  aftVont  of  refusing  my  gondola  to  take  you  home,  and 
cause  me  the  vexa-tion  of  not  permitting  me  to  assist  you  to 
enter  it." 

Consuelo,  always  confiding,  and  suspecting  nothmg  of  what 
passed  aiound  her,  accepted  the  oiler,  thanked  him,  and  placing 
her  pretty  rounded  elbow  in  the  hand  of  the  count,  she  sprang 
without  ceremony  into  tlie  gondola.  Then  ii  dumb  but  ener- 
getic dialogue  took  place  between  the  count  and  Anzoleto. 
The  count,  with  one  foot  on  tln^  bank  and  one  on  the  bark, 
measured  Anzoleto  with  his  eye,  who,  standing  on  the  last 
stop  of  the  stairs  leading  from  "tin;  water  s  edge  to  the  palace, 
measured  him  with  a  iierce  air  in  nituifi,  his  hand  in  his  breast 
and  grasping  the  handle  of  his  knife  A  single  step,  and  the 
count  was  lost.     AVhat  was  most  characteristic  of  the  Venetian 
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disposition  in  this  rapid  and  silent  scene,  was,  that  the  two  rivals 
watched  each  other  without  either  hastening  the  catastrophe. 
The  count  was  determined  to  torture  his  rival  by  apparent 
irresolution,  and  he  did  so  at  leisure,  although  he  saw  and 
comprehended  the  gesture  of  Auzoleto.  On  his  side  Anzo- 
leto  had  strength  to  wait,  without  betraying  himself,  until  it 
would  please  the  count  to  finish  his  malicious  pleasantry  or 
give  up  his  life.  This  pantomime  lasted  two  minutes,  which 
seemed  to  Anzoleto  an  age  and  which  the  count  supported 
with  stoical  disdain.  The  count  then  made  a  profound  bow 
to  Consuelo,  and  turning  towards  his  protege,  'I  permit  you 
also,"  said  he,  "to  enter  my  gondola;  in  future  you  will  know 
how  a  gallant  man  conducts  himself;"  and  he  stepped  back 
to  allow  Anzoleto  to  pass  into  the  boat.  Then  he  gave  orders 
to  the  gondolier  to  row  to  the  Corte  ^linelli,  while  he  re- 
mained standing  on  the  bank,  motionless  as  a  statue.  It  al- 
most seemed  as  if  he  awaited  some  new  attempt  at  murder  on 
the  part  of  his  humiliated  rival. 

"  How  does  the  count  know  your  abode?"  was  the  first  word 
which  Anzoleto  addressed  to  his  betrothed,  when  they  were 
out  of  sight  of  the  palace  of  Zustiniani. 

"  Because  I  told  him,"  replied  Consuelo. 

"And  why  did  you  tell  him?" 

"  Because  he  asked  me." 

"  You  do  not  guess  then  why  he  wished  to  know?" 

"  Probably  to  convey  me  home." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?   Do  you  think  he  will  not  come  to  see  you  ?  "  ' 

*'  Come  to  see  me?  what  madness!  And  in  such  a  A^nretched 
abode  !  That  would  be  an  excess  of  politeness  which  I  should 
never  M-ish." 

"You  do  well  not  to  wish  it,  Consuelo;  for  excess  of  shame 
might  ensue  from  this  excess  of  honour." 

"Shame!  and  why  shame  to  me?  In  good  faith  I  do  not 
understand  you  to-nfght,  dear  Anzoleto;  and  I  think  it  rather 
odd  that  yoii  should  speak  of  things  I  do  not  comprehend,  in- 
stead of  expressing  your  joy  at  our  incredible  and  unexpected 
success." 

"  Unexpected  indeed,"  returned  Anzoleto,  bitterly. 

"  It  seemed  to  me  that  at  vespers,  and  while  they  applauded 
me  this  evening,  you  were  even  more  intoxicated  than  I  was. 
You  looked  at  me  with  such  passionate  eyes  that  my  hap- 
piness was  doubled  in  seeing  it  reflected  from  you.  But 
now  you  are  glo<>mv  and  out  of  sorts,  just  as  when  we  wanted 
bread  and  our  prospects  were  uncertain." 

"And  now  you  wish  that  I  should  rejoice  in  the  future? 
possibly  it  is  no  longer  uncertain,  but  assuredly  it  presents 
nothing  cheering  for  me." 

"  What  mf»n'  would  we  havo?  It  is  hardly  a  week  since  you 
appeared  before  the  count  and  were  received  with  enthusiasm." 

"My  success  was  infinitely  eclipsed  by  yours — you  know  it 
well." 
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"I  hope  not;  besides,  if  it  were  so,  there  can  be  no  jealousy 
between  us," 

These  ingenuous  words,  uttered  with  the  utmost  truth  and 
tenderness,  cahned  the  heart  of  Anzoleto.  "  Ah,  you  are  right," 
said  he,  clasping  his  betrothed  in  his  arms;  "we  cannot  be 
jealous  of  each  other,  we  cannot  deceive  each  other:"  but  as 
he  uttered  these  words  he  recalled  with  remorse  his  adventure 
with  Gorilla,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  count,  in  order 
to  punish  him,  might  reveal  his  conduct  to  Consuelo  whenever 
he  nad  reason  to  suppose  that  she  in  the  least  encouraged  him. 
He  fell  into  a  gloomy  reverie,  and  Consuelo  also  became  pen- 
sive. 

"  Why,"  said  she,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "did  you  say 
that  we  could  not  deceive  each  other?  It  is  a  great  truth 
surely,  but  why  did  you  just  then  think  of  it  f  " 

"  Hush!  let  us  not  say  another  word  in  this  gondola,"  said 
Anzoleto;  "they  will  hear  what  we  say  and  tell  it  to  the 
count.  This  velvet  covering  is  very  thin,  and  these  palace 
gondolas  have  recesses  four  times  as  deep  and  as  large  as 
those  for  hire.  Permit  me  to  accompany  you  home,"  said  he, 
when  they  had  been  put  ashore  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corte 
Minelli. 

"  You  know  that  it  is  contrary  to  our  agreement  and  custom,'* 
replied  she. 

"  Oh,  do  not  refuse  me,"  said  Anzoleto,  "  else  you  will  plunge 
me  into  fur)»-  and  despair." 

Frightened  by  his  tone  and  his  words,  Consuelo  dared 
no  longer  refuse;  and  when  she  had  lighted  her  lamp  and 
draAvn  the  curtains,  seeing  him  gloomy  and  lost  in  thought, 
she  threw  her  arms  around  him.  "How  unhappy  and  dis- 
quieted you  seem  this  evening!"  said  she;  "  what  is  the  matter 
with  you?" 

"Do  you  not  know,  Consuelo?  do  you  not  guess?" 

"Xo,  on  my  soul!" 

"  Swear  that  you  do  not  guess  it.  Swear  it  by  the  soul  of 
your  mother — by  your  hopes  of  heaven!" 

"  Oh,  I  swear  it!" 

"And  by  our  love?" 

"  By  our  love." 

*'  I  believe  you,  Consuelo,  for  it  would  be  the  first  time  you 
ever  uttered  an  untruth!" 

"  And  now  will  you  explain  yourself?" 

"  I  shall  explain  nothing.  i*ci-haps  I  may  have  to  explain 
myself  soon  ;  and  when  that  moment  comes,  and  when  you 
have  too  well  comprehended  me,  woe  to  us  both,  the  day  on 
which  you  know  what  1  now  sulTcr!" 

"O  Heaven!  what  new  misfortune  threatens  us?  What 
curse  assails  us,  aswe  re-enter  this  ])oor  chamber,  where  hitherto 
we  had  no  8(.'crets  from  ea<'h  other  ?  Something  too  surely  told 
me  when  I  left  it  this  morning  that  I  should  return  with  death 
in  ray  soul.     "What  have  I  done  that  1  should  not  enjoy  a  day 
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that  promised  so  "well  ?  Have  I  not  prayed  Grod  sincerely  and 
ardently  ?  Have  I  not  thrust  aside  each  proud  thous^ht  ?  Have 
I  not  suffered  from  Clorinda's  humiliation?  Have  I  not  ob- 
tained from  the  count  a  promise  that  he  should  engage  her  as 
seconda  donna  Avith  us?  What  have  I  done,  must  1  again  ask, 
to  incur  the  sufferings  of  which  you  speak — which  1  already 
feel  since  you  feel  them  ?" 

"  And  did  you  indeed  procure  an  engagement  for  Clorinda?' 

*'  I  am  resolved  upon  it,  and  the  count  is  a  man  of  his  word. 
This  poor  girl  has  always  dreamed  of  the  theatre,  and  has  no 
other  means  of  subsistence." 

"  And  do  you  think  that  the  count  will  part  with  Rosalba, 
who  knows  something,  for  Clorinda  who  knows  nothing?" 

"  Rosalba  will  follow  her  sister  Gorilla's  fortunes  ;  and  as  to 
Clorinda  we  shall  give  her  lessons,  and  teach  her  to  turn  her 
voice,  which  is  not  amiss,  to  the  best  account.  The  public,  be- 
sides, Avill  be  indulgent  to  a  pretty  girl.  Were  she  only  to  obtain 
a  third  place,  it  would  be  always  something — a  beginning — a 
source  of  subsistence." 

"You  are  a  saint,  Cousuelo;  you  do  not  see  that  this  dolt, 
in  accepting  your  intervention,  although  she  should  be  happy 
in  obtaining  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth  place,  will  never  pardon 
you  for  being  first." 

"  What  signifies  her  ingratitude?  I  know  already  what  in- 
gratitude and  the  ungrateful  are." 

"  You  !"  said  Anzoleto,  bursting  into  a  laugh,  as  he  em- 
braced her  with  all  his  old  brotherly  warmth. 

"  Oh,"  replied  she,  enchanted  at  having  diverted  him  from  his 
cares,  "  I  should  always  have  before  my  eyes  the  image  of  my 
noble  master  Porpora.  ^lany  bitter  words  he  uttered  which 
he  thought  me  incapable  of 'comprehending;  but  they  sank 
deep  into  my  heart,  and  shall  never  leave  it.  He  is  a  man 
who  has  suffered  greatly,  and  is  devoured  by  sorrow.  From 
his  grief  and  his  deep  indignation,  as  well  as  what  has  escaped 
from  him  before  mo.  I  have  learned  that  artists,  my  dear  An- 
zoleto, are  more  wicked  and  dangerous  than  I  could  suppose — 
that  the  public  is  fickle,  forgetful,  cruel,  and  unjust — that  a 
great  career  is  but  a  heavy  cross,  and  that  glory  is  a  crown  of 
thorns.  Yes.  I  know  all  that,  and  I  have  thought  and  reflected 
upon  it  so  often,  that  I  think  1  should  neither  be  astonished 
nor  cast  down  were  I  to  experience  it  myself.  Therefore  it  is 
that  you  have  not  been  able  to  intoxicate  me  by  the  triumph  of 
to-day — therefore  it  is  your  dark  thoughts  have  not  discouraged 
me.  I  do  not  yet  comprehend  them  very  well  ;  but  I  know 
that  with  you,  and  provided  you  love  nu',  I  shall  strive  not  to 
hate  and  dospise  mankind  like  my  poor  unhappy  master, 
that  noble  yot  simi)le  «ild  man. 

In  listening  to  his  betrothed,  A n/oleto  recovered  his  serenity 
and  his  ••oarage.  She  exi'rcise<l  groat  iiitlucnce  over  him,  and 
oa<;h  day  he  discovorod  in  her  a  finnnoss  and  rectitudi>  which 
supplied  everything  that  was  wanting  in  himself.     The  terrors 
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M'ith  which  jealousy  had  inspired  him,  were  forgotten  at  the 
end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  conversation  ;  and  w'hen  she  ques- 
tioned him  again,  he  was  so  much  ashamed  of  having  suspect- 
ed a  being  so  pure  and  so  cahn,  that  he  ascribed  his  agitation 
to  other  causes.  "  I  am  only  afraid,"  said  he,  "  that  the  count 
will  find  you  so  superior,  that  he  shall  judge  me  unworthy  to 
appear  with  you  before  the  public.  He  seemed  this  evening  to 
have  forgotten  my  very  existence.  He  did  not  even  perceive 
that  in  accompanying  you  I  played  well.  In  fine,  when  he 
told  you  of  your  engagement,  he  did  not  say  a  word  of  mine. 
How  is  it  that  you  did  not  rem.ark  that;'" 

"  It  never  entered  my  head  that  I  should  be  engaged  without 
you.  Does  he  not  know  that  nothing  would  persuade  me  to  it? 
— -that  we  are  betrothed? — that  we  love  each  other?  Have  you 
not  told  him  all  this?" 

"  I  have  told  him  so,  but  perhaps  he  thinks  that  I  wish  to 
boast,  Consuelo." 

"  In  that  case  I  shall  boast  myself  of  my  love,  Anzoleto;  I 
shall  tell  him  so  that  he  cannot  doubt  it.  But  you  are  de- 
ceived, my  friend  ;  the  count  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
speak  of  your  engagement,  because  it  was  a  settled  thing  since 
the  day  that  you  sung  so  well  at  his  house." 

"But  not  yet  ratified,  and  your  engagement  he  has  told 
you  will  be  signed  to-morrow." 

"Do  you  think  I  shall  sign  the  first?  Oh,  no!  you" have 
done  well  to  put  me  on  my  guard.  My  name  shall  be  written 
below  yours." 

"  You  swear  it?"' 

"  Oh,  fie!  Do  you  ask  oaths  for  what  you  know  so  well? 
Truly  you  do  not  love  me  this  evening,  or  you  would  not  make 
me  safter  by  seeming  to  imagine  that  I  did  not  love  you." 

At  this  thought  Consuelo's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she 
sat  down  Avith  a  pouting  air.  which  rendered  her  charming. 
"I  am  a  fool — an  ass!"  thought  Anzoleto.  "How  could  I  for 
one  instant  suppose  that  the  count  could  triumph  over  a  soul 
so  pure — an  affection  so  full  and  entire?  He  is  not  so  inex- 
])erienced  as  not  to  perceive  at  a  glance  that  Consuelo  is  not 
for  him,  and  he  would  not  have  been  so  generous  as  to  offer  me 
a  place  in  his  gondola,  had  he  not  known  that  he  would  have 
played  the  part  of  a  fool  there.  No,  no;  my  lot  is  well  as- 
sured— my  position  unassailable.  Let  Consuelo  please  him  or 
not,  let  him  love,  pay  court  to  her — all  that  can  only  advance 
my  fortunes,  for  she  will  soon  learn  to  obtain  what  she  wishes 
without  incurring  any  danger.  Consuelo  will  soon  be  better 
informed  on  this  head  than  myself.  She  is  prudent,  she  is 
energetic.  The  pretensions  of  the  dear  count  will  only  turn 
to  my  profit  and  glory." 

And  thus  abjuring  all  his  doubts,  he  cast  himself  at  the  feet 
of  his  betrothed,  and  gave  vent  to  that  ])assionate  enthusiasm 
wliich  he  now  experienced  for  the  first  time,  and  which  his 
jealousy  had  served  for  some  hours  to  n^strain. 
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''0  my  beauty — ^iny  saint — ^my  queen!'  he  cried  "excuse 
me  for  ha^-ing  thought  of  myself  in  place  of  prostrating:  myself 
before  you,  as  I  should  have  done,  on  finding  myself  again 
YTth  you  in  this  chamber.  I  left  it  this  morning  in  anger  with 
you.  Yes,  yes;  I  should  have  re-entered  it  upon  my  knees. 
How  could  you  love  and  smile  upon  a  brute  like  me  ?  Sti'ike 
me  with  vour  fan,  Consuelo;  place  your  pretty  foot  upon  my 
neck.  You  are  greater  than  I  am  by  a  hundredfold,  and  I  am 
your  slave  for  ever  from  this  day." 

"  I  do  not  deserve  these  fine  speeches,"  said  she,  abandoning 
herself  to  his  transports  ;  "  and  I  excuse  your  doubts  because 
I  comprehend  them.  It  was  the  fear  of  being  separated  from 
me— of  seeing  our  lot  divided— which  caused  you  all  this  un- 
happiness.  You  have  failed  in  your  faith  in  God,  which  is 
much  worse  than  having  accused  me.  But  I  shall  pray  for 
you,  and  say—'  Lord,  forgive  as  I  forgive  him.'" 

AVhile  thus  innocently  and  simply  expressing  her  love,  and 
mingling  with  it  that  Spanish  feeling  of  devotion  so  full  of 
hunian  afiection  and  ingenuous  candour,  Consuelo  was  beau- 
tiful.    Anzoleto  gazed  on  her  with  raptm-e. 

"Oh,  thou  mistress  of  my,  soul:"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  suf- 
focated voice,  "  be  mine  for  evermore'." 

"  When  you  will— to-morrow,"  said  Consuelo,  with  a 
heavenly  smile. 

"  To-morrow?  and  why  to-morrow  ?" 

"  You  are  riçrht;  it  is  now  past  midnight — we  may  be  mar- 
ried to-dav.  When  the  sun  rises  let  us  ieek  the  priest.  We 
have  no  friends,  and  the  ceremony  need  not  be  long.  I  have 
the  muslin  dress  which  I  have  never  yet  worn.  When  I  made 
it,  dear  Anzoleto,  1  said  to  myself—'  Perhaps  I  may  not  have 
money  to  purchase  my  wedding  dress,  and  if  my  friend  should 
soon  "decide  on  manving  me,  I  would  be  obliged  to  wear 
one  that  I  have  had  on  already.'  That,  they  say,  is  unlucky. 
80,  when  mv  mother  appeared  to  me  in  a  droam,  to  take  it 
from  me  and  lay  it  past,  she  knew  what  she  did,  poor  soul! 
Therefore,  by  to-morrow's  sun  we  shall  swear  at  San  Samuel 
fidelity  for  ever.  Did  you  wish  to  satisfy  yourself  first,  A^-icked 
one,  that  I  was  not  u^lv  ?" 

"  O  Consuelo:"  exclaimed  Anzoleto,  with  anguish,  "  you  are 
a  child.  AV'e  could  not  marry  thus,  from  one  day  to  another, 
without  its  being  known.  The  count  and  Ftirpora,  mIioso  pro- 
tection is  so  necessary  to  us,  would  be  justly  irritated  if  we 
took  this  step  without  consulting  or  even  informing  them. 
Your  old  master  does  not  like  me  too  well,  and  the  count,  as  I 
know,  does  not  care  much  for  mamed  singers.  ^^  e  cannot  go 
U)  San  Samuel,  whore  everybody  knows  us.  ami  where  tho  first 
old  woman  we  met  would  'make  the  palace  arcjuainted  with  it 
in  half  an  hour.     We  must  keep  our  union  secret." 

•'  No,  Anzoleto,"  said  Consuelo,  "  I  cannot  consent  to  so  rash 
—&()  ill-advised  a  step.  1  did  not  think  of  the  objections  you 
have  urged  to  a  public  maiTiago;  but  if  th(>v  are  well  founded, 
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they  apply  with  equal  force  to  a  private  aud  clandestine  one.  It 
was  not  I  who  spoke  first  of  it,  Anzoleto,  although  I  thought 
more  than  once  that  we  were  old  enough  to  be  married;  yet  it 
seemed  right  to  leave  the  decision  to  your  prudence,  and,  if  I 
must  say  it,  to  your  wishes;  for  I  saw  very  well  that  you  were  in 
no  huiTy  to  make  me  your  wife,  nor  had  I  any  desire  to  remind 
you.  You  have  often  told  me  that  before  settling  ourselves, 
we  must  think  of  our  future  famih--,  and  secure  the  needful 
resources.  My  mother  said  the  same,  and  it  is  only  right. 
Thus,  all  things  considered,  it  would  be  too  soon.  First,  our 
engagement  must  be  signed — is  not  that  so  ? — then  we  must  be 
certain  of  the  good-^vill  of  the  public.  AVe  can  speak  of  all  this 
after  we  make  our  debut.  But  why  do  you  grow  pale,  Anzoleto? 
Why  do  you  A\Ting  your  hands?  O  Heavens!  are  we  not 
happy?  Does  it  need  an  oath  to  insure  our  mutual  love  and 
reliance?" 

"0  Consuelo!  how  calm  you  are! — how  pure! — how  cold!" 
exclaimed  Anzoleto,  with  a  sort  of  despair. 

"  Cold!"  exclaimed  the  young  Spaniard,  stupified,  and  crim- 
son with  indignation.  "  God,  who  reads  my  heart,  knows 
whether  I  love  you!" 

"Very  well,"  retorted  Anzoleto,  angrily;  "throw  yourself 
into  his  bosom,  for  mine  is  no  safe  refuge;  and  I  shall  fly  lest 
I  become  impious." 

Thus  saying  he  rushed  towards  the  door,  believing  that  Con- 
suelo, who  had  hitherto  never  been  able  to  separate  fi'om  him 
in  any  quarrel  however  trifling,  would  hasten  to  prevent  him; 
and  in  fact  she  made  an  impetuous  movement  as  if  to  spring 
after  him,  then  stopped,  saw  him  go  out,  ran  likewise  to  the 
door,  and  put  her  hand  on  the  latch  in  order  to  call  him  back. 
But  summoning  up  all  her  resolution  by  a  superhuman  eflbrt, 
she  fastened  the  bolt  behind  him,  and  then,  overcome  by  the 
violent  struggle  she  had  undergone,  she  swooned  away  upon 
the  floor,  where  she  remained  motionless  till  daybreak. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

"  I  must  confess  that  I  am  completely  enchanted  with  her," 
said  the  Count  Zustiniani  to  his  friend  Barberigo,  as  they  con- 
A'ersed  together  on  the  balcony  of  his  palace  about  two  o'clock 
the  same  night. 

"  That  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  I  must  not  be  so,"  replied 
the  young  and  brilliant  Barborigo,  "  and  I  yield  the  point,  for 
your  I'ights  take  ijreccdenco  of  mine.  IS^evertheless,  if  Corilla 
should  m(;sh  you  afrcsli  in  her  nets,  you  will  have  the  goodness 
t<j  let  me  know,  that  1  may  try  and  win  her  ear." 

"  Do  not  think  of  it,  if  you  love  me.  <  'orilla  has  never  been 
other  than  a  i)laythiiig.  I  see  by  your  countenance  that  you 
are  but  morkiiig  me." 

"No,  but  I  think  that  the  amusement  is  somewhat  serious 
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which  causes  us  to  commit  such  follies  and  incur  such  ex- 
pense." 

"  I  admit  that  I  pursue  my  pleasures  with  so  much  ardour 
that  I  spare  no  expense  to  prolong  them;  but  in  this  case  it  is 
more  than  fancy — it  is  passion  which  I  feel.  I  never  saw  a 
creature  so  strangely  beautiful  as  this  Consuelo:  she  is  like  a 
lamp  that  pales  from  time  to  time,  but  which  at  the  moment 
when  it  is  apparently  about  to  expire,  sheds  so  bright  a  light 
that  the  very  stars  are  eclipsed." 

"Ah!"  said  Barberigo,  sighing,  "  that  little  black  dress  and 
white  collar,  that  slender  and  half  devout  toilet,  that  pale,  calm, 
face  at  first  so  little  striking,  that  frank  address  and  asto- 
nishing absence  of  coquetry — all  become  transformed,  and,  as 
it  were,  grow  divine  when  inspired  by  her  own  lofty  genius  of 
song.  Happy  Zustiniani,  who  hold  in  your  hands  tiie  destinies 
of  this  dawning  starl" 

"  Would  I  were  secure  of  the  happiness  which  you  envy  I 
But  I  am  discouraged  when  I  find  none  of  those  passions  with 
which  1  am  acquainted,  and  which  are  so  easy  to  bring  into 
play.  Imagine,  friend,  that  this  girl  remains  an  enigma  to  me 
even  after  a  whole  day's  study  of  her.  It  would  almost  seem 
from  her  tranquillity  and  my'awkwardness,  that  I  am  ah'eady 
so  far  gone  that  I  cannot  see  clearly." 

"  Truly  you  are  captivated,  since  you  already  gr(jw  blind.  I, 
whom  hope  does  not  confuse,  can  tell  you  in  three  words  what 
you  do  not  understand.  Consuelo  is  the  fiower  of  innocence; 
she  loves  the  little  Anzoleto,  and  will  love  him  yet  for  some 
time;  but  if  you  affront  this  attachment  of  childhood,  you  will 
only  give  it  fresh  strength.  Appear  to  consider  it  of  no  impor- 
tance, and  the  comparis<^)n  which  she  will  not  fail  to  make 
between  you  and  him  will  not  fail  to  cool  her  preference.'' 

"  But  the  rascal  is  as  handsome  as  Apollo;  he  has  a  magni- 
ficent voice,  and  must  succeed.  Corilla  is  already  crazy  about 
him;  ho  is  not  one  to  be  despised  by  a  girl  who  has  eyes.' 

"But  he  is  poor,  and  you  are  rich — he  is  unknown,  and  you 
are  powerful.  The  needful  thing  is  to  find  <>ut  whether  they 
are  merely  betrothed,  or  whether  a  more  intimate  connexion 
binds  them.  In  the  latter  case  Consuelo's  eyes  will  be  soon 
opened;  in  the  former  there  will  be  a  struggle  and  uncertainty 
which  will  but  prolong  her  anguish." 

"  I  must  then  desire  what  1  horribly  fear,  and  which  mad- 
dens mo  with  rage  when  1  think  of  it.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose?" 

"  1  think  thoy  arc  merely  betrothed." 

"*'  But  it  is  impossible,  lie  is  a  bold  and  ardent  youth,  and 
then  the  manners  <»f  those  peoplel" 

"  C<»nsu<'lo  is  in  all  respects  a  prodigy.  You  have  had  ex- 
pcrienro  to  little  pui*])os»',  dear  Zustiniani,  if  you  do  not  see  in 
all  tlu>  movements,  all  the  looks,  all  the  words  <»f  this  girl,  that 
she  is  pure  as  the  ocean  gem." 

'*  You  transport  mo  with  joy." 
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"  Take  care — it  is  folly,  prejudice.  If  you  love  Consuelo,  she 
must  be  married  to-morrow,  so  that  in  eight  days  hei'  master 
may  make  her  feel  the  weight  of  her  chain,  the  torments  of 
jealousy,  the  ennui  of  a  troublesome,  unjust,  and  faithless 
guardian;  for  the  handsome  Anzoleto  Avill  be  all  that.  I  could 
not  observe  him  yesterday  between  Consuelo  and  Clorinda 
without  being  able  to  prophesy  her  wrongs  and  misfortunes. 
Follow  my  advice,  and  you  will  thank  me.  The  bond  of  mar- 
riage is  easy  to  unloose  between  people  of  that  condition,  and 
you  know  that  Avith  women  love  is  an  ardent  fancy  which  only 
increases  with  obstacles." 

"  You  drive  me  to  despak,"  replied  the  count;  "  nevertheless, 
I  feel  that  you  are  right," 

Unhappily  for  the  designs  of  Count  Zustiniani,  this  dialogue 
had  a  listener  upon  whom  they  did  not  reckon,  and  who  did 
not  lose  one  syllable  of  it.  After  quitting  Consuelo,  Anzoleto, 
stung  with  jealousy,  had  come  to  prowl  about  the  palace  of  his 
protector,  in  order  to  assure  himself  that  the  count  did  not 
intend  one  of  those  forcible  abductions  then  so  much  in  vogue, 
and  for  which  the  patricians  had  almost  entire  impunity.  He 
could  hear  no  more,  for  the  moon,  which  just  then  rose  over 
the  roofs  of  the  palace,  began  to  cast  his  shadow  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  the  two  young  lords,  perceiving  that  a  man  was 
under  the  balcony,  withdrew  and  closed  the  window. 

Anzoleto  disappeared  in  order  to  ponder  at  his  leisure  on 
what  he  had  just  heard;  it  was  quite  enough  to  direct  him 
what  course  to  take  in  order  to  profit  by  the  virtuous  counsels 
of  Barberigo  to  his  friend.  He  slept  scarcely  two  hours,  and 
immediately  when  he  awoke,  ran  to  the  Corte  Minelli.  The 
door  was  still  locked,  but  through  the  chinks  he  could  see 
Consuelo,  dressed,  stretched  on  the  bed  and  sleeping,  pale  and 
motionless  as  death.  The  coolness  of  the  morning  had  roused 
her  from  her  swoon,  and  she  threw  herself  on  the  bed  without 
having  strength  to  unrress.  He  stood  for  some  moments 
looking  at  her  with  remorseful  disquietude,  but  at  last  be- 
coming uneasy  at  this  heavy  sleep,  so  contrary  to  the  active 
habits  of  his  betrothed,  he  gently  enhirgcd  an  opening  through 
which  he  could  i)ass  his  knife  and  slide  back  the  bolt.  This 
occasioned  some  noise;  but  Consuelo,  overcome  with  fatigue, 
was  not  awakened.  He  then  entered,  knelt  down  beside  her 
couch,  and  remained  thus  until  she  awoke.  On  finding  him 
there  Consuelo  utten.-d  a  ci'v  of  joy,  but  instantly  taking  away 
her  arms  which  she  had  thrown  round  his  neck,  she  drew  back 
with  an  exi)ression  of  alarm. 

"  You  dread  me  now.  and  instead  of  embracing,  tly  me," 
said  he  with  grief.  "  (Jh,  I  am  (•ru<'lly  ]>uni.shed  for  my  fault; 
I>;;rdon  me,  Consuelo,  and  see  if  you  have  ever  cause  to  mis- 
tiust  your  fi'iend  again.  I  have  watched  you  sleeping  for  a 
whole  hour;  pardon  mc,  sister — it  is  thr;  fu'st  and  last  time  you 
shall  have  to  blame  or  repulse  your  brother;  I  shall  never  more 
olFend  yon  by  my  hastiness  and  ill-temper.     Leave  mo,  banish 
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me,  if  I  fail  in  my  oatb.  Are  you  satisfied,  dear  and  good 
Consuelof' 

CoDsuelo  only  replied  by  pressing  the  fair  head  of  the 
Venetian  to  her' heart  and  bathing  it  with  tears.  This  out- 
burst comforted  her  ;  and  soon  after  falling  back  upon  her 
pillow,  "I  confess,"  said  she,  "that  I  am  overcome;  1  hardly 
slept  all  night,  we  parted  so  unhappily." 

"Sleep,  Consuelo;  sleep,  dear  angel,"  replied  Anzoleto. 
"  Do  you  remember  the  night  that  you  allowed  me  to  sleep  on 
your  couch,  while  you  worked  and  prayed  at  your  little  table? 
It  is  now  my  turn  to  watch  and  protect  you.  Sleep,  my  child: 
I  shall  turn  over  your  music  and  read  it  to  myselt  whilst  you 
repose  an  hour  or  two;  no  one  will  distui-b  us  before  the 
evening.  Sleep,  then,  and  prove  by  this  confidence  that  you 
pardon  and  trust  me." 

Consuelo  replied  by  a  heavenly  smile.  He  kissed  her  fore- 
head and  placed  himself  at  the  table,  while  she  enjoyed  a 
refreshing  sleep,  mingled  with  sweet  dreams. 

Anzoleto  had  lived  calmly  and  innocently  too  long  with  this 
young  girl,  to  render  it  ditticult  after  one  day's  agitation  to 
regain  his  usual  demeanour.  This  brotherly  feeling  was,  as  it 
were,  the  ordinary  condition  of  his  soul;  besides,  what  he  had 
heard  the  preceding  night  under  the  balcony  of  Zustiniani,  was 
well  calculated  to  strengthen  his  faltering  purpose.  "  Thanks, 
my  brave  gentlemen,"  said  he  to  himself;  "  you  have  given  me 
a  lesson  which  the  rascal  will  turn  to  account  just  as  much  as 
one  of  your  own  class.  1  shall  abstain  from  jealousy,  infidelity, 
or  any  weakness  which  may  give  you  an  advantage  over  me. 
Illustrious  and  profound  Barbengo:  vour  prophecies  bring 
counsel;  it  is  good  to  be  of  your  scho<jl.' 

Thus  reflecting,  Anzoleto,  overcome  by  a  sleepless  night, 
dozed  in  his  turn,  his  head  supported  on  his  hand  and  his 
elbows  on  the  table;  but  his  sleep  was  not  sound,  and  the  day- 
light had  begun  to  decline  as  he  rose  to  see  if  Consuelo  still 
slumbered.  The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  streaming  through 
the  window,  cast  a  glorious  pui-ple  tinge  on  the  old  bed  and  its 
beautiful  occupant.  Her  white  mantilla  she  had  made  into  a 
curtain,  which  was  secured  to  a  filagree  crucifix  nailed  to  the 
wall  above  her  head.  Her  veil  fell  gracefully  over  her  well- 
proportioned  and  admirable  figure;  and,  bathetl  in  this  rose- 
coloured  light  as  a  tlower  which  closes  its  leaves  together  at  the 
approach  of  evening,  her  long  tresses  falling  upon  her  white 
shoulders,  her  hands  crosse«l  ou  her  bosom  as  a  saint  on  her 
marble  tomb,  she  looki'<l  so  chaste  and  heavenly  that  Anzolet«> 
mentally  exclaimed,  "Ah,  Count  Zustiniani,  that  you  could 
see  her  this  moment,  and  behold  the  prudent  and  jealous 
guardian  of  a  treasure  you  vainly  covet,  besi«le  her!" 

At  this  moment  a  faint  noise  was  heard  outside,  and  Anzo- 
leto, whoso  faculties  were  kept  on  the  stretch,  thought  he 
recognize<l  the  splashing  of  water  at  the  foot  ot  Consuelo's 
ruined  dwelling,  although    gondolas   raroly   nppronehcd  the 
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Corte  Minelli.  He  mounted  on  a  chair,  and  was  by  this 
means  able  to  see  through  a  sort  of  loop-hole  near  the  ceiling, 
which  looked  towards  the  canal.  He  distinctly  saw  Count 
Zustiniani  leave  his  bark,  and  question  the  half-naked  children 
who  played  on  the  beach.  He  Avas  uncertain  whether  he 
should  awaken  his  betrothed  or  close  the  door;  but,  during  the 
ten  minutes  which  the  count  occupied  in  finding  out  the  garret 
of  Consuelo,  he  had  time  to  regain  the  utmost  self-possession 
and  to  leave  the  door  ajar,  so  that  any  one  might  enter  without 
noise  or  hindrance;  then  reseating  himself,  he  took  a  pen  and 
pretended  to  write  music.  He  appeared  perfectly  calm  and 
tranquil,  although  his  heart  beat  violently. 

The  count  slipped  in,  rejoicing  in  the  idea  of  surprising  his 
protegee,  whose  obvious  destitution  he  conceived  would  favour 
his  corrupt  intentions.  He  brought  Consuelo's  engagement 
ready  signed  along  with  him,  and  he  thought  with  such  a 
passport  his  reception  could  not  be  very  discouraging  ;  but  at 
the  first  sight  of  the  strange  sanctuary  in  which  this  sweet  girl 
slept  her  angelic  sleep  under  the  watchful  eye  of  her  contented 
lover,  Count  Zustiniani  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  entangled 
his  cloak  which  he  had  thrown  with  a  conquering  air  over  his 
shoulders,  and  stopped  between  the  bed  and  the  table,  utterly 
uncertain  whom  he  should  address.  Anzoleto  was  revenged 
for  the  scene  at  the  entrance  of  the  gondola. 

"  My  lord,"  he  exclaimed,  rising  as  if  surprised  by  an  un- 
expected visit,  "  shall  I  awaken  my  betrothed  V 

"  Xo,"  replied  the  count,  already  at  his  ease,  and  affecting  to 
turn  his  back  that  he  might  contemplate  Consuelo;  "  1  am  so 
happy  to  see  her  thus,  I  forbid  you  to  awaken  her," 

"Yes,  you  may  look  at  her,"  thought  Anzoleto;  "it  is  all  1 
wished  iFor." 

Consuelo  did  not  awaken,  and  the  count,  speaking  in  a  low 
tone  and  assuming  a  gracious  and  tranquil  aspect,  expressed 
his  admiration  without  restraint.  "  You  were  right,  Zoto," 
said  he  with  an  easy  air;  "  Consuelo  is  the  first  singer  in  Italy, 
and  I  was  wrong  to  doubt  that  she  was  the  most  beautiiul 
woman  in  the  world." 

"  Your  highness  thought  her  frightful,  however,"  said  Anzo- 
leto, maliciously. 

"You  have  doubtless  complained  to  her  of  all  my  folly;  but 
I  reserve  to  myself  the  pleasure  of  obtaining  pardon  by  so 
honourable  and  comjjlete  an  apology  that  you  shall  not  again 
be  able  to  injure  me  in  recalling  my  errors." 

"Injure  you,  Signor  Count! — how  could  I  do  so  even  had  I 
the  wish?" 

Consuelo  moved.  ''  Let  us  not  awaken  her  too  suddenly," 
said  the  count,  "and  clear  this  table  that  1  may  place  on  it 
and  read,  her  engagement.  Hold!  '  said  he  when  Anzoleto  had 
obeyed  him;  "  rast  your  eyes  over  this  i)aper  while  we  wait  for 
liers  to  open." 
,    "An  engagement  before  tiial! — it  is  magnificent,  my  noble 
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patron.  And  she  is  to  appear  at  once,  before  Gorilla's  engage- 
ment has  expired?"' 

"  That  is  nothing;  there  is  some  trifling  debt  of  a  thousand 
sequins  or  so  due  her,  which  vre  shall  pay  off." 

"  But  what  if  Gorilla  should  cabal?" 

'•'  AVe  will  confine  her  under  the  leads." 

"  'Fore  Heaven  !  nothing  stops  your  highness."  ^ 

"Yes,  Zoto,'"  replied  the  count  coldly;  "thus  it  is:  what  we 
desire  we  do,  towards  one  and  all."' 

"  And  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  for  Gorilla — the  same 
conditions  for  a  débutante  without  name  or  reputation  as  for 
an  illustrious  performer  adored  by  the  public  1" 

"  The  new  singer  shall  have  even  more;  and  if  the  conditions 
granted  her  predecessor  do  not  satisfy  her,  she  has  only  to  say  a 
word  and  they  shall  be  doubled.  Everything  depends  upon 
herself,"  continued  he,  raising  his  voice  a  little  as  he  perceived 
that  Gonsuelo  was  awake:  "her  fate  is  in  her  own  hands." 

Gonsuelo  had  heard  all  this  partially,  through  her  sleep. 
When  she  had  rubbed  her  eyes  and  assured  herself  that  she  was 
not  dreaming,  she  slid  dovni  into  the  space  between  the  bed  and 
the  wall,  without  considering  the  strangeness  of  her  position, 
and  after  arranging  her  hair,  came  forward  with  ingenuous 
confidence  to  join  in  the  conversation. 

"  Signor  Gount,""  said  she,  "  you  are  only  too  good;  but  I  am 
not  so  presumptuous  as  to  avail  myself  of  your  oifer.  I  will  not 
sign  this  engagement  until  I  have  made  a  trial  of  my  powei's 
before  the  public.  It  would  not  be  delicate  on  my  part.  I 
might  not  please — I  might  incur  a  fiasco  and  be  hissed.  Even 
should  I  be  hoarse  or  unprepared,  or  even  ugly  that  day,  your 
■word  would  be  still  jiledged — you  would  be  too  proud  to  take 
it  back  and  I  to  avail  myself  of  it.  " 

"  Ugly  on  that  day,  Gonsuelo! — you  ugly!"  said  the  count, 
looking  at  her  with  burning  glances;  " come  now,"  he  added, 
taking  her  by  the  hand  and  leading  her  to  the  mirror,  "look 
at  yourself  there.  If  you  are  adorable  in  this  costume,  what 
wonld  you  bo,  covered  with  diamonds  and  radiant  with  tri- 
uinph  ?  ' 

The  count's  impertinence  made  Anzoleto  gnash  his  teeth  ; 
but  the  calm  indifl'erence  ^^^th  which  Gonsuelo  received  his 
compliments  restrained  his  impatience.  "  Sir,"'  said  she, 
pushing  back  the  fragment  of  looking-glass  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  "do  not  break  my  mirror;  it  is  the  only  one  I  ever 
had,  and  it  has  never  deceived  me.  Ugly  or  pretty,  I  refuse 
your  liberality  ;  and  1  may  toll  you  frankly  that  I  shall  not 
appear  unless  my  betrothed  be  similarly  engaged.  I  will  h.-ive 
no  other  theatre  nor  anv  other  public  except  his:  we  cannot  be 
separate,  being  (M)gaged  to  eacli  other." 

This  abrupt  deelaration  took  the  count  a  little  unawares, 
but  he  soon  regained  his  equanimity. 

"You  are  right,  Gonsuelo,"  replied  he:  "I  never  infended 
\o  séparât"  v-.n     /oto  shall  appear  vrith  your«olf.     \t  the  samo 
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time  I  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  his  talents,  although 
remarkable,  are  much  inferior  to  yours." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,  my  lord,"  said  Consuelo,  blushing  as  if 
she  had  received  a  personal  insult. 

"  I  hear  that  he  is  your  pupil,  much  moi-e  than  that  of  the 
maestro  I  gave  him.  Do  not  deny  it,  beautiful  Consuelo.  On 
learning-  your  intimacy,  Porpora  exclaimed,  '  I  am  no  longer 
astonished  at  certain  qualities  he  possesses,  which  I  was  unable 
to  reconcile  with  his  defects.'  " 

"  Thanks  to  the  Signer  Professor,"  said  Anzoleto  with  a 
forced  smile. 

"He  will  change  his  mind,"  said  Consuelo  gaily — "besides, 
the  public  will  contradict  this  dear  good  master." 

"  The  good  dear  master  is  the  best  judge  of  music  in  the 
world,"  replied  the  count.  "  Anzoleto  will  do  well  to  profit  by 
your  lessons  ;  but  we  cannot  arrange  the  terms  of  his  agree- 
ment before  we  have  ascertained  the  sentiments  of  the  public. 
Let  him  make  his  appearance,  and  we  shall  settle  with  him 
according  to  justice  and  our  own  favourable  feeling  towards 
him,  on  which  he  has  every  reason  to  rely." 

"  Then  let  us  both  make  our  appearance,"  rephed  Consuelo; 
"  but  no  signature — no  agreement  before  trial;  on  that  1  am 
determined." 

"  You  are  not  satisfied  with  my  terms,  Consuelo;  very  well, 
then  you  shall  dictate  them  yourself;  here  is  the  pen — add — 
take  away — my  signature  is  below." 

Consuelo  seized  the  pen;  Anzoleto  turned  pale,  and  the 
count,  who  observed  him,  chewed  with  pleasure  the  end  of  the 
ruffle  which  he  twisted  in  his  fingers.  Consuelo  erased  the  con- 
tract and  wrote  upon  the  portion  remaining  above  the  signa- 
ture of  the  count — 

"  Anzoleto  and  Consuelo  severally  agree  to  such  conditions 
as  it  shall  please  Count  Zustiniani  to  impose  after  their  first 
appearance,  which  shall  take  place  during  the  ensuing  month 
at  the  theatre  of  San  Samuel." 

She  signed  rapidly,  and  passed  the  pen  to  her  lover. 

"  Sign  without  looking,"  said  she.  "  You  can  do  no  less  to 
prove  your  gratitude,  and  your  confidence  in  your  benefactor." 

Anzoleto  had  glanced  over  it  in  a  twinkling;  he  signed — it 
was  but  the  work  of  a  moment.  The  count  read  over  his 
shouldei'. 

"  (Jonsuelo,"  said  he,  "you  are  a  strange  girl — in  truth  an 
admirable  creatui'e.  You  will  both  dine  with  mo,"  he  continued, 
tearing  the  contract  and  oilei'ing  his  hand  to  Consuelo,  who 
accepted  it,  but  at  the  same  time  requested  him  to  wait  with 
Anzoleto  in  his  gondola  while  she  should  ari'ange  her  toilet. 

"  Decidedly,"  said  she  to  herself  when  alone,  "  1  shall  be  able 
to  buy  a  new  mari'iage  robo."  She  then  airanged  her  muslin 
dress,  settlod  her  hair,  and  flow  down  the  stairs  singing  with 
a  voice  full  of  freshness  and  vigour.  The  count,  with  excess 
of  courtesy,  had  waited  for  her  with  Anzoleto  at  the  foot  of  the 
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stair.  She  believed  him  further  off,  and  almost  fell  into  his 
arms,  but  suddenly  disenoraginj:^  herself,  she  took  his  hand  and 
carried  it  to  her  lips,  after  the  fashion  of  the  countn.-,  -«nth  the 
respect  of  an  inferior  who  does  not  wish  to  infiino:e  upon  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  ;  then  turning,  she  clasped  her  betrothed,  and 
bounded  with  joyous  steps  towards  the  gondola,  without  await- 
ing the  ceremonious  escort  of  her  somewhat  mortified  protector. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  count  seeing  that  Consuelo  was  insensible  to  the  stimulus 
of  gain,  tried  to  flatter  her  vanity  by  offering  her  jewels  and 
ornaments;  but  these  she  refused.  Zustiniani  at  first  imagined 
that  she  was  aware  of  his  secret  intentions;  but  he  soon  saw 
that  it  was  but  a  species  of  rustic  pride,  and  that  she  would 
receive  no  recompense  until  she  conceived  she  had  earned  it  by 
working  for  the  prosperity  of  his  theatre.  He  obliged  her 
however  to  accept  a  white  satin  dress,  observing  that  she  could 
not  appear  with  propriety  in  her  muslin  robe  in  his  saloon,  and 
adding  that  he  would  consider  it  a  favour  if  she  would  aban- 
don the  attire  of  the  people.  >She  submitted  her  fine  figure  to 
the  fashionable  milliners,  who  turned  it  to  good  account,  and 
did  not  spare  the  material.  Thus  transformed  in  two  days 
into  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  induced  to  accept  a  necklace  of 
fine  pearls  which  the  count  presented  to  her  as  pavment  for  the 
ovening  when  she  sang  before  him  and  his  friends,  she  was 
beautiful,  if  not  according  to  her  own  peculiar  style  of  beauty, 
at  least  as  she  should  be  to  be  admired  by  the  vulvar.  This 
result  however  was  not  perfectly  attained.  '  At  the  first  glance 
Consuelo  neither  struck  nor  dazzled  anybody;  she  was  always 
pale,  and  her  modest,  studious  habits  took  from  her  look  that 
brilliant  glance  which  we  ■witness  in  the  eyes  of  women  whose 
only  object  is  to  shine.  The  basis  of  her  character,  as  well  as 
the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  her  countenance,  was  a  reflect- 
ive seriousness.  One  might  see  her  eat,  and  talk,  and  weary 
InTself  with  the  trivial  concenis  of  daily  life,  without  even  sup- 
posing that  she  was  pretty;  but  once  the  smile  of  enjoyment, 
so  easily  allied  to  serenity  of  soul,  came  to  light  up  her  features, 
how  charming  she  l»ecame!  And  when  she  was  further  ani- 
mated— when  she  intereste<l  herself  seriously  in  the  business  of 
the  piece — when  she  displayed  tenderness,  exaltation  of  mind, 
the  manifestation  of  her  inward  life  and  hidden  power — she 
shone  resplendent  with  all  the  fire  of  genius  and  love,  she  was 
another  being,  the  audience  were  hurried  away — passion - 
stricken  as  it  were — annihilated  at  pleasure — without  her  be- 
ing able  to  explain  the  mystery  of  her  power. 

What  the  count  experience<l  for  her  therefore  astonished  and 
annoyed  her  strangfilv.  There  were  in  this  man  of  the  world 
artistic  chords  which  fiad  nev«'r  yet  boen  ^truck,  and  which  she 
caused  to  thrill  with  unknown  emotions  ;  but  this  r«»velation 
poaid  not  penetrate  the  patrician's  soul  nufficiently  to  enable 
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him  to  discern  the  impotence  and  poverty  of  the  means  by 
■which  he  attempted  to  lead  away  a  woman  so  different  from 
those  he  had  hitherto  endeavoured  to  corrupt. 

He  took  patience  and  determined  to  try  the  effects  of  emula- 
tion. He  conducted  her  to  his  box  in  the  theatre  that  she 
might  witness  C'crilla's  success,  and  that  ambition  might  be 
awakened  in  her;  but  the  result  was  quite  different  from  what 
might  have  been  anticipated.  Consuelo  left  the  theatre,  cold, 
silent,  fatigued,  and  in  no  way  excited  by  the  noise  and  ap- 
plause. Corilla  was  deficient  in  solid  talent,  noble  sentiment, 
and  well-founded  power;  and  Consuelo  felt  quite  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  of  this  forced,  factitious,  talent,  already  vitiated 
at  its  source  by  selfishness  and  excess.  She  applauded  uncon- 
sciously, uttered  words  of  formal  approval,  and  disdained  to 
put  on  a  mask  of  enthusiasm  for  one  whom  she  could  neither 
fear  nor  admire.  The  count  for  a  moment  thought  her  under 
the  influence  of  secret  jealousy  of  the  talents,  or  at  least  of 
the  person,  of  the  prima  donna.  "  This  is  nothing,"  said  he, 
"  to  the  triumphs  which  you  will  achieve  when  you  appear  be- 
fore the  public  as  you  have  already  appeared  before  me.  I 
hope  that  you  are  not  frightened  by  what  you  see." 

"No,  Signor  Count,"  replied  Consuelo,  smiling;  "the  public 
frightens  me  not,  for  I  never  think  of  it.  I  only  think  of  what 
might  be  realized  in  the  part  which  Corilla  fills  in  so  brilliant 
a  manner,  but  in  which  there  are  many  defects  which  she  does 
not  perceive." 

"  "What!  you  do  not  think  of  the  public?" 

"  No;  I  think  of  the  piece,  of  the  intentions  of  the  composer, 
of  the  spirit  of  the  part,  and  of  the  good  qualities  and  defects 
of  the  orchestra,  from  the  former  of  which  we  are  to  derive 
advantage,  while  we  are  to  conceal  the  latter  by  a  louder  in- 
tonation at  certain  parts.  I  listen  to  the  choruses,  which  are 
not  always  satisfactory,  and  require  a  more  strict  direction  ;  I 
examine  the  passages  on  which  all  one's  strength  is  required, 
and  also  those  of  course  where  it  may  advantageously  be  re- 
served. You  will  perceive,  Signor. Count,  that  1  have  many 
things  to  think  of  besides  the  public,  who  knows  nothing  about 
all  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  can  teach  me  nothing." 

This  grave  judgment  and  sei'ious  inquiry  so  surprised  Zusti- 
niani  that  he  could  not  utter  a  single  question,  and  asked  him- 
self, with  some  trepidation,  what  hold  a  gallant  like  himself 
could  have  on  a  genius  of  this  stamp. 

The  appearance  of  the  two  débutants  was  preceded  by  all 
the  usual  inflated  aimouncements:  and  this  was  the  source  of 
continual  discussion  .-ind  diflbroiico  of  o])inion  between  the 
(Jount  and  i'orpoi-a,  ('ouhuclo  and  her  lover.  The  t)M  master 
and  his  pu]iil  biam(!d  the  quack  aimouncements  and  all  those 
thousand  unworlhy  tricks  which  have  diiven  us  so  far  into 
folly  and  bad  faith.  In  Vcnico  duriu'ij  those  days  the  journals 
lia(l  not  much  to  say  as  to  public  allairs;  they  did  not  coucera 
themselves  with  the  composition  of  the  audieuco;  they  vrev 
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nnaware  of  the  deep  resources  of  public  advertisements,  the 
gossip  of  biographical  announcements,  and  the  poworful  ma- 
chinery of  hired  applause.  There  was  plenty  ot  bribing  and 
not  a  few  cabals,  but  all  this  was  concocted  in  coteries,  and 
brought  about  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  public,  warmlv 
attached  to  one  side  or  sincerely  hostile  to  the  other.  Art  was 
not  always  the  moving  spring;  passions  great  and  small,  fureign 
alike  to  art  and  talent,  then  as  now,  came  to  do  battle  in  the 
temple  ;  but  they  were  not  so  skilful  in  concealing  these  sources 
of  discord,  and  in  laying  them  to  the  account  of  pure  love  for 
art.  At  bottom,  indeed,  it  was  the  same  vulgar,  worldly  sph'it, 
with  a  surface  less  complicated  by  civilization. 

Zustiniani  managed  these  affairs  more  as  a  nobleman  than 
as  the  conductor  of  a  theatre.  His  ostentation  was  a  more 
powerful  impulse  than  the  avarice  of  ordinary  speculators.  He 
prepared  the  public  in  his  saloons,  and  warmed  up  his  repre- 
sentations beforehand.  His  conduct  it  is  true  was  never 
cowardly  or  mean,  but  it  bore  the  puerile  stamp  of  self-love,  a 
,busy  gallantry,  and  the  pointed  gossip  of  good  society.  He 
therefore  proceeded  to  demolish,  piece  by  piece,  with  con- 
siderable art,  the  edifice  so  lately  raised  by  his  own  hands  to 
the  glory  of  Corilla.  Eveiybody  saw  that  he  wanted  to  set  up 
in  its  place  the  miracle  of  talent;  and  as  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  this  wonderful  phenomenon  was  ascribed  to  him,  poor 
Consuelo  never  suspected  the  nature  of  his  intentions  towards 
her,  although  all  Veuice  knew  that  the  count,  disgusted  with 
the  conduct  of  Corilla,  was  about  to  introduce  in  her  place 
another  singer;  while  many  added,  "Grand  mystification 
for  the  public,  and  great  piejudice  to  the  theatre;  for  his 
favouiite  is  a  little  sti-eet  singer,  who  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend her  except  her  fine  voice  and  tolerable  figure." 

Hence  arose  fresh  cabals  for  Corilla,  Avho  went  about  playing 
the  part  of  an  injured  rival,  and  who  implored  her  extensive 
circle  of  adorers  and  their  friends  to  do  justice  to  the  insolent 
pretensions  of  the  zinaarella.  Hence  ako  new  cabals  in 
favour  of  Consuelo,  by  a  numerous  party,  who,  although  dif- 
fering widely  on  other  subjects,  united  in  a  wish  to  mortify 
Corilla  and  elevate  her  rival  in  her  place. 

As  to  the  veritable  dilettanti  of  music,  they  were  equally 
divided  between  the  opinion  of  the  serious  masters — such  as 
Porpora,  Marcello,  and  Jomelli,  who  pn-dicted  with  the  a]>pear- 
ance  of  an  excellent  musician,  the  return  of  the  good  old  usages 
and  casts  of  perfomiance — and  the  anger  of  second-rate  com- 
posers, whose  compositions  Corilla  had  always  preferred,  and 
whb  now  saw  them>^elves  threatened  with  neglect  in  lier  person. 
The  orchestra,  dreading  to  s«'t  to  woik  on  scores  which  had 
been  long  laid  aside,  and  which  consequently  W(»ul<l  reijuire 
study,  all  those  retainers  of  the  theatre,  who  in  every  thorough 
reform  always  foresaw  an  entire  change  of  the  nerformers, 
oven  the  very  scene-shifters,  the  tirewomen,  ana  the  hair- 
dressers— all  wei-e  in  movement  lor  or  against  tlu"  dObutante 
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at  San  Samuel.  In  point  of  fact  the  début  was  much  more  in 
everybody's  thoughts  than  the  new  administration  or  the  acts 
of  the  Doge,  Pietro  Grimaldi,  who  had  just  then  peaceably 
succeeded  his  predecessor  Luigi  Pisani. 

CoDsuelo  was  exceedingly  distressed  at  these  delays  and  the 
petty  quarrels  connected  with  her  new  career;  she  would  have 
wished  to  come  out  at  once,  without  any  other  preparation  than 
what  concerned  herself  and  the  study  of  the  new  piece.  She 
understood  nothing  of  those  endless  intrigues  which  seemed  to 
her  more  dangerous  than  useful,  and  which  she  felt  she  could 
very  well  dispense  with.  But  the  count,  who  saw  more  clearly 
into  the  secrets  of  his  profession  and  who  wished  to  be  envied  his 
imaginary  happiness,  sj)ared  nothing  to  secure  partisans,  and 
made  her  come  every  day  to  his  palace  to  be  presented  to 
all  the  aristocracy  of  Venice.  Consuelo's  modesty  and  re- 
luctance ill  supported  his  designs;  but  he  induced  her  to 
sing,  and  the  victory  was  at  once  decisive — brilliant — incon- 
testible. 

Anzoleto  was  far  from  sharing  the  repugnance  of  his  be- 
trothed for  these  secondary  means.  His  success  was  by  no 
means  so  certain  as  hers.  In  the  first  place  the  count  was  not 
so  ardent  in  his  favour,  and  the  tenor  whom  he  was  to  succeed 
was  a  man  of  talent,  who  would  not  be  easily  forgotten.  It  is 
true  he  also  sang  nightly  at  the  count's  palace,  and  Consuelo 
in  their  duets  brought  him  out  admirably;  so  that,  urged  and 
sustained  by  the  magic  of  a  genius  superior  to  his  own,  he 
often  attained  great  heights.  He  was  on  these  occasions  both 
encouraged  and  applauded  ;  but  when  the  first  surprise  excited 
by  his  fine  voice  Avas  over,  more  especially  when  Consuelo 
had  revealed  herself,  his  deficiency  was  apparent  and  fright- 
ened even  himself.  This  was  the  time  to  work  with  renewed 
vigour;  but  in  vain  Consuelo  exhorted  him  and  appointed  him 
to  meet  her  each  morning  in  the  Corte  ]\linelli — where  she  per- 
sisted in  remaining  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Count, 
who  wished  to  establish  her  more  suitably — Anzoleto  had  so 
much  to  do — so  many  visits,  engagements,  and  intrigues  on 
hand — such  distracting  anxieties  to  occupy  his  mind — that 
neither  time  nor  courage  was  left  for  study. 

In  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  seeing  that  the  greatest 
opposition  would  be  given  by  Gorilla,  and  also  that  the  count 
no  longer  gave  himself  any  trouble  about  her,  Anzoleto  re- 
solved to  visit  her  himself  in  order  to  deprecate  her  hostility. 
As  may  easily  be  conceived,  she  had  pretended  to  take  the 
matter  vary  lightly,  and  treated  tlie  neglect  and  contempt  of 
Zustiniani  with  philosophical  unconcern.  She  mentioned  and 
boasted  everywhere  that  she  had  i-cceivod  brilliant  oilers  from 
the  Italian  opera  at  Paiis,  and  calculating  on  the  reverse 
which  she  thought  awaited  her  rival,  laughed  outright  at  the 
illusions  of  the  count  and  his  party.  Anzoleto  thought  that 
witli  i)rud('nce  and  by  employing  a  little  deceit,  he  might 
disarm   this  formidable  enemy;   and  liaving  perfumed   and 
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adorned  himself,  he  waited  on  her  at  one  in  the  afternoon — an 
hour  when  the  siesta  renders  visits  unusual  and  the  palaces 
silent. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

AxzoLETO  found  Gorilla  alone  in  a  charming  boudoir,  reclin- 
ing on  a  couch  in  a  becoming  undress;  but  the  alteration  in 
her  features  by  daylight,  led  him  to  suspect  that  her  security 
with  regard  to  Consuelo  was  not  so  great  as  her  faithful  par- 
tisans asserted.  Nevertheless  she  received  him  vrith  an  easy 
air,  and  tapping  him  playfully  on  the  cheek,  while  she  made  a 
sign  to  her  servant  to  withdraw,  exclaimed — "  Ah.  wicked  one, 
is  it  you? — are  you  come  with  your  tales,  or  would  you  make 
me  believe  you  are  no  dealer  in  flourishes,  nor  the  most  in- 
triguing of  all  the  postulants  for  fame  ?  You  were  somewhat 
conceited,  my  handsome  friend,  if  you  supposed  that  I  should 
be  disheartened  by  your  sudden  flight  after  so  many  tender 
declarations;  and  still  more  conceited  was  it  to  suppose  that 
you  were  wanted,  for  in  four-and-tweuty  hours  I  had  tbrgotten 
that  such  a  person  existed. 

"  Four-and-twcnty  hours! — that  is  a  long  time,"'  replied 
Anzoleto,  kissing  the  plump  and  rounded  arm  of  Gorilla. 
"Ah!  if  I  believed  that,  I  should  be  proud  indeed  ;  but  I  know- 
that  if  I  was  so  far  deceived  as  to  believe  vou  when  vou 
said—" 

"  What  I  said,  I  advise  you  to  forget  also.  Had  you  called 
you  would  have  found  my  door  shut  against  you.  TThat 
assurance  to  come  to-day  I" 

"  Is  it  not  good  taste  to  leave  those  who  are  in  favour,  and 
to  lay  one's  heart  and  devotion  at  the  feet  of  her  who — " 

"  Well,  finish — to  her  who  is  in  disgrace.  It  is  most  gener- 
ous and  humane  on  your  part,  most  illustrious  friend  I"  And 
Gorilla  fell  back  upon  the  satin  pillow  with  a  burst  of  shrill 
and  forced  laughter. 

Although  the  disgraced  prima  donna  was  no  longer  in  her 
early  freshness — although  the  mid-day  sun  was  not  much  in  her 
favour,  and  although  voxation  had  somewhat  taken  from  the 
effect  of  her  full-formed  features — ^Ajizoleto,  who  had  never 
been  on  ternis  of  intimacy  with  a  woman  so  brilliant  and  so 
renowned,  felt  himself  moved  in  regions  of  the  soul  to  which 
Gonsuelo  had  never  descended,  and  whence  he  had  voluntiirily 
banished  her  pure  image.  He  therefore  palliated  the  raillery  of 
Gorilla  by  a  profession  of  love  which  ho  h«id  only  intended  to 
f'igii,  but  which  he  now  actually  brgan  to  experieiic*'.  I  say 
love  for  want  of  a  b<îtt<'r  word,  for  it  were  to  pntfane  the  name 
to  apply  it  to  the  attraction  awakened  by  such  women  as 
Gorilla.  \N  hon  she  saw  tln^  young  tenor  really  niovrd,  she 
grew  milder,  and  afldressed  him  after  a  more  amiable  fashion. 

"  I  confess,"  said  she,  "you  selected  me  for  a  whole  evening, 
but  I  did  not  alt<jgether  esteem  you.  1  know  you  are  ambi- 
tious, and  consequontly  false,  arid  ready  for  every  treason.     I 
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dare  not  trust  to  you.  You  pretended  to  be  jealous  on  a  cer- 
tain night  in  my  gondola,  and  took  upon  you  the  airs  of  a 
despot.  That  might  have  disenchanted  me  \\ath  the  insipid 
gallantries  of  our  patricians,  hut  you  deceived  me,  ungrate- 
ful one!  you  vere  engaged  to  another,  and  are  going  to 
maiTv — whom? — oh,  I  knoAv  very  Mell — my  rival,  my  enemy, 
the  debutante,  the  new  protegee  of  Zustiniani.  Shame  upon 
us  two — upon  us  three — upon  us  alll"  added  she,  growing  ani- 
mated in  spite  of  herself,  and  vrithdrawing  her  hand  from 
Anzoleto. 

"Cruel  creature!*'  he  exclaimed,  trying  to  regain  her  fair 
fingers,  "  you  ought  to  understand  what  passed  in  my  heart 
when  I  first  saw  you,  and  not  busy  yourself  with  what  occupied 
me  before  that  terrible  moment.  As  to  what  happened  since, 
can  you  not  guess  it,  and  is  there  any  necessity  to  recur 
to  the  subject?" 

"I  am  not  to  be  put  off  with  half  words  and  reservations: 
do  you  love  the  zhigarella,  and  are  you  about  to  marry  her?" 

"  And  if  I  loved  her,  how  does  it  happen  I  did  not  marry 
her  before  ?" 

"Perhaps  the  count  would  have  opposed  it.  Every  one 
knows  what  he  wants  now.  They  even  say  that  he  has 
ground  for  impatience,  and  the  little  one  still  more  so." 

The  colour  mounted  to  Anzoleto's  face  when  he  heard  lan- 
guage of  this  sort  applied  to  the  being  whom  he  venerated 
above  all  others. 

"  Ah,  you  are  angry  at  my  supposition,"  said  Corilla;  "it  is 
well — that  is  what  I  wished  to  find  out.  You  love  her.  "When 
will  the  marriage  take  place?" 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  madam,  let  us  speak  of  nobody 
except  ourselves." 

"  Agreed,"  replied  Corilla.  '*  So,  my  former  lover  and  yom* 
future  spouse " 

Anzoleto  was  enraged;  he  rose  to  go  away,  but  what  was  he 
to  do?  Should  he  enrage  still  more  the  M'oman  whom  he  had 
come  to  pacify?  lie  remained  undecided,  dreadfully  humiliated, 
and  unhappy  at  the  pai't  he  had  imposed  on  himself. 

Corilhi  eagerly  desired  to  win  his  affections,  not  because  she 
loved  liim,  but  because  she  Avished  to  bo  i-eveuged  on  Consuelo, 
whom  she  had  abused  without  being  certain  that  her  insinua- 
tions were  well  iounded. 

"  You  see,"  said  she,  arresting  him  on  tbo  tlu'eshold  with  a 
peretrating  look,  "tliat  I  have  reason  to  doubt  you;  for  at  this 
moment  you  are  deceiving  some  one — cithcM"  her  or  myself." 

"Neither  one  nor  the  othei","  re])lie«l  he,  endeavouring  to 
justify  himself  in  liis  own  eyes.  "  J  am  not  her  lover,  and  I 
never  was  so.  1  am  not  in  love  with  her,  for  1  am  not  jealous 
of  the  count." 

"  Oil  I  indeed?  You  are  jealous,  even  to  the  point  of  denying 
it,  and  you  come  here  to  cure  yourself  or  distract  your  atten- 
tion f  roi  n  a  subj<*ct  so  unpleasant.     Many  tiiauks!" 
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"1  am  not  jealous,  I  repeat;  aud  to  prove  that  it  is  uot  mor- 
tification which  makes  me  speak,  I  tell  you  that  the  count  is 
no  more  her  lover  than  I  am;  that  she  is  viituous,  child  as  she 
is,  and  that  the  only  one  guilty  towards  you  is  Count  Zusti- 
niani." 

"So,  so;  then  I  may  hiss  the  zinaarella  Avithout  afflicting 
you.  You  shall  be  in  my  box  on  the  night  of  her  debut,  and 
you  shall  hiss  her.  Your  obedience  shall  be  the  price  of  my 
favour — take  me  at  my  word,  or  I  draw  back." 

"  Alas!  madam,  you  Avish  to  prevent  me  appearing  myself, 
for  you  know  I  am  to  do  so  at  the  same  time  as  Cousuelo.  If 
you  hiss  her,  I  shall  fall  a  victim  to  your  wrath,  because  1  shall 
sing  Avith  her.  And  what  have  I  done,  wretch  thai  I  am,  to 
displease  you?  Alasl  I  had  a  delicious  but  fatal  dream.  I 
thought  for  a  whole  evening  that  you  took  an  interest  in  me, 
and  that  I  should  grow  great  under  your  protection.  >>'ow  I 
am  the  object  of  your  hatred  and  anger — I,  who  have  so  loved 
and  respected  you  as  to  tly  youl  Very  well,  madam;  satiate 
your  enmity.  Overthrow  me — ruin  me — close  my  career.  So 
that  you  can  here  tell  me,  in  secret,  that  I  am  not  hateful  to 
you,  1  shall  accept  the  public  mai'ks  of  your  anger." 

"Serpent!"  exclaimed  Gorilla,  "where  have  you  imbibe<l 
the  poison  which  your  tongue  and  your  eyes  distil?  Much 
would  I  give  to  knov,-,  to  comprehend  you,  fur  you  are  the  most 
amiable  of  lovers  and  the  most  dangerous  of  enemies.'' 

"  I  your  enemy!  how  could  I  be  so,  ever  were  I  not  subdued 
by  your  charms?  Have  you  enemies  then,  divine  Gorilla? 
Can  you  have  them  in  Venice,  where  you  are  known  and 
where  you  rule  over  no  divided  empire  ?  A  love  quarrel  throws 
the  count  into  despair;  he  would  remove  you,  since  thereby  he 
would  cease  to  sufter.  He  meets  a  little  creature  in  his  path 
who  appears  to  display  resources,  and  who  only  asks  to  be 
heard.  Is  this  a  crime  on  the  part  of  a  poor  child,  who  only 
hears  your  name  with  terror,  and  who  never  utters  it  herself 
without  respect?  And  you  ascribe  to  this  little  one  insolent 
pretensions  which  she  does  not  entertain.  The  elTorts  of  the 
count  to  recommend  her  to  his  friends,  the  kindness  of  these 
friends,  who  exaggei'ate  her  deserts,  the  bitternejis  of  yours,  who 
spread  calumnies  which  serve  but  to  annoy  and  vex  you.  whilst 
tney  should  but  calm  your  soul  in  picturing  to  you  your  glory 
unassailable  and  your  rival  all  trembling — these  are  the  preju- 
dices which  I  «liscovcr  in  you,  and  at  which  1  am  so  coufoimded 
tliat  I  hardly  know  how  to  assail  them." 

"  You  know  but  too  well,  with  that  flattering  tongue  of 
3'ours,"  said  G<^rilla,  looking  at  him  with  tenderness  mixed 
witli  distrust;  "  I  hear  the  honied  words  which  reason  bids  \wv. 
disclaim.  I  wager  that  this  GunsucU»  is  divinely  beautiful, 
whatever  may  have  been  said  to  tlu'  contrary,  and  that  she 
has  merits,  though  opposed  to  mine,  since  the  severe  l^oi'pora 
has  proclaimed  them. 

"  You  know  Porpora;  you  know  all  his  crotchety  ideas.     An 
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enemy  of  all  originality  in  others,  and  of  eveiy  innovation  in 
the  art  of  song,  he  declares  a  little  pupil,  who  listens  to  his 
dotage,  submissive  to  his  pedantry,  and  vt^ho  runs  over  the  scale 
decently,  to  be  preferable  to  all  the  wonders  which  the  public 
adores.  How  long  have  you  tormented  yom"self  about  this 
crazy  old  fool?" 

"  She  afraid?  I  was  told,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  was 
gifted  A%'ith  rare  impudence." 

"  Alas,  poor  girl!  they  do  wish  to  ruin  her  then.  You  shall 
hear  her,  noble  Gorilla;  you  will  be  moved  by  a  generous  pity, 
and  you  will  encourage  instead  of  hissing  her  as  you  said  just 
now  in  jest." 

Either  you  deceive  me,   or  my  friends  have  greatly  de- 


ceived me  Avith  regard  to  her." 
"  Your  friends  have 


lave  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived.  In 
their  indiscreet  zeal  they  have  been  terrified  at  seeing  a  rival 
raised  up  against  you — terrified  by  a  child! — terrified  for  you  ! 
Ah!  those  persons  cannot  love  you  much,  since  they  appreciate 
you  so  little.  Oh!  if  I  had  tiie  happiness  to  be  your  friend,  I 
should  know  better  what  you  are,  and  I  should  not  do  you  the 
injustice  to  be  afi"righted  by  any  rivalry,  were  it  even  that  of  a 
Faustina  or  a  Molteui." 

"  Do  not  believe  that  I  have  been  frightened.  I  am  neither 
jealous  nor  malicious  :  the  success  of  others  having  never  in- 
jured mine,  I  have  never  troubled  myself  about  them.  But 
when  I  think  that  they  endeavour  to' brave  me  and  to  make 
me  suffer — " 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  bring  the  little  Consuelo  to  your  feet? 
If  she  had  dared,  she  would  already  have  come  to  ask  your 
advice  and  your  assistance.  But  she  is  so  timid  a  child!  and 
then  they  had  calumniated  you  to  her.  They  said  to  her  also 
that  you  were  cruel,  vindictive,  and  that  you  reckoned  confi- 
dently on  her  fall." 

"  Did  they  say  that  ?     Then  I  understand  why  you  are  here." 

"  No,  madam,  you  do  not  understand;  for  I  did  not  believe 
it  an  instant — I  never  shall  believe  it.  Oh  no,  madam!  you 
do  not  understand  why." 

In  speaking  thus,  Anzolcto  made  his  black  eyes  sparkle,  and 
bent  his  knee  before  Gorilla  with  an  expression  of  profound 
respect  and  love. 

"  She  is  without  talent  then?" 

"  Why,  she  has  a  passable  voice,  and  sings  decently  at  church, 
but  she  can  know  nothing  of  the  theatre;  and  besides,  she  is  so 
paralyzed  with  fear,  that  it  is  much  to  be  dreaded  she  will  lose 
the  i'aw  resources  that  Heaven  has  given  her." 

Gorilla  was  destitute  neither  of  acutenossnor  ill-nature;  but 
as  happens  to  women  excessively  taken  with  themselves,  vanity 
sealed  her  eyes  and  precipitat(^d  her  into  the  clumsy  trap. 

She  thought  she  hud  nothing  to  apprehend  as  regarded 
Anzolcto's  Kcntimcnits  for  the  dibutante.  When  he  justified 
himself,  and  swore  by  all  the  gods  that  ho  had  never  loved  this 
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young  ^rl,  save  as  a  brother  should  love,  he  told  the  truth, 
and  there  was  so  much  confidence  in  his  manner  that  Gorilla's 
jealousy  was  overcome.  At  length  the  great  day  approached, 
and  the  cabal  was  annihilated.  Gorilla,  on  her  pare,  thence- 
forth went  on  in  a  different  direction,  fully  persuaded  that  the 
timid  and  inexperienced  Gonsuelo  would  not  succeed,  and  that 
Anzoleto  would  owe  her  an  infinite  obligation  for  having  con- 
tributed nothing  to  her  downfall.  Besides,  he  had  the  address 
to  embroil  her  with  her  firmest  champions,  jjretending  to  be 
jealous,  and  obliging  her  to  dismiss  them  rather  rudely. 

Whilst  he  thus  laboured  in  secret  to  blast  the  hopes  of  a 
woman  whom  he  pretended  to  love,  the  cunning  Venetian 
played  another  game  with  the  count  and  Gonsuelo.  He 
boasted  to  them  of  having  disarmed  this  most  formidable 
enemy  by  dexterous  management,  interested  visits,  and  bold 
falsehoods.  The  count,  frivolous  and  somewhat  of  a  gossip, 
was  exti-emely  amused  by  the  stories  of  his  protege.  His  self- 
love  was  flattered  at  the  regret  which  Gorilla  was  said  to  ex- 
perience on  account  of  their  quairel,  and  he  urged  on  this  young 
man,  with  the  levity  which  one  witnesses  in  aflairs  of  love 
and  gallantry,  to  the  commission  of  cowardly  perfidy.  Gon- 
suelo was  astonished  and  distressed.  "  You  would  do  better," 
said  she,  "  to  exercise  your  voice  and  study  your  part.  You 
think  you  have  done  much  in  propitiating  tlie  enemy,  but  a 
single  false  note,  a  movement  badly  expressed,  would  do  more 
against  you  with  the  impartial  public  than  the  silence  of  the 
envious.  It  is  of  this  public  that  you  should  think,  and  I  see 
with  pain  that  you  are  thinking  nothing  about  it." 

"Be  calm,  little  Gonsuelo,"  said  he;  "your  error  is  to 
believe  a  public  at  once  impartial  and  enlightened.  Those  best 
acquainted  with  the  matter  are  hardly  ever  in  earnest,  and 
those  who  are  in  earnest  know  so  little  about  it,  that  it  only 
requires  boldness  to  dazzle  and  lead  them  away." 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

In  the  midst  of  the  anxieties  awakened  by  the  desire  of  success 
and  by  the  ardour  of  Gorilla,  the  jealousy  of  Anzoleto  with  re- 
gard to  the  count  slumbered.  Happily  Gonsuelo  did  not  need  a 
more  watchful  or  more  moral  protector.  Secure  in  innocence, 
she  avoided  the  advances  of  Zustiniani,  and  kept  him  at  a 
distance  precisely  by  caring  nothing  about  it.  At  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  this  Venetian  libertine  acknowledged  that  shr  had  none 
of  those  worldly  passions  which  lead  to  corruption,  though  he 
spared  no  pains  to  make  them  spring  up.  Butcveu  in  this  respect 
he  had  advanced  no  farther  than  the  first  day,  and  he  feared  to 
ruin  his  hopt.-s  by  ])ressing  them  too  openly.  Had  Anzoleto 
annoyed  him  by  kcping  watch,  anger  might  have  caused  him 
to  preciiiitato  matter»;  but  Anzoleto  left  him  at  perfect  liberty. 
Consuelo  distrusted  nothing,  and  he  «»nly  tried  to  make  him- 
self agreeable,  hoping  in  time  to  become  uecessfiry  to  her. 
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There  was  no  sort  of  delicate  attentions,  or  refined  gallantries, 
that  he  omitted.  Consuelo  placed  them  all  to  the  account  of 
the  liberal  and  elegant  manners  of  his  class,  united  with  a  love 
for  art  and  a  natural  goodness  of  disposition.  She  displayed 
towards  him  an  unfeigned  regard,  a  sacred  gratitude,  while 
he,  happy  and  j^et  dissatisfied  with  this  pure-hearted  unreserve, 
began  to  grow  uneasy  at  the  sentiment  which  he  inspired  until 
such  period  as  he  might  Mish  to  break  the  ice. 

While  he  gave  himself  up  with  fear,  and  yet  not  without  sa- 
tisfaction, to  this  new  feeling — consoling  himself  a  little  for  his 
want  of  success  by  the  opinion  which  all  Venice  entertained  of 
his  triumph — Corilla  experienced  the  same  transformation  in 
herself.  She  loved  with  ardour,  if  not  with  devotion  ;  and  her 
irritable  and  imperious  soul  bent  beneath  the  yoke  of  her  young 
Adonis.  It  was  truly  the  queen  of  beauty  in  love  with  the 
beautiful  hunter,  and  for  the  first  time  humble  and  timid  be- 
fore the  mortal  of  her  choice.  She  afiected,  with  a  sort  of 
delight,  virtues  which  she  did  not  possess.  So  true  it  is  that 
the  extinction  of  self-idolatry  in  favour  of  another,  tends  to  raise 
and  ennoble,  were  it  but  for  an  instant,  hearts  the  least  suscep- 
tible of  pure  emotions. 

The  emotion  which  she  experienced  reacted  on  her  talents, 
and  it  was  remarked  at  the  theatre  that  she  performed  pa- 
thetic parts  more  naturally  and  with  greater  sensibility.  But 
as  her  character  and  the  essence  of  her  nature  Avere  thus  as  it 
seemed  inverted,  as  it  required  a  sort  of  internal  convulsion  to 
efiect  this  change,  her  bodily  strength  gave  way  in  the  combat, 
and  each  day  they  observed — some  with  malicious  joy,  others 
with  serious  alarm — the  failure  of  her  jjowei's.  Her  brilliant 
execution  was  impeded  by  shortness  of  breath  and  false  intona- 
tions. The  annoyance  and  terror  which  she  experienced,  weak- 
ened her  still  further,  and  at  the  lepreseutation  which  took 
place  previous  to  the  début  of  Consuelo,  she  sang  so  false,  and 
failed  in  so  many  brilliant  passages,  that  her  friends  applauded 
faintly,  and  were  soon  reduced  to  silence  and  consternation  by 
the  murmurs  of  her  opponents. 

At  length  the  great  day  an-ived:  the  house  v/as  filled  to  suf- 
focation. Corilla,  attii-ed  in  black,  pale,  agitated,  more  dead 
than  alive,  divided  between  the  fear  of  seeing  her  lover  con- 
demned and  her  rival  triumph,  was  seated  in  the  recess  of  her 
little  box  in  the  theatre.  Crowds  of  the  aristocracy  and  beauty 
of  N'enice,  tier  above  tier,  made  a  brilliant  display.  The  ibps 
were  ci'owded  behind  the  sccjics,  and  even  in  the  front  of  the 
stage.  The  lady  of  the  doge  took  her  place  along  with  the 
great  dignitaries  of  the  rcpul)lic.  I'orpora  dijectedtho  orches- 
tra in  ])erson  ;  and  Count  /ustiniani  wnited  at  the  door  of 
CoDsuelo's  ajjartmeiit  till  she  had  cuucluded  her  toilet,  while 
Anzoleto,  dressed  as  an  anti(|ue  wju-rioi-,  Asith  all  the  absurd 
and  lavisli  ornament  cf  the  ago,  retired  behind  the  scenes  to 
swallow  a  draught  of  (J^prus  wine,  in  order  to  restore  his 
courage. 
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The  opera  was  neither  of  the  classic  period  nor  yet  the  work 
of  an  innovator.  It  was  the  unknown  production  of  a  stranger. 
To  escape  the  cabals  which  his  own  name  or  that  of  an v  other 
celebrated  person  would  have  caused,  Porpora,  above  all  things 
anxious  for  the  success  of  his  pupil,  had  brought  forward  Iperm- 
iiestra,  the  lyrical  production  of  a  young  (.Terman,  who  had 
enemies  neither  in  Italy  nor  elsewhere,  and  who  was  styled 
simply  Christopher  Gluck. 

When  Anzoleto  appeared  on  the  stage  a  murmiu-  of  admira- 
tion burst  forth.  The  tenor  to  whom  he  succeeded — an  admira- 
ble singer,  who  had  had  the  imj^rudence  to  continue  on  the 
boards  till  his  voice  became  thin  and  age  had  changed  his  looks 
— was  little  regretted  by  an  ungrateful  public;  and  the  fair  sex, 
who  listen  oftener  ^^^th  their  eyes  than  with  their  ears,  were 
delighted  to  find,  in  place  of  a  fat  elderly  man,  a  fine  youth  of 
twenty-four,  fresh  as  a  rose,  fair  as  Phœbus,  and  formed  as  if 
Phidias  himself  had  been  the  artist — a  ti'ue  son  of  the  lagunes, 
Bianco,  crespo,  e  grassotto. 

-  He  was  too  much  agitated  to  sing  his  first  air  well,  but  his 
magnificent  voice,  his  graceful  attitudes,  and  some  happy  turns, 
sufficed  to  propitiate  the  audience  and  satisfy  the  ladies.  The 
debutant  had  gretit  resources  ;  he  was  applauded  threefold, 
and  twice  brought  back  before  the  scenes,  according  to  the 
custom  of  Italy,  and  of  \'enice  in  particular. 

►Success  gave  him  courage,  and  when  he  re-appeared  -with 
Ipermnestni,  he  was  no  longer  afraid.  But  all  the  efiect  of 
this  scene  was  for  Consuelo.  They  only  saw,  only  listened  to 
her.  They  said  to  each  other,  ''  Look  at  her — yes,  it  is  she!" 
"AVho? — the  Spaniard?"  "Yes — the  déhntanie,  Camante  del 
Zu-^tinianiy 

Consuelo  entered,  self-possessed  and  serious.  Casting  her 
oyes  around  she  received  the  plaudits  of  the  spectators  with  a 
propriety  of  manner  t-qually  devoid  of  humility  and  coc^uetry, 
and  sang  a  recitative  with  so  firm  a  voice,  with  acceuts  so  lofty, 
and  a  self-possession  so  victorious,  that  cries  of  admiration  from 
the  very  first  resounded  from  every  part  of  the  theatre.  "Ah  I 
the  perfidious  creature  has  deceived  me,"  exclaimed  Coriila, 
darting  a  terrible  look  towards  Anzoleto,  who  could  not  resist 
raising  his  eyes  to  hers  with  an  ill-disguised  smile.  She  threw 
herself  back  upon  her  seat,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Consuelo  proceeded  a  little  farther  ;  while  old  Lotti  was  heard 
muttering  with  his  cracked  voice  from  his  corner,  "'  Aniici  miei, 
'fuesO^è  un  f/ortento!" 

She  sang  a  bravura,  and  was  ton  times  interru]>te<l.  They 
shouted  *  Kncore:"  they  recalled  her  to  the  stnge  seven  times, 
amid  thunders  of  apjjlause.  At  length  the  furor  of  \>netian 
dilettantism  displayed  itself  in  all  its  lidiculous  and  absuixi  ex- 
cess. "  Why  do  they  cry  out  thus?"  said  Consuelo,  as  she  i-e- 
tired  behind  the  s("enes  only  to  l>e  brought  back  immediately 
by  the  vociferous  applause  ot  the  pit.  "  One  would  think  that 
thev  wished  to  stone  mo," 
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From  that  moment  they  paid  hut  a  secondary  attention  to 
Anzoleto.  They  received  him  very  well  indeed,  because  they 
were  in  a  happy  vein;  but  the  indulgence  with  which  they 
passed  over  the  passages  in  which  he  failed,  without  imme- 
diately applauding  those  in  which  he  succeeded,  showed  him 
very  plainly,  that  however  he  might  please  the  women,  the 
noisy  majority  of  males  held  him  cheaply,  and  reserved  their 
tempestuous  applause  for  the  prima  donna.  Not  one  among 
all  those  who  had  come  with  hostile  intentions,  ventured  a  mur- 
mur, and  in  truth  there  were  not  three  among  them  who  could 
withstand  the  irresistible  inclination  to  applaud  the  wonder  of 
the  day. 

The  piece  had  the  greatest  success,  although  it  was  not 
listened  to,  and  nobody  was  occupied  with  the  music  in  itself. 
It  was  quite  in  the  Italian  style — graceful,  touching,  and  gave 
no  indication  of  the  author  of  Alcestes  and  Orpheus.  There 
were  not  many  striking  beauties  to  astonish  the  audience. 
After  the  first  act,  the  G-erman  maestro  was  called  for,  with 
Anzoleto,  the  débutante,  and  Clorinda,  who,  thanks  to  the 
protection  of  Consuelo,  had  sung  through  the  second  part  with 
a  flat  voice  and  an  inferior  tone,  but  whose  beautiful  arms  pro- 
pitiated the  spectators — Rosalba,  whom  she  had  replaced,  being 
very  lean. 

In  the  last  act,  Anzoleto,  who  secretly  watched  Gorilla  and 
perceived  her  increasing  agitation,  thought  it  prudent  to  seek 
her  in  her  box,  in  order  to  avert  any  explosion.  So  soon  as 
she  perceived  him  she  threw  herself  upon  him  like  a  tigress, 
bestowed  several  vigorous  cuffs,  the  least  of  which  was  so  smart 
as  to  draw  blood,  leaving  a  mark  that  red  and  w^hite  could  not 
immediately  cover.  The  angry  tenor  settled  matters  by  a 
thrust  on  the  breast,  which  threw  the  singer  gasping  into  the 
arms  of  her  sister  Rosalba.  "Wretch! — traitor!" — she  mur- 
mured in  a  choking  voice,  "your  Consuelo  and  you  shall 
perish  by  my  hand!" 

"  If  you  make  a  step,  a  movement,  a  single  gesture,  I  will 
.stab  you  in  the  face  of  A'enice,"  replied  Anzoleto,  pale  and 
with  clenched  teeth,  while  his  faithful  knife,  which  he  knew 
how  to  use  with  all  the  dexterity  of  a  man  of  the  lagunes, 
gleamed  V>ofore  her  eyes. 

"  He  would  do  as  he  says,"  murmured  the  terrified  Rosalba; 
"be  silent — let  us  leave  this;  we  are  here  in  danger  of  our 
lives." 

Although  this  tragi-comic  scene.had  taken  place  after  the 
manner  or*  the  Venetians,  in  a  mysterious  and  rapid  sotto  voce, 
on  seeing  the  débutant  pass  quickly  behind  the  scenes  to  re- 
gain his  box,  his  cheek  hidden  in  his  liand,  they  suspected 
some  petty  squabble.  The  hairdresser,  who  was  called  to 
adjust  the  curls  of  the  Grecian  prince  and  to  plaster  up  his 
wound,  related  tf>  the  whole  band  of  choristers  that  an  amorous 
cat  had  sunk  her  claw  into  the  fac(»  of  the  hero.  Tlie  afore- 
?^aid  barber  was  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  wounds,  and  was 
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no  new  confidant  of  such  aaveutiues.  The  anecdote  made 
the  round  of  the  stage,  penetrated,  no  one  knew  how,  into  the 
body  of  the  house,  found  its  way  into  the  orchestra,  the  boxes, 
and,  with  some  additions,  descended  to  the  pit.  They  were 
not  yet  aware  of  the  position  of  Anzoleto  with  regard  to  Corilla: 
but  some  had  noticed  his  apparent  devotion  to  Clorinda,  and 
the  general  report  was,  that  the  seconda  donna,  jealous  of  the 
prima  donna,  had  just  blackened  the  eye  and  broken  three 
teeth  of  the  handsomest  of  tenors. 

This  was  sad  news  for  some,  but  an  exquisite  bit  of  scandal 
for  the  majority.  They  wondered  if  the  representation  Avould 
be  put  off,  or  whether  the  old  tenor  Stefanmi  should  have  to 
appear,  roll  in  hand,  to  finish  the  part.  The  curtain  rose,  and 
everything  was  forgotten  on  seeing  Consuelo  appear,  calm  and 
sublime  as  at  the  beginning.  Although  her  part  was  not  ex- 
tremely tragical,  she  made  it  so  by  the  power  of  her  acting 
and  the  expression  of  her  voice.  She  called  forth  tears,  and 
when  the  tenor  re-appeared,  the  slight  scratch  only  excited  a 
.  smile;  but  this  absurd  incident  prevented  his  success  fi-om  being 
so  brilliant,  and  all  the  glory  of  the  evening  wa^s  reserved  for 
Consuelo,  who  was  applauded  to  the  last  with  frenzy. 

After  the  play,  they  went  to  sup  at  the  Palace  Zustiniani, 
and  Anzoleto  forgot  Corilla,  whom  he  had  shut  up  in  her  box, 
and  who  was  forced  to  burst  it  open  in  order  to  leave  it.  In 
the  tumult  which  always  follows  so  successful  a  representation, 
her  retreat  was  not  noticed  ;  but  the  next  day.  this  broken  door 
coincided  so  well  with  the  torn  face  of  Anzoleto.  that  the  love 
aftair,  hitherto  so  carefully  concealed,  was  made  known. 

Hardly  was  he  seated  at  the  sumptuous  banquet  which  the 
count  gave  in  honour  of  Consuelo,  and  while  all  the  \'enetian 
dilettanti  handed  to  the  triumphant  actress  sonnets  and  ma4.lri- 
gals  composed  the  evening  before,  when  a  valet  slipped  under 
his  plate  a  little  billet  from  Corilla,  Mhich  he  read  aside,  and 
which  was  to  the  following  eti'ect: — 

•'  If  you  do  not  come  to  me  this  instant,  I  shall  go  to  seek  you  openly,  were 
you  even  at  the  end  of  the  world— were  you  even  at  the  feet  of  your  Consuelo. 
thrice  accursed  1" 

Anzoleto  pretended  to  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing,  and 
retired  to  write  an  answer  with  a  pencil  on  a  piece  of'^ruled 
paper  which  he  had  torn  in  the  antecham>>erof  the  count  from 
H  music-book: — 

"  Come  if  you  will.  My  knife  Is  rca<ly,  and  with  it  my  scorn  and  hatred." 
The  despot  was  well  aware  that  with  such  a  creature  fear 
was  thtî  only  restraint — that  threats  were  the  only  cx|>edieut 
at  the  moincnt;  but  in  spite  of  himself  he  was  gloomy  and 
absent  during  the  repast,  and  as  soon  as  it  wa«  over  he 
hurried  olf  to  go  to  Corilla. 

He  found  the  unhappy  girl  in  a  truly  pitiable  condition. 
Convulsions  were  followed  bv  torrents  <>f  tears.  She  was  seated 
at  the  window,  her  hair  di'shevi-lled.   her  eyes  Hwolion  with 
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weeping,  and  her  dress  disordered.  She  sent  away  her  sister 
and  maid,  and  in  spite  of  herself,  a  ray  of  joy  overspread  her 
features,  at  finding  herself  with  him  whom  she  had  feared  she 
might  never  see  again.  But  Anzoleto  knew  her  too  v/ell  to 
seek  to  comfort  her.  He  knew  that  at  the  first  appearance  of 
pity  or  repentance  he  would  see  her  fury  revive,  and  seize  upon 
revenge.  He  resolved  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  inflexible 
harshness;  and  although  he  was  moved  with  her  despair,  he 
overwhelmed  her  with  cruel  reproaches,  declaring  that  he  was 
only  come  to  bid  her  an  eternal  farewell.  He  suflered  her  to 
throw  herself  at  his  feet,  to  cling  by  his  knees  even  to  the  door, 
and  to  implore  his  pardon  in  the  anguish  of  grief  "When  he 
had  thus  subdued  and  humbled  her,  he  pretended  to  be  some- 
what moved,  and  promising  to  return  in  the  morning,  he  left 
her. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

AVhen  Anzoleto  awoke  the  following  morning,  he  experienced 
a  reverse  of  the  jealousy  with  which  Count  Zustiniani  had  in- 
spired him.  A  thousand  opposing  sentiments  divided  his  soul. 
First,  that  other  jealousy  which  the  genius  and  success  of  Con- 
suelo  had  awakened  in  his  bosom.  This  sank  the  deeper  in  his 
breast  in  proportion  as  he  measured  the  triumph  of  his  be- 
trothed with  what  in  his  blighted  ambition  he  was  pleased  to 
call  his  downfall.  Again,  the  mortification  of  being  supplanted 
in  reality,  as  he  was  already  thought  to  be,  with  her,  now  so 
triumphant  and  powerful,  and  of  whom  the  preceding  evening 
he  was  so  pleased  to  believe  himself  the  only  lover.  These  two 
feelings  possessed  him  by  turns,  and  he  knew  not  to  which  to 
give  himself  up,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  other.  He  had  to 
choose  between  two  things,  either  to  remove  Consuelo  from 
the  count  and  from  Venice,  and  along  with  her  to  seek  his 
ibrtune  elsewhere,  or  to  abandon  her  to  his  rival,  and  take  his 
chance  alone  in  some  distant  country  with  no  drawback 
to  his  success.  In  this  poignant  uncertainty,  in  place  of  en- 
deavouring to  recover  his  calmness  with  his  true  friend,  ho 
returned  to  Gorilla  and  plunged  back  into  the  storm.  She 
added  fuel  to  the  flame,  by  showing  him,  in  even  sti'onger 
colours  than  he  had  imagined  the  preceding  night,  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  his  position.  "  No  person,"  said  she,  "  is  a  prophet 
in  his  own  country.  This  is  a  bad  place  for  one  who  has  been 
seen  i-unning  about  in  rags,  and  whciro  every  one  may  say — 
(and  God  knows  the  nobles  are  suflit;iontly  given  to  boast  of 
the  protection,  even  when  it  is  only  imaginary,  which  they  ac- 
cord to  artists) — *I  was  his  pi"ote(;t(ir;  1  saw  his  hid<len  talent; 
it  was  I  who  recommended  and  gave  him  a  prefei'cnce.'  You 
have  lived  too  mucii  in  jjublic  JK-i-e,  my  poor  Anzoleto.  Your 
charming  features  struck  tliosti  who  knew  not  what  was  in  you. 
You  astonished  people  who  have  seen  you  in  their  gondolas 
ainL'ing  the  «tan/as  of  Tasso,  or  doing  their  tirrands  fo  gain  tho 
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means  of  support.  The  plain  Consuelo,  leading  a  retired  life, 
appears  here  as  a  strange  wonder.  Besides  she  is  a  Spaniard, 
and  uses  not  the  Venetian  accent  ;  and  her  agreeable,  though 
somewhat  singular  pronunciation,  would  please  them,  even 
were  it  detestable.  It  is  something  of  which  their  ears  are  not 
tired.  Your  good  looks  have  contributed  mainly  to  the  slight 
success  you  obtained  in  the  first  act,  but  now  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  you." 

"  Do  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  handsome  scratch  you 
gave  me  beneath  the  eye,  and  for  which  I  ought  never  to  par- 
don you,  viiB.  go  far  to  lessen  the  last-mentioned  trifling  ad- 
vantage." 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  decided  advantage  in  the  eyes  of 
women,  but  frivolous  in  those  of  men.  You  will  reign  in  the 
saloons  with  the  one  party;  without  the  other  you  would  fall 
at  the  theatre.  But  now  can  you  expect  to  occupy  their  atten- 
tion, when  it  is  a  woman  who  disputes  it  with  you — a  woman 
who  not  only  enthrals  the  serious  dilettanti,  but  who  intoxi- 
cates by  her  grace  and  the  magic  of  her  sex,  all  who  are  not 
connoisseurs  in  music.  To  struggle  Anth  me,  how  much  talent 
did  Stefanini,  Savario — all  indeed  who  have  appeared  with 
me  on  the  stage  require." 

"  In  that  case,  dear  CorQla,  I  should  run  as  much  risk  iu 
appearing  Arith  you  as  with  Consuelo.  If  I  were  inclined  to 
follow  you  to  France,  you  have  given  me  fair  warning." 

These  words  which  escaped  from  x\jizoleto  were  as  a  ray  of 
light  to  Gorilla.  S  lie  saw  that  she  had  hit  the  mark  more 
nearly  than  she  had  supposed,  for  the  thought  of  leaving  Venice 
had  already  daA^med  in  the  mind  of  her  lover.  The  instant  she 
conceived  the  idea  of  bearing  him  away  with  her,  she  spared 
no  pains  to  make  him  relish  the  project.  She  humbled  herself 
as  much  as  she  could,  and  even  had  the  modesty  to  place  h(?rself 
below  her  rival.  She  admitted  that  she  was  not  a  great  siuger, 
nor  yet  sufliciently  beautiful  to  attract  the  public  ;  and  as  all 
this  was  even  truer  than  she  cared  to  think,  and  as  Anzoleto 
was  very  well  aware  of  it,  having  never  been  deceived  as  to 
the  immense  superiority  of  Consuelo,  she  had  little  trouble  in 
persuading  him.  Their  partnership  and  flight  were  almost  de- 
termined upon  at  this  interview,  and  Anzoleto  thought  seriously 
of  it,  although  he  always  kept  a  loop-hole  for  escape  if  neces- 
sary. 

Corilla,  seeing  his  uncertainty,  urged  him  to  continue  to 
appear,  in  hopes  of  better  success;  but  quite  sure  that  these  un- 
lucky trials  would  disgust  him  altogether  with  Venice  and  with 
Consuelo. 

On  leaving  his  fair  adviser,  he  went  to  seek  his  only  roal 
friend,  Consuolo.  lie  felt  an  unconquerable  desire  to  see  lior 
again.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  l'o:,ani  and  ended  a  day 
without  receiving  her  chaste  kiss  upi>n  hi;:,  brow;  but  as,  after 
what  hadpassp<l  with  Corilla,  ho  would  have  blushed  tor  his  own 
instability,  he  jjcrsuaded  himself  that  he  onl^'  went  to  receive 
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assurance  of  her  unfaithfulness,  and  to  undeceive  himself  as 
to  his  love  for  her.  "  Doubtless,"  said  he,  "the  count  has  taken 
advantage  of  my  absence  to  urge  his  suit,  and  who  can  tell 
how  far  he  has  been  successful?"  This  idea  caused  a  cold  per- 
spiration to  stand  upon  his  forehead;  and  the  thought  of  Con- 
suelo's  perfidy  so  affected  him  that  he  hastened  his  steps,  think- 
ing to  find  her  bathed  in  tears.  Then  an  inward  voice,  which 
dro  wned  every  other,  told  him  that  he  wronged  a  being  so  pure  and 
noble,  and  he  slackened  his  pace,  reflecting  on  his  own  odious 
conduct,  his  selfish  ambition,  and  the  deceit  and  treachery  with 
"which  he  had  stored  his  life  and  conscience,  and  "which  must 
inevitably  bear  their  bitter  fruit. 

He  found  Consuelo  in  her  black  dress  seated  beside  her 
table,  pure,  serene,  and  tranquil,  as  he  had  ever  beheld  her. 
She  came  forward  to  meet  him  with  the  same  affection  as 
ever,  and  questioned  him  with  anxiety,  but  without  distrust  or 
reproach,  as  to  the  employment  of  his  time  during  his  absence. 
"  I  have  been  suffering,"  said  he,  with  the  very  deep  despon- 
dency which  his  inward  humiliation  had  occasioned.  "  I  hurt 
my  head  against  a  decoration,  and  although  I  told  you  it  was 
nothing,  it  so  confused  me  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
Palazzo  Zustiniani  last  night  lest  I  should  faint  and  have  to 
keep  my  bed  all  morning." 

"Oh,  Heavens!"  said  Consuelo,  kissing  the  wound  inflicted 
by  her  rival;  "you  have  suffered,  and  still  suffer." 

"No,  the  rest  has  done  me  good:  do  not  think  of  it;  but  tell 
me  how  you  managed  to  get  home  all  alone  last  night." 
"Alone?     Oh,  no;  the  count  brought  me  in  his  gondola." 
"Ah,  I  was  sure  of  it,"  cried  Auzoleto,  in  a  constrained 
voice.     "  And  of  course  he  said  a  great  many  flattering  things 
to  you  in  this  interview." 

"  What  could  he  say  that  he  has  not  already  said  a  hundred 
times  ?     He  would  spoil  me  and  make  me  vain  w^ere  I  not  on 
my  guard  against  him.     Besides,  we  were  not  alone  ;  my  good 
master  accompanied  me — ah!  my  excellent  friend  and  master.'* 
"What  master? — what  excellent  friend?"   said  Anzoleto, 
once  more  reassured,  and  already  absent  and  thoughtful. 
"  Why,  Porpora,  to  be  sure.     What  are  you  thinking  of?" 
"  I  am  thinking,  dear  Consuelo,  of  your  triumph  yesterday 
evening:  are  you  not  thinking  of  it  too?" 
"Loss  than  of  yours,  I  assure  you." 

"Mine!  ah,  do  not  jest,  dear  friend;  mine  was  so  meagre 
that  it  rather  resembled  a  downfall." 

Consuelo  grew  pale  with  surprise.  Notwithstanding  her 
I'emarkable  self-possession,  she  had  not  the  necessary  coolness 
to  appreciate  the  different  degree  of  applause  bestowed  on  herself 
and  lier  lover.  There  is  in  this  sort  of  ovation  an  intoxication 
which  the  wisest  artists  cannot  shun,  and  which  deceives 
some  so  widely  as  to  induce  them  to  look  upon  the  support  of  a 
cabal  as  a  public  triumph.  But  instead  of  exaggerating  the 
doliglit  of  ner  audience,  Consuelo,  terrified  by  so  frightful  a 
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noise,  had  hardly  understood  it,  and  could  not  distinguish  the 
preference  awarded  to  her  over  Anzoleto.  She  artlessly  chid 
him  for  his  unreasonable  expectations;  and  seeing  that  she 
could  not  persuade  him  nor  conquer  his  sadness,  she  j^ently 
reproached  him  with  being  too  desirous  of  glory,  and  with 
attaching  too  much  value  to  the  favour  of  the  world.  "  I  have 
always  told  you,"  said  she,  "that  you  prefer  the  results  of  art 
to  art  itself.  When  we  do  our  best — when  we  feel  that  we 
have  done  well — it  seems  to  me  that  a  little  more  or  less  of 
approbation  can  neither  add  to  nor  diminish  our  inward  satis- 
faction. Recollect  what  Porpora  said  to  me  the  first  time  I 
sang  at  the  Zustiniani  palace:  '  Whoever  is  penetrated  with  a 
true  love  of  his  art  need  fear  nothing — '  " 

"  You  and  your  Poi-pora,"  interrupted  Anzoleto,  with  some 
heat,  "can  very  easily  satisfy  yourselves  with  these  fine 
maxims.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  philosophize  on  the  evils  of 
life  when  you  know  only  its  sweets.  Porpora,  although  poor 
and  oppressed,  has  an  iUustrious  name.  He  has  gatherea  so 
many  laurels  that  his  old  head  may  whiten  peaceably  under 
their  shade.  You,  who  feel  yourself  invincible,  are  inaccessible 
to  fear.  At  the  first  leap  vou  raise  yourself  to  the  highest 
round  of  the  ladder,  and  blame  those  who  have  no  legs  for 
their  dizziness.  That  is  not  only  uncharitable,  Consuelo,  but 
decidedly  unjust.  And  besides,  your  argument  is  not  appli- 
cable to  me:  you  say  that  we  should  despise  the  approbation 
of  the  public  when  we  have  our  own;  but  if  I  possess  not  that 
inward  testimony  of  having  done  well,  what  then?  can  you 
not  see  that  I  am  horribly  dissatisfied  with  myself?  Did  you 
not  hear  that  I  was  detestable?  Did  you  not  hear  that  I  sang 
miserably?" 

"  No;  for  it  was  not  so.  You  neither  exceeded  nor  fell  short 
f»f  yourself.  The  emotion  which  you  experienced  hardly  at  all 
diminished  your  powers.  Besides,  it  was  quickly  dissipated, 
and  those  things  which  you  knew  well  you  expressed  well." 

"And  those  which  1  did  not  know?"  said  Anzoleto,  fixing 
upon  her  his  large  black  eyes,  rendered  hollow  by  fatigue  and 
anxiety. 

She  sighed  and  remained  for  an  instant  silent;  then  she 
said,  embracing  him — "  Those  which  you  do  not  know  you 
must  loam.  If  you  had  been  only  willing  to  study  between 
the  rehearsals,  as  I  recommended — but  this  is  not  the  time  to 
reproacli  you;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  time  to  repair  all. 
(yom*».  It't  us  take  only  two  hours  a  day,  and  you  will  see  how 
soon  wo  shall  triumph  over  the  obstacles  which  oppo.^e  your 

8U''Ce8S." 

'  Will  it  then  be  the  work  of  one  day?" 
*'  It  will  be  the  work  of  some  months  at  :nost." 
"An<l  I  play  to-morrow!     I  continue  to  appear  before  an 

audienro  which  judge»  mo  by  my  defects  much  more  than  by 

my  good  (lualities." 

"But  which  will  quickly  perceive  your  progress," 
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"  Who  knows?     If  tlicy  take  au  aversion  to  me?" 
!    "  They  have  proA^ed  the  contrary." 
:    "  So  then  you  think  they  have  been  indulgent  to  me?" 
'    "Well,  yes;   they  have,  my  friend.     In  those  places  where 
you  Avere  weak,  they  were  kind;  where  you  were  strong,  they 
did  you  justice." 

"  But,  in  the  mean  while,  I  shall  have  a  miserable  engage- 
ment." 

"  The  count  is  magnificent  in  all  his  dealings,  and  does  not 
spare  money.  Besides,  has  he  not  offered  me  more  than 
enough  to  maintain  us  both  in  opulence?" 

"Ah!  there  it  is!    I  shall  live  by  your  success!" 

"  I  have  lived  long  enough  by  your  favour." 

"  But  it  is  not  money  that  I  refer  to.  If  he  does  engage  me 
at  a  small  salary,  that  is  of  little  consequence  ;  but  he  will 
engage  me  for  the  second  and  third  parts." 

"He  has  no  other  «57 mo  ifomo*  at  hand.  For  a  long  time 
past  he  has  relied  and  depended  upon  you.  Besides,  he  is  all 
m  your  favour.  You  said  he  Avould  be  opposed  to  our  mar- 
riage. Far  from  that,  he  seems  to  vrish  it,  and  often  asks  me 
■when  1  will  invite  him  to  my  Avedding." 

"Ah,  very  good!  very  good,  indeed!  Many  thanks,  Signer 
Count." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"Nothing.  Only,  Consuelo,  you  Avere  very  wrong  not  to 
prevent  my  appearance  until  my  faults,  AAÙth  which  you  Avere 
so  Avell  acquainted,  Avere  corrected  by  more  mature  study. 
For,  I  repeat  it,  you  kneAv  my  faults."  . 

" Did  I  not  speak  openly  to  you?  Have  I  not  often  Avarned 
you?  But  you  ahvays  told  me  that  the  public  did  not  under- 
stand ;  and  Avhen  I  saAv  the  success  you  had  at  the  count's 
palace  the  first  time  you  sang  there,  I  thought — " 

"  That  the  people  of  fashion  knew  no  more  than  the  vulgar 
public." 

"  I  thought  that  your  good  qualities  Avould  be  more  striking 
than  your  faults;  and  it  has  been  so,  it  seems  to  me,  Avith  one 
as  Avell  as  Avith  the  other." 

"In  fact,"  thought  Anzoleto,  "  she  speaks  truly,  and  if  I 
could  put  off  my  engagement — but  then  I  run  the  risk  of  seeing 
a  tenor  take  my  place  aa'Iio  A\'ould  not  give  it  back  to  me." 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  he,  after  taking  several  turns  up  and 
doAvn  the  apartment;  "  Avhat  are  my  faults?" 

"  AV^hat  1  have  often  told  you:  too  much  boldness,  and  not 
sufficient  preparation;  an  energy  more  feverish  than  sustained; 
dramatic  effects,  Avhich  arc  the  Avork  of  the  will  rather  than 
of  emotion.  You  Avore  not  imbued  Avith  the  feeling  of  your 
part  as  a  Avhole.  You  learned  it  by  fragments.  You  saAV  in  it 
only  a  succession  of  pierces  myre  or  loss  brilliant,  and  you  did 
not  seize  either  the  gradation,  or  the  development,  or  the  ag- 

•  First  Dirtv,  as  jui/na  donna  is  first  ladi/. 
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gregate.  In  your  anxiety  to  display  your  fine  voice  and  the 
facility  which  you  possess  in  certain  respects,  you  exhibited  the 
whole  extent  of  your  powers  almost  on  your  entrance  upon  the 
scene.  On  the  slightest  opportunity  you  endeavoured  after 
effect,  and  all  your  etfects  were  alike.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
act  they  knew  you — ay,  knew  you  Ly  heart;  but  they  did  not 
know  that  that  was  all,  and  still  expected  something  prodigious 
for  the  end.  That  something  was  not  in  you.  Your  emotion 
was  expended,  and  your  voice  had  no  longer  the  same  fresh- 
ness. You  felt  this^  you  forced  both  the  one  and  the  other; 
the  audience  felt  it  likewise,  and  to  your  great  surprise  re- 
mained unmoved  when  you  considered  yourself  most  pathetic. 
The  reason  was,  that  at  that  moment  they  did  not  see  the  artist 
inspired  by  passion,  but  the  actor  labouring  for  success." 

"  And  how  do  others  do'-"'  cried  Anzoleto,  stamping  his  foot. 
"  Have  I  not  heard  them  all — all  who  have  been  applauded  at 
Venice  during  the  last  ten  years  ?  Did  not  old  Stefanini  scream 
when  his  voice  failed  him  ?  And  yet  they  applauded  him  with 
transport."' 

"  It  is  true,  and  I  do  not  understand  how  the  people  could 
be  so  deceived.  Without  doubt  they  recollected  the  time  when 
he  had  more  power,  and  did  not  wish  to  hurt  his  feehngs  in 
his  old  age." 

"  And  Corilla  too,  that  idol  whom  you  overthrew,  did  not  she 
strain  after  effect  ?— did  she  not  make  efforts  which  were  pain- 
ful to  see  and  to  hear  ?  AVas  she  really  excited  when  they  ap- 
plauded her  to  the  skies  ?"' 

*•  It  was  because  I  considered  her  method  factitious,  her 
effects  detestable,  her  playing  as  well  as  her  singing  destitute 
of  taste  and  grandeur,  that  I  presented  myself  so  calmly  upon 
the  stage,  persuaded,  like  you,  that  the  public  knew  little 
about  it." 

"  Ahl"  said  Anzoleto,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  there  you  pot  your 
finger  upon  my  wound,  my  poor  Consuelo.  " 

"  How  is  that,  my  well  beloved?" 

"How  is  that?  do  you  ask  me?  VTe  deceived  ourselves, 
Consuelo.  The  public  docs  know.  The  heart  teaches  what 
ignorance  conceals.  It  is  an  overgrown  child,  who  requires  to 
be  amused  and  excited.  It  is  contented  with  what  is  given  it, 
but  show  it  something  better,  and  then  it  com]>ares  and  under- 
stands. Corilla  could  chann  it  last  week,  although  she  sang 
false  and  wanted  breath.  You  appear,  and  Corilla  is  lost, 
effaced,  buried.  Let  her  reappear,  and  she  would  be  hissed. 
If  I  had  made  my  debut  after  her,  I  should  have  had  complete 
success,  aa  I  had  at  the  count's  the  first  time  I  sang  after  her. 
But  beside  you  I  was  eclipsed.  It  ought  to  bo  so,  and  it  al- 
ways will  be  so.  The  public  had  a  tast»^  for  tinsel — it  mistook 
pasto  for  precious  stones — it  wns  dazzU'd  liy  it.  It  is  sho\*Ti  a 
diamond  of  the  first  water,  an<l  already  it  cannot  understand 
how  it  could  havo  been  so  grossly  deceived.  It  can  no  longer 
enduro  false  diamonds,  and  holds  them  at  their  true  value. 
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This  is  my  misfortune,  Consuelo,  that  I  was  brought  in  com- 
parison with  you,  like  a  piece  of  Venetian  glass  beside  a  pearl 
of  the  fathomless  ocean." 

Consuelo  did  not  understand  all  the  bitterness  and  truth 
contained  in  these  observations.  She  placed  them  to  the  ac- 
count of  her  betrothed's  affection,  and  answered  to  what  she 
considered  soft  flatteries  only  by  smiles  and  caresses.  She 
pretended  that  he  would  surpass  her  if  he  would  only  take 
pains,  and  raised  his  courage  by  persuading  him  that  nothing 
was  easier  than  to  sing  like  her.  In  this  she  was  perfectly 
sincere,  having  never  been  retarded  by  any  difficulty,  and  not 
knowing  that  labour  itself  is  the  first  of  obstacles  for  him  who 
has  not  the  love  of  it  united  with  perseverance. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Encouraged  by  Consuelo's  frankness  and  by  the  faithless 
Gorilla's  perhdy,  to  present  himself  once  more  in  public,  Anzo- 
leto  began  to  work  vigorously,  so  that  at  the  second  represen- 
tation of  Ipermnesira  he  sang  much  better.  But  as  the  success 
of  Consuelo  was  proportionably  greater,  he  was  still  dissatisfied, 
and  began  to  feel  discouraged  by  this  confirmation  of  his  in- 
feriority. Everything  from  this  moment  wore  a  sinister  aspect. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  they  did  not  listen  to  him — that  the 
spectators  who  were  near  him  were  making  humiliating  obser- 
vations upon  his  singing — and  that  benevolent  amateurs,  who 
encouraged  him  behind  the  scenes,  did  so  with  an  air  of  pity. 
Their  praises  seemed  to  have  a  double  meaning,  of  which  he 
applied  the  less  favourable  to  himself  Corilla,  whom  he  went 
to  consult  in  her  box  between  the  acts,  pretended  to  ask  him 
with  a  frightened  air  if  he  were  not  ill. 

"  Why  i"  said  he,  impatiently. 

"  Because  your  voice  is  dull,  and  you  seem  overcome.  Dear 
Anzoleto,  strive  to  regain  your  powers,  which  were  paralyzed 
by  fear  or  discouragement." 

"Did  I  not  sing  ni}»^  first  air  well?" 

"  Not  half  so  well  as  on  the  first  occasion.  My  heart  sank 
80  that  I  found  myself  on  the  point  of  fainting." 

*'  But  the  audience  applauded  me,  nevertheless." 

"  Alas  !  what  does  it  signify  ?  1  was  wrong  to  dispel  your 
illusion.     Continue  then  ;  but  endeavour  to  clear  your  voice." 

"  Consuelo,"  thought  ho,  "  meant  to  give  me  good  advice. 
She  acts  from  instinct,  and  succeeds.  But  where  could  1  gain 
the  experience  wiiich  would  enable  me  to  restrain  the  unruly 
publico'  In  following  her  counsel  I  lose  my  own  natui'al  ad- 
vantages; and  tliey  reckon  nothing  on  the  im))rovement  of  my 
style,  ('onie,  let  nw.  return  to  my  early  conlidence.  At  my 
first  appcai'ance  at  the  count's,  1  saw  that  1  could  dazzle  those 
whom  J  fail(;d  to  persuade.  Did  not  old  I'orpoi-a  tell  me  that 
1  IukI  the  ])l('inislu's  of  genius.  Come,  then,  let  me  bend  this 
public  to  my  dictation,  and  make  it  bow  to  the  yoke." 
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He  exe'iied.  himself  to  the  utmost,  achieved  wonders  in  the 
second  act,  and  was  listened  to  with  surprise.  Some  clapped 
their  hands,  others  imposed  silence,  while  the  majority  inquired 
whether  it  were  sublime  or  detestable. 

A  little  more  boldness,  and  Anzoleto  might  perhaps  have 
won  the  day;  but  this  reverse  affected  him  so  much  that  he 
became  confused,  and  broke  down  shamefully  in  the  remainder 
of  his  part. 

At  the  third  representation  he  had  resumed  his  confidence, 
and  resolved  to  go  on  in  his  own  way.  Not  heeding  the  advice 
of  Consuelo,  he  hazarded  the  wildest  caprices,  the  most  daring 
absurdities.  Cries  of  "  oh,  shame:"  mingled  with  hisses,  once 
or  twice  interrupted  the  silence  with  which  these  desperate  at- 
tempts were  received.  The  good  and  generous  public  silenced 
the  hisses,  and  began  to  applaud  ;  but  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
the  kindness  was  for  the  person,  the  blame  for  the  artist. 
Anzoleto  tore  his  dress  on  re-entering  his  box,  and  scarcely 
had  the  representation  terminated,  than  he  flew  to  Gorilla,  a 
prey  to  the  deepest  rage,  and  resolved  to  fly  with  her  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 

Three  days  passed  without  his  seeing  Consuelo.  She  inspired 
him  neither  with  hatred  nor  coldness,  but  merely  with  terror; 
for  in  the  depths  of  a  soul  pierced  %\'ith  remorse,  he  still  che- 
rished her  image,  and  suffered  cmelly  from  not  seeing  her.  He 
felt  the  superiority  of  a  being  Avho  ovenvhelmed  him  in  public 
with  her  superiority,  but  who  secretly  held  possession  of  his 
confidence  and  his  good- will.  In  his  agitation  he  betrayed  to 
Gorilla  how  truly  he  was  bound  to  his  noble-hearted  betrothe<l, 
and  what  an  empire  she  held  over  his  mind,  Gorilla  was 
mortified,  but  knew  how  to  conceal  it.  She  pitied  him,  elicited 
a  confession,  and  so  soon  as  she  had  learned  the  secret  of  bis 
jealousy,  she  struck  a  grand  blow,  by  making  Zustiniani  aware 
of  their  mutual  affection,  thinking  that  the  count  would  imme- 
diately acquaint  Consuelo,  and  thus  render  a  reconciliation 
impossible. 

Surprised  to  find  another  day  pass  away  in  the  solitude  of 
her  garret,  Consuelo  grew  uneasy;  and  as  still  another  day  of 
mortal  anguish  and  vain  expectation  drew  to  its  close,  she 
wi-apped  herself  in  â  thick  mantle,  for  the  famous  singer  was 
no  longer  sheltered  by  her  obscurity,  and  ran  to  the  house  oc- 
cupied for  some  weeks  by  Anzoleto,  a  more  comfortable  abode 
than  what  he  had  before  enjoyed,  and  one  of  numerous  houses 
which  the  count  possessed  in  the  city.  She  did  not  find  him, 
anil  learned  that  he  was  seldom  there. 

This  did  not  enlighten  her  as  to  his  infidelity.  She  knew 
liis  wandering  and  poetic  habits,  and  thought  that,  not  feeling 
at  home  in  these  sumptuous  abodes,  he  hnd  returne<l  to  his  old 
<|uart«jrs.  She  was  about  to  continue  her  searoh,  wIumi,  on  re- 
turning to  ])aHs  the  door  a  second  time,  she  found  herself  face 
to  fac*'  with  I'orpora. 

"  Consuelo,"  said  he  in  u  low  voice,  "  it  is  useless  to  hide 
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from  me  your  features.  I  have  just  heard  your  voice,  and 
cannot  he  mistaken  in  it.  What  do  you  here  at  this  hour,  my 
poor  child,  and  whom  do  you  seek  in  this  house  ?" 

"•  I  seek  my  betrothed,"  replied  Consuelo,  while  she  passed 
her  arm  within  that  of  her  old  master;  "  and  I  do  not  know 
why  I  should  blush  to  confess  it  to  my  best  friend.  I  see  very 
well  that  you  disapprove  of  my  attachment,  but  I  could  not 
tell  an  untruth.  I  am  unhappy;  I  have  not  seen  Anzoleto 
since  the  day  before  yesterdav  at  the  theati-e;  he  must  be  un- 
well." 

"He  unwell  1"  said  the  professor,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
"  Come,  my  poor  girl,  we  must  talk  over  this  matter;  and 
since  you  have  at  last  opened  your  heart  to  me,  I  must  open 
mine  also.  Give  me  your  arm  ;  we  can  converse  as  we  go 
along.  Listen,  Consuelo,  and  attend  earnestly  to  what  I  say. 
You  cannot — you  ought  not — to  be  the  wife  of  this  young  man. 
I  forbid  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  who  has  inspired  me  with 
the  feelings  of  a  father  towards  you." 

"  Oh,  my  master,"  replied  Consuelo,  mournfully,  "  ask  of  me 
the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  but  not  that  of  my  love." 

"  I  do  not  ask  it — I  command  it,"  said  Porpora,  firmly. 
"  The  lover  is  accursed — he  will  prove  your  torment  and  your 
shame,  if  you  do  not  forswear  him  for  ever." 

"  Dear  master,"  replied  she,  with  a  sad  and  tender  smile, 
"  you  have  told  me  so  very  often — I  have  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
obey  you.  You  dislike  this  poor  youth;  you  do  not  know  him, 
and  I  am  certain  you  will  alter  your  mind." 

"  Consuelo,"  said  the  master,  more  decidedly,  "  I  have  till 
now,  I  know,  made  vain  and  useless  objections.  I  spoke  to 
you  as  an  artist  and  as  to  an  artist,  as  I  only  saw  one  in  your 
betrothed.  Now  I  speak  to  you  as  a  man — I  speak  to  you  of 
a  man — and  I  address  you  as  a  woman.  This  woman's  love 
is  wasted  ;  the  man  is  unworthy  of  it,  and  he  who  tells  you  so 
knows  he  speaks  the  truth." 

"  Oh,  Heavens!  Anzoleto— my  only  fi-iend,  my  protector,  my 
brother — unworthy  of  my  love!  Ah,  you  do  not  know  what 
he  has  done  for  me;  how  he  has  cared  for  me  since  I  was  left 
alone  in  the  world.  I  must  tell  you  all;"  and  Consuelo  re- 
lated the  history  of  her  life  and  of  her  love,  and  it  was  one  and 
the  same  history. 

Porpora  was  affected,  but  not  shaken  from  his  purpose. 

"  In  all  this,"  said  he,  "  I  see  notliing  but  your  iimocence, 
Your  vii-tue,  your  fidelity.  As  to  him,  I  see  very  well  that  he 
nas  need  of  your  society  and  your  instructions,  to  which,  what- 
ever you  may  think,  he  owes  the  little  that  he  knows  and  the 
little  he  is  worth.  It  is  not,  however,  the  less  true,  that  this 
pure  and  upright  lover  is  no  hotter  than  a  castaway — that  ho 
spends  his  time  and  monoy  in  low  dissipation — and  only  thinks 
of  turning  you  to  the  best  account  in  forwarding  his  career."^ 

"Take  liced  to  what  you  say,"  replied  Consuelo,  in  sufib- 
cating  accents.    "  I  have  always  believed  in  you.  0  my  master! 
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after  God;  but  as  to  what  concerns  Anzoleto,  I  have  resolved 
to  close  my  heart  and  my  ears.  Ah,  sufier  me  to  leave  you," 
she  added,  taking  her  arm  from  the  professor — "  it  is  death  to 
listen  to  you." 

"  Let  it  be  death  then  to  your  fatal  passion,  and  through  the 
truth  let  me  restore  you  to  life,"  he  said,  pressing  her  arm  to 
his  generous  and  indignant  breast.  "  I  know  that  I  am  rough, 
Consuelo — I  cannot  be  otherwise;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I 
have  put  off  as  long  as  I  could  the  blow  which  I  am  about  to 
inflict.  I  had  hoped  that  you  would  open  your  eyes,  in  order 
that  you  might  comprehend  what  was  going  on  around  ^rou. 
But  in  place  of  being  enlightened  by  experience,  you  precipi- 
tate yourself  blindly^into  the  abyss.  I  will  not  suffer  you  to  do 
so — you,  the  only  one  for  whom  I  have  cared  for  many  years. 
You  must  not  perish — no,  you  must  not  perish." 

"  But,  my  kind  friend,  I  am  in  no  danger.  Do  you  believe 
that  I  tell  an  untruth  when  I  assure  you  by  all  that  is  sacred 
that  I  have  respected  my  mother's  wishes?  I  am  not  Anzo- 
leto's  wife,  but  I  am  his  betrothed." 

"And  you  were  seeking  this  evening  the  man  who  may  not 
and  cannot  be  your  husband." 

"Who  told  you  so?' 

"  AVould  Gorilla  ever  permit  him?" 

"  Gorilla! — what  has  he  to  say  to  Gorilla?" 

"  AVe  are  but  a  few  paces  from  this  girl's  abode.  Do  vou 
seek  your  betrothed? — if  you  have  courage  you  will  find  him 
there." 

"Xo,  no!  a  thousand  times  no'."  said  Gonsuelo,  tottering 
as  she  went,  and  leaning  for  support  against  the  wall.  "  Let 
me  live,  my  master— do  not  kill  me  ere  I  have  well  begun  to 
live.     I  told  you  that  it  was  death  to  listen  to  you." 

"  You  must  drink  of  the  cup,"  said  the  inexorable  old  man  ; 
"  I  but  fulfil  your  destiny.  Ha^^ng  only  realize<l  ingratitude, 
and  consequently  made  the  objects  of  my  tenderness  and  at- 
tention unhappy,  I  must  say  the  truth  to  those  I  love.  It  is 
the  only  thing' a  heart  long  withered  and  rendered  callous 
by  suffering  and  despair  can  do.  I  pity  you,  poor  girl,  in  that 
you  have  not  a  friend  more  gentle  and  humane  to  sustain  you 
m  such  a  crisis.  But  such  as  I  am  I  must  be  ;  1  must  act 
upon  others,  if  not  as  with  the  sun's  genial  heat,  with  the 
lightning's  blasting  power.  80  then,  Consuelo,  lot  there  be  no 
paltering  between  us.     Come  to  this  palace.     You  must  sur- 

?rise  your  faithless  lover  at  the  feet  of  the  treacherous  Corilla. 
f  you  cannot  walk,  I  must  drag  you  along — if  you  cannot 
stand,  I  shall  carry  you.  Ah,  old  Poi-pora  is  yet  strong,  when 
the  fire  of  Divine  anger  burns  in  his  heartl" 

"  Mercy,  mercy!"  exclaimed  Consuelo,  pale  as  death.  "  Suf- 
fer me  yet  to  doubt.  Give  me  a  day,  wen;  it  but  a  single  day, 
to  believe  in  him — I  am  not  prepared  for  this  infliction." 

"  No,  not  a  «lay — not  a  single  hour,"  replied  he  inflexibly. 
"  Away!  I  shall  not  l>e  able  to  recall  the  passing  hour,  to  lay  the 
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truth  open  to  you;  and  the  faithless  one  will  take  advantage 
of  the  day  which  you  ask,  to  place  you  again  under  the  domi- 
nion of  falsehood.  Come  with  me — I  command  you — I  insist 
on  it." 

"  Well,  I  will  gol"  exclaimed  Consuelo,  regaining  strength, 
through  a  violent  reaction  of  her  love.  "  I  will  go,  were  it  only 
to  demonstrate  your  injustice  and  the  truth  of  my  lover;  for 
you  deceive  yourself  unworthily,  as  you  would  also  deceive  me. 
Come,  then,  executioner  as  you  are,  I  shall  follow,  for  I  do  not 
fear  you." 

Porpora  took  her  at  her  word  ;  and  seizing  her  with  a  hand 
of  iron,  he  conducted  her  to  the  mansion  which  he  inhabited. 
Having  passed  through  the  corridors  and  mounted  the  stairs, 
they  reached  at  last  a  terrace  whence  they  could  distinguish 
over  the  roof  of  a  lower  building  completely  uninhabited,  the 
palace  of  Corilla,  entirely  darkened  with  the  exception  of  one 
lighted  window,  which  opened  upon  the  sombre  and  silent 
front  of  the  deserted  house.  Any  one  at  this  window  might 
suppose  that  no  person  could  see  them  ;  for  the  balcony  prevented 
any  one  from  seeing  up  from  below.  There  was  nothing  level 
with  it,  and  above,  nothing  but  the  cornice  of  the  house  which 
Poi*pora  inhabited,  and  which  was  not  placed  so  as  to  command 
the  palace  of  the  singer.  But  Corilla  was  ignorant  that  there 
was  at  the  angle  a  projection  covered  Avith  lead,  a  sort  of  re- 
cess concealed  by  a  large  chimney,  where  the  maestro  with 
artistic  caprice  came  every  evening  to  gaze  at  the  stars,  shun 
his  fellows,  and  dream  of  sacred  or  dramatic  subjects.  Chance 
had  thus  revealed  to  him  the  intimacy  of  Auzoleto  with  Corilla, 
and  Consuelo  had  only  to  look  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  to 
discover  her  lover  in  a  tender  tête-a-tête  with  her  rival.  She 
instantly  turned  away  ;  and  Porpora,  who  dreading  the  effects 
of  the  sight  upon  her,  had  held  her  with  superhuman  strength, 
led  her  to  a  lower  story  into  his  apartments,  shutting  the  door 
and  window  to  conceal  the  explosion  which  he  anticipated. 
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But  there  was  no  explosion.  Consuelo  remained  silent,  and 
as  it  were  stunned.  Porpora  spoke  to  her.  She  made  no 
reply,  and  signed  to  him  not  to  question  her.  She  then  rose, 
and  going  to  a  large  pitcher  of  iced  water  which  stood  on  the 
harpsichord,  swallowcjd  great  draughts  of  it,  took  several  turns 
up  and  down  tlu;  apartment,  and  sat  down  before  her  master 
without  uttering  a  word. 

The  aubtere  old  man  did  not  comprehend  the  extremity  of 
her  sulf(;ring8. 

"  Well,"  said  ho,  "did  I  deceive  you?  AVhat  do  you  think 
of  doing?" 

A  painful  shudder  shook  her  motionless  figure — she  passed 
her  hand  ovei-  her  forehead. 
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'•'  I  can  think  of  nothing,"  said  she,  "  till  1  understand  what 
Las  happened  to  me.  " 

"  And  what  remains  to  he  understood  ?" 

"Everything I  because  I  understand  nothing.  I  am  seeking 
for  the  cause  of  my  misfortune  without  finding  anything  to 
explain  it  to  me.  What  have  I  done  to  Anzoleto  that  he 
should  cease  to  love  me?  What  fault  have  I  committed  to 
render  me  unworthy  in  his  eyes  ?  You  cannot  tell  me,  for  I 
search  into  my  ovra  heart  and  can  find  there  no  key  to  the 
mystery.  O  l'  it  is  inconceivable.  My  mother  believed  in  the 
power  of  charms.     Is  Gorilla  a  magician  ?*' 

"My  poor  child,"  said  the  maestro,  "there  is  indeed  a  ma- 
gician, but  she  is  called  Vanity;  there  is  indeed  a  poison,  which 
is  called  Envy.  Gorilla  can  dispense  it,  but  it  was  not  she 
who  moulded  the  soul  so  fitted  for  its  reception.  The  venom 
already  flowed  in  the  impure  veins  of  Anzoleto.  An  extra 
dose  has  changed  him  from  a  knave  into  a  traitor — faitlilesa 
as  well  as  ungrateful." 
-    "  What  vanity,  what  envy?" 

"  The  vanity  of  surpassing  others.  The  desire  to  excel,  and 
rage  at  being  surpassed  by  you." 

"  Is  that  credible f  Can  a  man  be  jealous  of  the  advantages 
of  a  M  Oman?  Gan  a  lover  be  displeased  ^nth  the  success  of 
his  beloved  t  Alas  !  there  are  indeed  many  things  which  1 
neither  know  nor  understand," 

"  And  will  never  comprehend,  but  which  you  will  experience 
every  hour  of  your  existence.  ^  ou  will  learn  that  a  man  can 
be  jealous  of  the  superiority  of  a  woman,  when  this  man  is  an 
ambitious  artist  ;  and  that  a  lover  can  loathe  the  success  of  his 
beloved  when  the  theatre  is  the  arena  of  their  eftbrts.  It  is  be- 
cause an  actor  is  no  longer  a  man,  Gousuelo — he  is  turned  into 
a  woman.  He  lives  but  through  the  medium  of  his  sickly 
vanity,  which  alone  he  seeks  to  gratify,  and  for  which  alone  he 
labours.  The  beauty  of  a  woman  he  feels  a  grievance  ;  her 
talent  extinguishes  or  competes  with  his  own.  A  woman  is 
his  rival,  or  rather  he  is  the  rival  of  a  woman  ;  he  has  all 
the  littleness,  all  the  caprice,  all  the  wants,  all  the  ridiculous 
airs  of  a  coquette.  This  is  the  character  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  pers<jns  belonging  to  the  theatre.  There  are  indeed 
grand  exceptions,  but  they  are  so  rare,  so  admirable,  that  one 
should  bow  before  them  and  render  them  homage,  as  to  the 
■wisest  and  best.  Anzoleto  is  no  exception;  lie  is  the  vainest 
of  the  vain.  In  that  one  word  you  have  the  explanation  of 
his,  conduct." 

"But  what  unintelligible  revenge!  "What  poor  and  insut- 
ficient  means!  How  can  Gorilla  recomi)ense  Inm  ïor  his  losses 
M'ith  the  public?  Had  he  only  spoken  openly  to  me  of  his 
Butfering  (alas!  it  needed  only  a  word  f«»r  thatj,  1  should  have 
under8t<»od  him  norhaps — :it  least  I  wouUl  have  compassionated 
him.  an<l  retiri-u  to  yield  him  the  first  place." 

"  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  envy  to  hate  people  iu  proportion  to 
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the  happiness  of  w-hich  it  deprives  them;  just  as  it  is  the  pe- 
cuHarity  of  selfish  love  to  hate  in  the  object  which  we  love,  the 
pleasures  which  we  are  not  the  means  of  procuring  him.  Whilst 
your  lover  ahhors  the  public  which  loads  you  with  glory,  do 
you  not  hate  the  rival  avIio  intoxicates  him  with  her  charms  ?'* 

"  My  master,  you  have  uttered  a  profound  reflection,  which 
I  would  fain  ponder  on." 

■■  It  is  true.  While  Anzoleto  detests  you  for  your  happiness 
on  the  stage,  vou  hate  him  for  his  happiness  in  the  boudoir  of 
Gorilla." 

"It  is  not  so.  I  could  not  hate  him;  and  you  have  made 
me  feel  that  it  would  be  cowardly  and  disgraceful  to  hate  my 
rival.  As  to  the  passion  with  which  she  fills  him,  I  shudder  to 
think  of  it — why  I  know  not.  If  it  be  involuntary  on  his  part, 
Anzoleto  is  not  guilty  in  hating  my  success." 

"  You  are  quick  tointerpret  matters,  so  as  to  excuse  his  con- 
duct and  sentiments.  Xo;  Anzoleto  is  not  innocent  or  estima- 
ble in  his  suffering  like  you.  He  deceives,  he  disgraces  you, 
whilst  you  endeavour  to  justify  him.  However,  I  did  not  wish 
to  inspire  you  Avith  hatred  and  resentment,  but  with  calmness 
and  indifference.  The  character  of  this  man  influences  his 
conduct.  You  Avill  never  change  him.  Decide,  and  think  only 
of  yourself." 

"  Of  myself— of  myself  alone?  Of  myself,  without  hope  or 
love?" 

"  Think  of  music,  the  divine  art,  Consuelo;  you  would  not 
dare  to  say  that  you  love  it  only  for  Anzoleto?" 

"  I  have  loved  art  for  itself  also;  but  I  never  separated  in 
my  thoughts  these  inseiDarable  objects — my  life  and  that  of 
Anzoleto.  Hoav  shall  I  be  able  to  love  anything  Avhen  the  half 
of  my  existence  is  taken  away?" 

"  Anzoleto  was  nothing  more  to  you  than  an  idea,  and  this 
idea  imparted  life.  You  will  replace  it  by  one  greater,  purer, 
more  elevating.  Your  soul,  your  genius,  your  entire  being,  will 
no  longer  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  deceitful,  fragile  forai  ;  you  shall 
contemplate  the  sublime  ideal  stripped  of  its  earthly  covering; 
you  shall  mount  heavenward,  and  live  in  holv  unison  with  God 
himself." 

"  Do  you  wish,  as  you  once  did,  that  I  should  become  a  nun?" 

"  No  ;*  this  were  to  confine  the  exercise  of  your  artistic  faculties 
to  one  direction,  whereas  you  should  embrace  all.  AVhatever 
you  do,  or  wherever  you  are,  in  the  theatre  or  in  the  cloister, 
you  may  be  a  saint,  the  bride  of  heaven." 

"  What  you  say  is  full  of  sublimity,  but  shrouded  in  a  mys- 
terious garb.  I'ermit  mc  to  retiro,  dear  master  ;  I  require  time 
to  collect  my  thoughts  and  ([ucstion  my  heart." 

"  You  have  said  it,  Consuelo;  you  need  insight  into  yourself. 
Hitherto  in  giving  up  your  heart  aud  your  prospects  to  one  so 
much  your  mferior,  you  h;iv(*  not  known  yourself.  You  have 
miataki'U  your  destiny,  seeing  that  you  were  born  without  an 
equal,  and  consequently  witliout  tiie  jtossibility  of  an  associate 
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iu  this  world.  Solitude,  absolute  liberty,  are  ueedfubibr  you* 
I  would  not  wish  you  husband,  or  lover,  or  family,  or  passions, 
or  bonds  of  any  kind.  It  is  thus  I  have  conceived  your  exist- 
ence, and  would  direct  your  career.  The  day  on  which  you 
give  yourself  away,  you  lose  your  divinity.  Ah,  if  Mingotti 
and  Moltini,  my  illustrious  pupils,  my  powerful  creations,  had 
believed  in  me,  they  would  nave  lived  unrivalled  on  the  earth. 
But  woman  is  weak  and  curious;  vanity  blinds  her,  vain  de- 
sires agitate,  caprices  hurry  her  away.  In  what  do  these  dis- 
quietudes result? — what  but  in  storms  and  weariness,  in  the  loss, 
the  destruction,  or  vitiation,  of  their  genius.  Would  you  not  be 
more  than  they,  Consuelo  ? — does  not  your  ambition  soar  above 
the  poor  concerns  of  this  life? — or  would  you  not  appease  these 
vain  desires,  and  seize  the  glorious  crown  of  everlasting  genius?" 

Porpora  continued  to  speak  for  a  long  time  with  an  eloquence 
and  energy  to  which  I  cannot  do  justice.  Consuelo  listened, 
her  looks  bent  upon  the  ground.  "When  he  had  finished,  she 
said,  "  My  dear  master,  you  are  profound;  but  I  cannot  follow 
-you  sufficiently  throughout.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  you  out- 
raged human  nature  in  proscribing  its  most  noble  passions — 
as  if  you  would  extinguish  the  instincts  which  God  himself 
has  implanted,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  what  would  other- 
wise be  a  monstrous  and  anti-social  impulse.  Were  I  a  better 
Christian,  I  should  perhaps  better  understand  you;  I  shall 
try  to  become  so,  and  that  is  all  I  can  promise." 

She  took  her  leave,  apparently  tranquil,  but  iu  reality  deeply 
aojitated.  The  great  though  austere  artist  conducted  her  home, 
anvays  preaching  but  never  convincing.  He  nevertheless  was 
of  infinite  service  in  opening  to  her  a  vast  field  of  serious 
thought  and  inquiry,  wherein  Anzoleto's  particular  crime  served 
but  as  a  painful  and  solemn  introduction  to  thoughts  of  eter- 
nity. She  passed  long  hours,  prayiug,  weeping,  and  rctlectiug  ; 
then  lay  down  to  rest,  with  a  virtuous  and  confiding  hope  in  a 
merciful  and  compassionate  God. 

The  next  day  Porpora  announced  to  her  that  there  would  be 
a  rehearsal  of  Ipermne.-<t)'a  for  Stcfanini,  who  was  to  take 
Anzoleto's  part.  The  latter  was  ill,  confined  to  bed,  and  com- 
plained of  a  loss  of  voice.  Consuelo's  first  impulse  was  to  fiy 
to  him  and  nurse  him.     "  Spare  yourself  this  trouble,"  said  the 

Erofcssor,  "he  is  perfectly  well;  the  physician  of  the  theatre 
as  said  so,  and  he  will  be  this  evening  with  Corilla.  But 
Count  Zustiniani,  who  understands  very  well  what  all  that 
means,  and  who  consents  without  much  regret  that  ho  should 
pqt  oft* his  appearand',  has  forbidden  the  physiciaii  to  unmask 
the  pretence,  and  has  re<iuested  the  good  S'tefanini  to  return 
to  tho  theatre  i\)V  some  days." 

'•  But,  good  lleaveusi  what  does  Anzolcto  moan  to  do?  is  he 
about  to  quit  the  theatref  ' 

"  \v3 — the  theatre  of  San  Samuel.  In  a  month  ho  is  off  with 
Corilla  for  France.  That  surprise**  you?  Ho  fiies  from  tho 
shadow  which  vou  cast  over  him.     He  hi\s  entrusted  his  fat»' 
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to  a  woman  whom  he  dreads  less,  and  whom  he  will  betray  so 
soon  as  he  finds  he  no  longer  requires  her." 

Consuelo  turned  pale,  and  pressed  her  hands  convulsively  on 
her  bursting  heart.  Perhaps  she  had  flattered  herself  with  the 
idea  of  reclaiming  xVnzoleto,  by  reproaching  him  gently  with 
his  faults,  and  offering  to  put  off  her  appearance  for  a  time. 
This  news  was  a  dagger  stroke  to  her,  and  she  could  not  be- 
lieve that  she  should  no  more  see  him  whom  she  had  so  fondly 
loved.  "Ah,"  said  she,  "it  is  but  an  uneasy  dream;  I  must  go 
and  seek  him;  he  will  explain  everything.  He  cannot  follow 
this  woman;  it  would  be  his  destruction.  I  cannot  pennit  him 
to  do  so;  I  will  keep  him  back;  I  will  make  him  aware  of  his 
true  interests,  if  indeed  he  be  any  longer  capable  of  compre- 
hending them.  Come  with  me,  dear  master;  let  us  not  forsake 
him  thus." 

"  I  will  abandon  you,"  said  the  angry  Porpora,  "  and  for 
ever,  if  you  commit  any  such  folly.  Entreat  a  wretch — dispute 
with  Coriila?  Ah,  Santa  Cecilia!  distrust  your  Bohemian 
origin,  extinguish  your  blind  and  wandering  instincts.  Come! 
they  are  waiting  for  you  at  rehearsal.  You  will  feel  pleasure 
in  singing  with  a  master  like  Stefanini,  a  modest,  generous, 
and  well-informed  artist." 

He  led  her  to  the  theatre,'and  then  for  the  first  time  she  felt 
an  abhorrence  of  this  artist  life,  chained  to  the  wants  of  the 
public,  and  obliged  to  repress  one's  own  sentiments  and  emo- 
tions to  obey  those  of  others.  This  very  rehearsal,  the  subse- 
quent toilet,  the  performance  of  the  evening,  proved  a  frightful 
torment.  Anzoleto  was  still  absent.  Next  day  there  was  to 
be  an  opera  buffa  of  Galuppi's — Arcifanfano  lie  de'  Matti.  They 
had  chosen  this  farce  to  please  Stefanini,  who  was  an  excellent 
comic  performer.  Consuelo  must  now  make  those  laugh  whom 
she  had  fonnerly  made  weep.  She  was  brilliant,  charming, 
pleasing  to  the  last  degree,  though  plunged  at  the  same  time 
in  despaii-.  Twice  or  thrice  sobs  that  would  force  their  way 
found  vent  in  a  constrained  gaiety,  which  would  have  appeared 
frightful  to  those  who  understood  it.  On  retiring  to  her  box, 
she  fell  down  insensible.  The  public  would  have  her  return 
to  receive  their  applause.  She  did  not  appear;  a  dreadful  up- 
roar took  place,  benches  were  broken,  and  people  tried  to  gain 
the  stage.  Stefanini  hastened  to  her  box  half  dressed,  his  hair 
dishevelled,  and  pale  as  a  spectre.  She  allowed  herself  to  be 
supported  back  upon  the  stage,  where  she  was  received  with  a 
shower  of  bouquets,  and  forced  to  stoop  to  pick  up  a  laurel 
crown.  "Ah,  the  pitiless  monsters!"  she  murmured  as  she  re- 
tired behind  the  scenes. 

"  My  sweet  one,"  said  the  old  singer  who  gave  her  his  hand, 
"you  sufler  greatly;  but  these  littlo  things,"  added  he,  picking 
up  a  bunch  of  brilliant  flowers,  "  are  a  specific  for  all  our  woes; 
you  will  become  use<l  to  it,  and  the  time  perhaps  ^\^ll  arrive 
when  you  will  only  feel  fatigue  and  uneasiness  when  they  for- 
get to  crown." 
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"  Oh,  how  hollow-  and  trifling  they  are!"  thought  poor  Con- 
suelo.  AVhen  she  returned  to  her  box,  she  fainted  away, 
literally  upon  a  bed  ot  flowers,  which  had  been  gathered  on 
the  stage  and  thrown  pell-mell  upon  the  sofa.  The  tire- 
woman left  the  box  to  call  a  physician.  Count  Zustiniani 
remained  for  some  instants  alone  by  the  side  of  his  beautiful 
singer,  who  looked  pale  and  broken  as  the  beautiful  jasmines 
which  strewed  her  couch.  Carried  away  by  his  admiration, 
Zustiniani  lost  his  reason,  and  yielding  to  his  foolish  hopes,  he 
seized  her  hand  and  carried  it  to  his  lips.  But  his  touch  was 
odious  to  the  pure-minded  Consuelo.  She  roused  herself  to 
repel  kim  as  if  it  had  been  the  bite  of  a  serpent.  "Ah I  far 
from  me,"  said  she,  excited  into  a  sort  of  delirium;  "far  from 
me  all  love,  all  caresses,  all  honied  words! — no  love — no  hus- 
band— no  lover — no  family  for  mel  my  dear  master  has  said  it — 
liberty,  the  ideal,  solitude,  glory'."  and  she  burst  into  such  an 
agony  of  tears  that  the  count,  terrified,  threw  himself  upon 
his  knees  before  her  and  strove  to  calm  her.  But  he  could 
say  nothing  healing  to  that  wounded  soul,  and  his  passion, 
wliich  at  that  moment  reached  its  highest  paroxysm,  expressed 
itself  in  spite  of  him.  He  understood  but  too  well  in  her  emo- 
tion the  despair  ot  the  betrayed  lover.  He  gave  expression  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  hopeful  one.  Consuelo  appeared  to  hear 
him,  and  withdrew  her  hand  from  his  with  a  vacant  smile, 
which  the  count  took  for  a  slight  encouragement. 

Some  men,  although  possessing  great  tact  and  penetration 
in  the  world,  are  absurd  in  such  conjunctures.  The  physician 
arrived  and  administered  a  sedative  in  the  style  which  they 
called  drops.  Consuelo  was  then  enveloped  in  her  mantle  and 
carried  to  her  gondola.  The  count  entered  with  her,  support- 
ing her  in  his  arms,  and  always  talking  of  his  love,  even  with  a 
certain  éloquence  which  it  seemed  to  him  must  carry  convic- 
tion. At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  obtaining  no  re- 
sponse, he  implored  a  word,  a  look. 

"  To  what  then  shall  I  answer?"  said  Consuelo,  rousing 
herself  as  from  a  dream;  "1  have  heard  nothing." 

Zustiniani,  although  at  first  discouraged,  thought  there 
could  not  be  a  better  opportunity,  and  that  this  afflicted  soul 
would  be  more  accessible  than  after  reflection  and  reason. 
He  spoke  again,  but  then:  was  the  same  silence,  the  same  ab- 
straction, only  that  there  was  a  not- to-be-mistaken  effort 
though  without  any  angry  demonstration,  to  repel  his  advan- 
ces. When  the  gondola  touched  the  shore,  he  tried  to  detain 
Consuelo  for  an  instant  to  obtain  a  word  of  encouragement. 
"Ah;  signor,"  said  she,  coldly,  "excuse  my  weak  state.  I 
have  heard  badly,  but  I  understand.  Oh  yes,  1  understand 
perfectly.  I  ask  this  night,  this  one  night,  to  reflect,  U)  recover 
from  my  distress.  To-morrow,  yes,  to-morrow,  I  shall  reply 
without  fail." 

"  To-morrow!  dear  Consuelo,  oh,  it  is  an  age!  But  I  shall 
submit — only  allow  me  at  least  to  hop»-  for  your  friendship."  >) 
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*'  Oh,  yes,  ye.s!  there  is  hope,"  replied  Consuelo,  in  a  con- 
strained voice,  placing  her  foot  upon  the  bank;  *'  but  do  not 
follow  me,'*'  said  she,  as  she  motioned  him  with  an  imperious 
gesture  back  to  the  gondola;  "  otherwise  there  will  be  no  room 
for  hope." 

Shame  and  anger  restored  her  strength,  but  it  was  a  nervous, 
feverish  strengtii,  which  found  vent  in  hysteric  laughter  as  she 
ascended  the  stairs. 

*'  You  are  very  happy,  Consuelo,"  said  a  voice  in  the  dark- 
ness, which  almost  stunned  her;  "  I  congratulate  you  on  your 
gaiety." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied,  while  she  seized  Anzoleto's  arm  vio- 
lently, and  rapidly  ascended  with  him  to  her  chamber.  "  1 
thank  you,  xVnzoleto.  You  were  right  to  congratulate  me.  I 
am  truly  happy — oh,  so  happy!" 

Anzoleto,  who  had  been  waiting  for  her,  had  already  lighted 
the  lamp,  and  when  the  bluish  light  fell  upon  then-  agitated 
features^  they  both  started  back  in  afli'ight. 

"  Vre  are  very  happy,  are  we  not,  Anzoleto  ?"  said  she,  with 
a  choking  voice,  while  her  features  were  distorted  with  a  smile 
that  covei-ed  her  cheeks  with  tears.  "  What  think  you  of  our 
happiness  V 

"  I  think,  Consuelo,"  replied  he,  with  a  calm  and  bitter 
smile,  "  that  we  have  found  it  troublesome;  but  we  shall  get 
on  better  by-and-by." 

"  You  seemed  to  me  to  be  much  at  homo  in  Corilla's 
boudoir." 

"  And  you,  I  find,  very  much  at  your  ease  in  the  gondola  of 
the  count." 

"Tiie  count!  You  knew  then,  Anzoleto,  that  the  count 
wished  to  supplant  you  in  my  afiections  ?" 

"  And  in  order  not  to  annoy  you,  my  dear,  I  prudently  kept 
in  the  background." 

"Ah,  you  knew  it;  and  this  is  the  time  you  have  taken  to 
abandon  me." 

"  Have  I  not  done  well? — arc  you  not  content  with  your  lot? 
Tlie  count  is  a  generous  lover,  and  the  poor,  condemned  singer, 
would  have  no  business,  1  fancy,  to  contend  with  him." 

"  Poi'pora  was  right  ;  you  are  an  infamous  man.  Leave  my 
sight!  You  do  not  deserve  that  I  should  justify  myself.  It 
would  be  a  stain  were  I  to  regret  you.  Leave  me,  1  tell  you  ; 
but  first  know,  that  you  can  come  out  at  Venice  and  re-enter 
San  Samuel  with  Coiilla.  Never  shall  my  mothers  daughter 
set  foot  upon  the  vile  boards  of  a  theatre  again." 

"  The  daughtor  of  your  mother  the  zingara  will  play  the 
great  ladv  in  the  villa  of  Zustiniani,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lrenta.     It  will  be  a  fair  career,  and  1  shall  be  glad  of  it." 

"  O  my  mother!"  exclaimed  Consuelo,  turning  towards  the 
bed  and  falling  on  her  knees,  as  she  buried  her  face  in  the 
counterpane  which  had  s^'rvcd  as  a  shroud  for  the  cim/ara. 

An/oleto  wps  terrified  and  ulDicted  by  this  oncrgetic  raovCr 
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ment,  and  the  convulsive  sobs  which  burst  from  the  breast  of 
Consuelo.  Remorse  seized  on  his  heart,  and  he  approached 
his  betrothed  to  raise  her  in  his  arms;  but  she  rose  of  herself, 
and  pushing  him  from  her  ^nth  wild  strength,  thrust  him  to- 
wards the  door,  exclaiming,  as  she  did  so,  "  Away — away! 
from  my  heart,  from  my  memory! — farewell  for  ever!'' 

Anzoleto  had  come  to  seek  her  with  a  low  and  selfish  design  ; 
nevertheless  it  was  the  best  thing  he  could  have  done.  He 
could  not  bear  to  leave  her,  and  he  had  struck  out  a  plan  to 
reconcile  matters.  He  meant  to  inform  her  of  the  danger  she 
ran  from  the  designs  of  Zustiniani,  and  thus  remove  her  from 
the  theatre.  In  this  resolution  he  paid  full  homage  to  the 
pride  and  purity  of  Consuelo.  He  knew  her  incapable  of  tam- 
pering with  a  doubtful  position,  or  of  accepting  protection  which 
ought  to  make  her  blush.  His  guilty  and  corrupt  soul  still  re- 
tained unshaken  faith  in  the  innocence  of  this  young  gir], 
whom  he  was  certain  of  finding  as  faithful  and  devoted  as  he 
had  left  her  days  before.  But  how  reconcile  this  devotion 
with  the  preconceived  design  of  deceiving  her,  and,  without  a 
rupture  with  Corilla,  of  remaining  still  her  betrothed,  her 
friend  ?  He  wished  to  re-enter  the  theatre  with  the  latter,  and 
could  not  think  of  separating  at  the  very  moment  w'len  his  suc- 
cess depended  on  her.  This  audacious  and  cowardly  plan  was 
nevertheless  formed  in  his  mind,  and  he  treated  Consuelo  as 
the  Italian  women  do  those  madonnas  whose  protection  they 
implore  in  the  hour  of  repentance,  and  whose  faces  they  veil  in 
their  erring  moments. 

AVhen  he  beheld  her  so  brilliant  and  so  gay,  in  her  bufia 
part  at  the  theatre,  he  began  to  fear  that  he  had  lost  too  much 
time  in  maturing  his  design.  AVhen  he  saw  her  return  in  the 
gondola  of  the  count,  and  approach  with  a  joyous  burst  of 
laughter,  ho  feared  he  was  too  late,  and  vexation  soized 
him;  but  when  she  rose  above  his  insults,  and  banished  him 
with  scorn,  respect  returned  with  fear,  and  he  wandered  long 
on  the  stair  and  on  the  quay,  expecting  her  to  recall  him.  He 
even  ventured  to  knock  and  implore  pardon  throurrh  the  door; 
but  a  deep  silence  reigned  in  that  ch-imber,  whose  threshold  he 
was  never  to  cross  witli  Consuelo  again.  He  retired,  confused 
and  chagnnod,  determining  to  return  on  the  morrow,  and 
flattering  himself  that  he  should  then  prove  more  successful. 
"  After  all,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  my  project  will  succeed;  she 
knows  the  count's  love,  and  all  that  is  requisit»^  is  half  done.'' 

Overwhelmed  with  fatigue,  h»^  slept:  long  in  the  afternoon 
he  went  to  Corilla. 

"C-Jroat  news!'  she  exclaimed,  running  to  meet  him  with 
outstretcfied  arms  ;  "  Consuelo  is  oil." 

"Off!  grarious  Heaven! — whither,  and  with  whom?" 

'*  To  Vienna,  wiicro  Porpora  has  sent  h»'r,  intending  to  join 
her  there  himself.  She  has  deceived  us  all,  the  little  cheat. 
She  was  engaged  for  the  emperor's  theatre,  where  Porporn 
purposes  that  she  should  appear  in  his  new  opera." 

(> 
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"  Grone!  gone  without  a  word!"  exclaimed  Anzoleto,  rushing 
towards  the  door. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  seeking  her  in  Venice,"  said  Gorilla,  with  a 
sneering  smile  and  a  look  of  triumph.  "  She  set  out  for  Pales- 
trina  at  daybreak,  and  is  ah-eady  far  from  this  on  the  mainland. 
Zustiniani,  who  thought  himself  beloved,  but  who  was  only 
made  a  fool  of,  is  furious,  and  confined  to  his  couch  with  fever; 
but  he  sent  Porpora  to  me  just  now,  to  try  and  get  me  to  sing 
this  evening;  and  Stefanini,  who  is  tired  of  the  stage,  and 
anxious  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  retirement  in  his  cassino,  is  very 
desirous  to  see  you  resume  your  performances.  Therefore  pre- 
pare for  appearing  to-morrow  in  Ipermnestra.  In  the  mean 
time,  as  they  are  waiting  for  me,  I  must  run  away.  If  you 
do  not  believe  me,  you  can  take  a  turu  through  the  city,  and 
convince  yourself  that  I  have  told  you  the  truth." 

"  By  all  the  furies!"  exclaimed  Anzoleto,  "  you  have  gained 
your  point,  but  you  have  taken  my  life  along  with  it." 

And  he  swooned  away  on  the  Persian  carpet  of  the  false 
Gorilla. 
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The  person  most  embarrassed  respecting  the  part  he  had  to 
play  after  the  flight  of  Consuelo,  was  Count  Zustiniani. 
After  having  allowed  it  to  be  said,  and  led  all  Venice  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  charming  singer  favoured  his  addresses,  how 
could  he  explain,  in  a  manner  flattering  to  his  self-love,  the 
fact  that,  at  the  first  declaration,  she  had  abruptly  and  mysteri- 
ously disappeared,  and  thus  thwarted  his  wishes  and  his  hopes? 
Many  thought  that,  jealous  of  his  treasure,  he  had  hidden  her 
in  one  of  his  country  houses.  But  when  they  heard  Porpora, 
with  that  blunt  openness  which  never  deceived,  say  that  he 
had  advised  his  pupil  to  precede  and  wait  for  him  in  Germany, 
nothing  remained  but  to  search  for  the  motives  of  so  strange  a 
resolution.  The  count,  indeed,  to  put  them  oft'  the  track,  pre- 
tended to  show  neither  vexation  nor  surprise;  but  his  disap- 
pointment betrayed  itself  in  spite  of  him,  and  they  ceased  to 
attribute  to  him  that  good  fortune  on  which  he  had  been  so 
much  congratulated.  The  greater  portion  of  the  ti-uth  became 
clear  to  all  the  world — viz.  :  the  infidelity  of  Anzoleto,  the  rivalry 
of  Gorilla,  and  the  despair  of  the  poor  Spaniard,  whom  they 

Eitied  and  sincerely  j-egretted.  Anzoleto's  first  impulse  had 
een  to  run  to  Porpora  ;  but  the  latter  repulsed  him  sternly. 
"  Geasc  to  question  me,  ambitious  young  man  without  heart 
and  without  trutli,"  the  indignant  master  replied;  "you  never 
merited  the  niTi^ctum  of  th.it  noble  girl,  and  you  shall  never 
know  from  me  Avhat  has  become  of  lier.  1  will  take  every  care 
tliat  you  shall  not  fiml  a  trace  of  her;  and  if  by  chance  you 
should  one  day  meet  with  her,  I  hope  that  your  image  will  be 
eiiacod  from  her  heart  and  memory  as  fully  as  I  desire  and 
labour  to  accomplish  it." 
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From  Porpora,  Anzoleto  Avent  to  the  Corte  ^linelli.  He 
found  Consuelo's  apartment  already  surrendered  to  a  new  oc- 
cupant, and  encumbered  ^vith  the  materials  of  his  labour.  He 
was  a  worker  in  glass,  long  since  installed  in  the  house,  and 
who  transferred  his  workshop  to  her  room  \\'ith  much  glee. 

"Ah,  ha  I  it  is  you,  my  boy?"  said  he  to  the  young  tenor; 
"you  have  come  to  see  me  in  my  new  shop?  I  shall  do  very 
well  here,  and  my  yvife  is  very  glad  that  she  can  lodge  all  thé 
children  below.  What  are  you  looking  for?  Did  little  Con- 
suelo  forget  anytning?  Look,  my  child,  search;  it  will  not 
annoy  me." 

"  Where  have  they  put  her  fui-niture?"  said  Anzoleto,  agi- 
tated and  struck  with  despair  at  not  finding  any  vestige  of 
Consuelo,  in  this  place  which  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
purest  enjoyments  of  his  life. 

"  The  furniture  is  below  in  the  court;  she  made  a  present  of 
it  to  mother  Agatha,  and  she  did  well.  The  old  woman  is 
poor,  and  will  make  a  little  money  out  of  it.  Oh!  Consuelo 
always  had  a  good  heart.  She  has  not  left  a  farthing  of  debt 
in  the  Corte,  and  she  made  a  small  present  to  everybody  when 
she  went  away.  She  merely  took  her  crucifix  with  her.  But 
it  was  very  odd  her  going  ofl'  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ^nthout 
telling  any  one  I  IMaster  Porpora  came  this  morning  to  an-ange 
all  her  affairs;  it  was  like  the  execution  of  a  will.  It  grieved 
all  the  neighbours;  but  they  consoled  themselves  at  last  with 
the  thought  that  she  is  no  doubt  going  to  live  in  a  fine  palace 
on  the  canalazzo,  now  that  she  is  rich  and  a  great  lady.  As 
for  me,  I  always  said  she  would  make  a  fortune  \vith  her  voice, 
she  worked  so  hard.  And  when  will  the  wedding  be,  Anzo- 
leto? I  hope  that  you  will  buy  something  from  me  to  make 
presents  to  all  the  young  girls  of  the  quarter." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Anzoleto  wildly.  He  fled  with  death  in 
liis  soul,  and  saw  in  the  court  all  the  gossips  of  the  place  hold- 
ing an  auction  of  Consuelo's  bed  and  tiiblc — that  bed  on  which 
ho  had  seen  her  sleep,  that  tabh^  at  which  he  had  seen  her 
work!  "  Oh,  Heavens!  already  nothing  left  of  her!"  cried  he 
involuntarily,  wringing  his  hands.  He  felt  almost  tempted  to 
go  and  stab  Gorilla. 

After  an  interval  of  three  days  ho  reappeared  on  the  stage 
with  Corilla.  They  were  both  outrageously  hissed,  an<l  the 
curUiin  had  to  be  lowered  before  the  piece  was  finished.  Anzo- 
leto was  furious,  Corilla  perfectly  unconcerned.  "  This  is 
what  your  protection  procures  me,"  said  he,  in  a  throat<Miing 
tone,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone  with  her.  Th<'  prima  donna 
answered  him  with  great  coolm^ss — "  You  are  atl'ecti'd  by  trifles, 
my  poor  child;  it  is  easily  seen  that  you  knctw  little  of  the 
public,  and  have  never  borne  the  brunt  of  its  caprices.  I  was 
so  well  prei)ared  for  the  reverse  of  this  evening,  that  I  «lid  not 
even  take  the  j>ains  to  look  over  my  part:  and  it  I  did  not  tell 
you  what  was  to  happen,  it  was  because  L  knew  very  well  you 
would  not  have  had  courage  enough  to  enter  upon  the  stage 
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with  the  certainty  of  being  hissed.  Xov,',  however,  you  must 
know  what  you  have  to  expect.  The  next  time  we  shall  be 
treated  even  worse.  Three,  four,  six,  eight  representations 
perhaps,  will  pass  thus;  but  during  these  storms  an  Disposition 
will  manifest  itself  in  our  favour.  Were  Ave  the  most  stupid 
blockheads  in  the  world,  the  spirit  of  contradiction  and  inde- 
pendence would  raise  up  partisans  for  us,  who  will  become 
more  and  more  zealous.  There  are  so  many  people  who  think 
to  elevate  themselves  by  abusing  others,  that  there  are  not 
wanting  those  who  think  to  do  the  same  by  protecting  them. 
After  a  dozen  trials,  during  which  the  theatre  will  be  a  field  of 
battle  between  the  hissers  and  the  applauders,  our  opponents  will 
be  fatigued,  the  refractory  will  look  sour,  and  we  shall  enter 
upon  a  new  phase.  That  portion  of  the  public  v.hich  has  sus- 
tained us  without  well  knowing  why,  v/ill  hear  us  coldly;  it 
will  be  like  a  new  début  tor  us,  and  then  it  v.^ill  depend  upon 
ourselves,  thank  Heaven  I  to  subdue  the  audience  and  remain 
inasters  of  them.  I  predict  great  success  for  you  from  that 
moment,  dear  Anzoleto;  the  spell  which  has  hitherto  weighed 
you  down  aWII  be  removed.  You  will  breathe  an  atmosphere 
of  encouragement  and  sweet  pi'aises,  which  will  restore  your 
powers.  Remember  the  effect  which  you  produced  at  Zusti- 
niani's  the  first  time  you  v\-ere  heard  there.  You  had  not 
time  to  complete  your  conquest — a  more  brilliant  star  came  too 
soon  to  eclipse  you;  but  that  star  has  allowed  itself  to  sink 
below  the  horizon,  and  you  must  be  prepared  to  ascend  with 
me  into  the  empyrean." 

Everything  happened  as  Gorilla  had  predicted.  The  two 
lovers  had  certainly  to  pay  dearly,  during  some  days,  for  the 
loss  the  public  had  sustained  in  the  person  of  Consuelo.  But 
their  constancy  in  braving  the  tempest  wearied  out  an  anger 
Avhich  was  too  excessive  to  be  lasting.  Zustiniani  encouraged 
Corilla's  effoils.  As  for  Anzoleto,  the  count,  after  having 
made  vain  attempts  to  draw  a  ^^ri/zio  iiomo  to  Venice  at  so 
advanced  a  season,  Avlien  all  the  engagements  were  already 
made  with  the  principal  theatres  in  Europe,  made  up  his 
mind,  and  accepted  him  for  his  cliampion  in  the  struggle 
which  was  going  on  between  the  public  and  the  administration 
of  his  theatre.  That  theatre  had  a  i-eputation  too  brilliant  to 
be  pej'illed  by  the  loss  of  one  performei*.  Kothing  like  this  could 
overcome  fixed  habits.  All  the  boxes  wore  let  for  the  season, 
and  tlio  ladies  held  their  levees  there,  and  met  as  usual.  The 
real  dilettanti  kcjtt  up  their  dissatislaetion  for  a  time,  but 
they  were  too  i'ow  in  number  to  bo  cared  for.  Besides,  they 
were  at  last  tired  of  theii*  own  animosity,  and  one  fine  evening, 
Corilla,  having  sung  with  powei-,  was  unanimously  recalled. 
She  reappeared,  leading  with  her  Anzoleto,  who  had  not  been 
called  foi',  and  who  seemed  to  yield  to  a  gentle  violence  with  a 
modest  and  timid  air.  Ho  received  his  share  of  the  applauses, 
and  was  re-engaged  the  next  day.  In  short,  before  a  montli  had 
passed,  (Jousuelo  was  as  much  forgotten  as  is  the  lightning 
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which  shoots  athwart  a  summer  sky.  Corilla  excited  enthusiasm 
as  formerly,  and  perhaps  merited  it  more;  for  emulation  had 
given  her  more  earnestness,  and  love  sometimes  inspired  her 
with  more  feeling  and  expression.  As  for  Anzoleto,  though  he 
had  not  overcome  his  defects,  he  had  succeeded  in  displaying  his 
incontestible  good  qualities.  They  had  become  accustomed  to 
the  first  and  admu'ed  the  last.  His  charming  person  fiiscinated 
the  women,  and  he  was  much  sought  after  for  the  saloons,  the 
more  so  because  Gorilla's  jealousy  increased  the  piquancy  of 
coquetting  with  him.  Clorinda  also  developed  her  powers 
upon  the  stage;  that  is  to  say,  her  heavy  beauty  and  the  easy 
nonchalance  of  unequalled  dulness,  which  was  not  without 
its  attraction  for  a  portion  of  the  spectators.  Zustiniani,  partly 
to  relieve  his  mind  after  his  deep  disappointment,  covered  her 
with  jewels,  and  pushed  her  forward  in  the  first  parts,  hoping 
to  make  her  succeed  Corilla,  who  was  positively  engaged  at 
Paris  for  the  coming  5.eason. 

Corilla  saw  without  vexation  this  competition,  from  which 
she  had  nothing  to  fear  either  present  or  future  ;  she  even  took 
a  malicious  pleasure  in  bringing  out  that  cool  and  impudent 
incapacity  which  recoiled  before  nothing.  These  two  crea- 
tures lived  therefore  in  a  good  understanding  and  governed  the 
administration  imperiously.  They  put  aside  every  serious 
piece,  and  revenged  themselves" upon  Porpora  by  refusing 
his  operas,  to  accept  and  bring  forward  those  of  his  most 
unwoilhy  rivals.  They  agreed  together  to  injure  all  who 
displeased  them,  and  to  protect  all  who  humbled  themselves 
before  their  power.  During  that  season,  thanks  to  them,  the 
public  applauded  the  compositions  of  the  decadence,  and  forgot 
that  true  and  grand  music  had  formerly  flourished  in  Venice. 

In  the  midït  of  his  success  and  prosperity  (for  the  count 
had  given  him  a  very  advantageous  engagement)  Anzoleto 
M'as  overwhelmed  with  profound  disgust,  and  di'ooped  under 
the  weight  of  a  melancholy  happiness.  It  was  pitiful  to  see 
him  drag  himself  to  the  rehearsals  hanging  on  the  ann  of  the 
triumphant  (  'onlla,  pale,  languishing,  handsome  as  Apollo,  but 
ridiculously  foppish  in  his  appearance,  like  a  man  weai'ied  oî' 
admiration,  crushed  and  destroyed  under  the  laurels  and 
myrtles  he  had  so  easily  and  so  largely  gathered.  Even  at  the 
performances,  when  ujion  the  stage  with  Corilla,  he  yielded  to 
the  necessity  he  felt  of  protesting  against  her  by  his  superb 
attitude  and  his  impertinent  languor.  "While  she  devoured 
him  with  her  eyes,  he  seemed  by  his  looks  to  say  to  the 
audience — "  Do  not  think  that  I  respond  to  so  much  love?  On 
the  contrary,  whoever  will  deliver  me  from  it  will  do  mo  a 
grt'at  service." 

The  fact  was  that  Anzol(;to,  spoiled  and  coiTupt^nl  by  Corilla, 
turned  against  Iwr  the  instincts  of  solfi^lnicss  and  ingratitude 
which  she  had  excited  in  his  heart  against  the  whole  world. 
There  remained  to  him  but  one  t>entinient  which  was  true  an<l 
pure  in  its  nature:   the  imperishable  lovo  which,  in  ?pite  of 
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his  vices,  he  cherished  for  Consuelo.  He  could  divert  his  at- 
tention from  it,  thanks  to  his  natural  frivolity;  but  he  could 
not  cure  himself  of  it,  and  that  love  haunted  him  like  remorse, 
like  a  torture,  in  the  midst  of  his  most  culpable  excesses. 
In  the  midst  of  them  all,  a  spectre  seemed  to  dog  his  steps; 
and  deep-dra^vn  sighs  escaped  fi'om  his  breast  when  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  he  passed  in  his  gondola  along  the  dark 
buildings  of  the  Corte  Minelli.  Gorilla,  for  a  long  time  sub- 
dued by  his  bad  treatment,  and  led,  as  all  mean  souls  are,  to 
love  only  in  proportion  to  the  contempt  and  outrages  she  re- 
ceived, began  at  last  to  be  tired  of  this  fatal  passion.  She  had 
flattered  herself  that  she  could  conquer  and  enchain  his 
savage  independence.  She  had  worked  for  that  end  with  a 
violent  earnestness,  and  she  had  sacrificed  everything  to  it. 
When  she  felt  and  acknowledged  the  impossibility  of  e^er  suc- 
ceeding, she  began  to  hate  him,  and  to  search  for  distractions 
and  revenge.  One  night  when  Anzoleto  was  wandering  in 
his  gondola  about  Venice  "unth  Clorinda,  he  saw  another  gon- 
dola rapidly  glide  off,  whose  extinguished  Uintern  gave  notice 
of  some  clandestine  rendezvous.  He  paid  little  attention  to 
it;  but  Clorinda,  who,  in  her  fear  of  being  discovered,  was 
always  on  the  look-out,  said  to  him — "  Let  us  go  more  slowly. 
It  is  the  count's  gondola;  I  recognise  the  gondolier." 

"In  that  case  we  will  go  more  quickly,"  replied  Anzoleto; 
"  I  wish  to  rejoin  him,  and  to  know  with^whom  he  is  enjoying 
this  fresh  and  balmy  evening." 

"No,  no;  let  us  return,"  cried  Clorinda.  "His  eye  is  so 
piercing  and  his  ear  so  quick.  We  must  be  careful  not  to'annoy 
him." 

"  Row,  I  say!"  cried  Anzoleto  to  his  gondolier;  "  I  wish  to 
overtake  that  bark  which  you  see  before  us." 

Notwithstanding  Clorinda's  prayers  and  terror,  this  was  the 
work  of  but  an  instant.  The  two  barks  grazed  each  other, 
and  Anzoleto  heard  a  half-stifled  burst  of  laughter  proceed 
from  the  other  gondola.  "  Ha!"  said  he,  "  this  is  fair  play — it 
is  Gorilla  who  is  taking  the  air  with  the  signer  count,"  So 
saying,  Anzoleto  leaped  to  the  bow  of  his  gondola,  took  the 
oar  from  the  hands  of  the  barcarole,  and  following  the  other 
gondola  rapidly,  overtook  it  and  grazed  it  a  second  time,  ex- 
claiming aloud  as  he  passed,  "  Dcai*  Clorinda,  you  arc  with- 
out contradiction  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  beloved  of 
all  women." 

"  I  was  just  saying  as  much  to  Gorilla,"  immediately  re- 
plied the  count,  coming  out  of  his  cabin  and  approaching  the 
other  bark  with  consummate  self-possession;  "and  now  that 
our  excursions  on  both  sides  are  finished,  I  propose  that  we 
make  an  exchange  of  partners." 

"  Tlui  signer  count  only  docs  justice  to  my  loyalty,"  replied 
Anzoleto  in  the  same  tone.  "  If  he  permit  me,  1  Mall  otler 
him  my  arm,  that  ho  may  himself  escort  the  fair  Clorinda 
int^j  his  gondola." 
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The  count  reached  out  his  arm  to  rest  upon  Anzoleto's;  but 
the  tenor,  inflamed  by  hatred,  and  transported  with  rage, 
leaped  Anth  all  his  weight  upon  the  count's  gondola  and  upset 
it,  crying  with  a  savage  voice — "  Signer  count,  gondola,  for 
gondolai"  Then  abandoning  his  victims  to  their  fate,  and 
leaving  Clorinda  speechless  with  terror  and  trembling  for  the 
consequences  of  his  frantic  conduct,  he  gained  the  opposite 
bank  by  swimming,  took  his  course  through  the  dark  and  tor- 
tuous streets,  entered  his  lodging,  changed  his  clothes  in  a 
twinkling,  gathered  together  all  the  money  he  had,  left  the 
house,  threw  himself  into  the  first  shallop  which  was  getting 
under  way  for  Trieste,  and  snapped  his  fingers  in  triumph  as 
he  saw,  in  the  dawn  of  morning,  the  clock-towers  and  domes  of 
Venice  sink  beneath  the  waves. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Ix  thç  western  range  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  which 
separates  Bohemia  from  Bavaria,  and  which  receives  in  these 
countries  the  name  of  the  Boehmer  AVuld,  there  was  still  stand- 
ing, about  a  century  ago,  an  old  country  seat  of  immense  ex- 
tent, called,  in  consequence  of  some  forgotten  tradition,  the 
Castle  of  the  Giants.  Though  presenting  at  a  distance  some- 
what the  appearance  of  an  ancient  fortress,  it  was  no  more 
than  a  private  residence,  furnished  in  the  taste,  then  somewhat 
antiquated  but  always  rich  and  sumptuous,  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  feudal  style  of  architecture  had  also  undergone  various 
tasteful  modifications  in  the  parts  of'  the  edifice  occupied  by 
the  Lords  of  Rudolstadt,  masters  of  this  rich  domain. 

The  family  was  of  Bohemian  origin,  but  had  become  natu- 
ralized in  Gennany  on  its  members  changing  their  name,  and 
abjuring  the  i)rinciples  of  the  Reformation,  at  the  most  trjdng 
period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  A  noble  and  valiant  ances- 
tor, of  inflexible  Protestant  principles,  had  been  murdered  on 
the  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  castle,  by  the  fana- 
tic soldiery.  His  widow,  who  was  of  a  Saxon  family,  saved 
the  fortune  and  the  life  of  her  young  children  by  declaring 
herself  a  Catholic,  and  entrusting  to  the  Jesuits  the  education 
of  the  heirs  of  Rudolstadt.  After  two  generations  had  passed 
away,  Bohemia  being  silent  and  oppressed,  the  Austrian  power 
permanently  established,  and  the  glory  and  misfortunes  of  the 
Keftjnnation  at  last  apparently  forgotten,  the  Lonls  of  Ru- 
dolstadt peacefully  practised  the  Christian  virtues,  professed 
the  Romish  faith,  and  dwelt  on  their  estates  in  unostentatious 
state,  like  good  aristocrats  and  faithful  servants  of  Maria  The- 
resa. They  had  formerly  displayed  their  biavery,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  emperor  Charles  the  Sixth;  but  it  was  strange 
that  young  Albert,  the  last  of  this  illustrious  and  powerful  race, 
and  tho  only  son  of  Count  Christian  Rudolstadt,  had  never 
borne  arms  inthe  War  of  Succession,  which  liad  justtenniuated; 
ftnd  that  he  h;ul  reached  his  thirtieth  year  without  having 
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sought  any  other  distinction  than  what  he  inherited  from  his 
birth  and  fortune.  This  unusual  course  had  inspired  his  sove- 
reign -with  suspicion  of  collusion  ^Wth  her  enemies;  hut  Count 
Christian,  having  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  empress  in  his 
castle,  had  given  such  reasons  for  the  conduct  of  his  son  as 
seemed  to  satisfy  her.  Nothing  however  had  transpired  of  the 
conversation  between  Maria  Theresa  and  Count  Rudolstadt. 
A  strange  mystery  reigned  in  the  bosom  of  this  devout  and  be- 
neficent family,  which  for  ten  years  a  neighbour  had  seldom 
visited;  which  no  business,  no  pleasure,  no  political  agitation, 
induced  to  leave  their  domains;  v.iiich  paid  largely  and  with- 
out a  murmur  all  the  subsidies  required  for  the  war,  displaying 
no  uneasiness  in  the  midst  of  public  danger  and  misfortune; 
which  in  fine  seemed  not  to  live  after  the  same  fashion  as  the 
other  nobles,who  viewed  them  Avith  distrust,  although  knowing 
nothing  of  them  but  their  praisev\'orLhy  deeds  and  noble  con- 
duct. At  a  loss  to  Avhat  to  attribute  this  unsocial  and  retired 
mode  of  life,  they  accused  the  Eudolstadts  sometimes  of  ava- 
rice, sometimes  of  misanthropy;  but  as  their  actions  uniformly 
contradicted  these  imputations,  their  maligners  were  at  length 
obliged  to  confine  their  reproaches  to  their  apathy  and  indif- 
ference. They  asserted  that  Count  Christian  did  not  wish  to 
expose  the  life  of  his  son — the  last  of  his  race — in  these  disas- 
trous wars,  and  that  the  empress  had,  in  exchange  for  his  ser- 
vices, accepted  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  equip  a  regiment 
of  hussars.  The  ladies  of  rank  who  had  marriageable  daugli- 
ters  admitted  that  Count  Christian  had  done  well;  but  when 
they  learned  the  determination  that  he  seemed  to  entertain  of 
providing  a  wife  for  his  son  in  his  ovrn  family,  in  the  daughter 
of  the  Baron  Frederick  his  brother — when  they  understood 
that  the  young  Baroness  Amelia  had  just  quitted  the  convent 
at  Prague  where  she  had  been  educated,  to  reside  hencefor- 
ward with  her  cousin  in  the  Castle  of  the  Giants — these  noble 
dames  unanimously  pronounced  the  family  of  lludolstadt  to 
be  a  den  of  wolves,  each  of  whom  was  more  unsocial  and  savage 
than  the  others.  A  few  devoted  servaiî;ts  and  faithful  friends 
alone  knew  the  secret  of  the  family,  and  kept  it  stI•ictl}^ 

This  noble  family  was  assembled  one  evening  round  a  table 
profusely  loaded  with  game,  and  those  substantial  dishes  with 
which  our  aiicestors  in  Slavonic  states  still  continued  to  regale 
themselves  at  this  period,  notwithstanding  the  refinements 
which  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  had  introduced  into  the  aristo- 
cratic customs  of  a  great  part  of  Eui-oi)e.  An  immense  hearth 
on  which  burned  huge  billets  of  oak,  dill'uscd  heat  throughout  the 
laig(,'  and  gloomy  hall.  Count  Christian  in  a  loud  voice  had  just 
said  grace,  to  which  the  other  members  of  the  family  listened 
standing.  Xumerous  aged  and  grave  domestics,  in  the  costume 
of  the  country — viz.  large  mameluke  trousers,  and  long  musta- 
chios — moved  slowly  to  and  fro  in  attendance  on  tlieir  honoured 
masters.  The  chapiain  of  the  castle  was  seated  on  the  n'f'ht 
of  the  count,  the  young  Baroness  Amelia  on  his  left — "  nextliis 
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heart,"  as  he  Mas  wont  to  say  -vvith  austere  and  paternal 
gallantry.  The  Baron  Frederick,  his  junior  brother,  whom  he 
always  called  his  "  younçi  brother,"  from  his  not  being  more 
than  sixty  years  old,  was* seated  opposite.  The  Canoness  AVcn- 
ceslawa  of'Rudolstadt,  his  eldest  sister,  a  venerable  lady  of 
seventy,  afflicted  with  an  enormous  hump  and  a  frightful  lean- 
ness, took  her  place  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table;  while  Count 
Albert,  the  son  of  Count  Christian,  the  betrothed  of  Amelia, 
and  the  last  of  the  Rudolstadts,  came  forward,  pale  and  melan- 
choly, to  seat  himself  at  the  other  end,  opposite  his  noble  aunt. 

Of  all  these  silent  personages,  Albert  was  certainly  the  one 
least  disposed  and  least  accustomed  to  impart  animation  to  the 
others.  The  chaplain  was  so  devoted  to  his  masters,  and  so 
reverential  towards  the  head  of  the  family  in  particular,  that  ho 
never  opened  his  mouth  to  speak  unless  encouraged  to  do  so 
by  a  look  from  Count  Christian;  and  the  latter  was  of  so  calm 
and  reserved  a  disposition,  that  he  seldom  required  to  seek  from 
others  a  relief  from  his  own  thoughts. 

Baron  Frederick  was  of  a  less  thoughtful  character  and  more 
active  temperament,  but  he  was  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
animation.  Although  mild  and  benevolent  as  his  eldest  brother, 
he  had  less  intelligence  and  less  enthusiasm.  His  devotion  was  a 
matter  of  custom  and  politeness.  His  only  passion  Avas  a  love 
for  the  chase,  in  Avhich  he  spent  almost  all  his  time,  going  out 
each  morning  and  returning  each  ev»_'ning,  ruddy  with  ex- 
ercise, out  of  breath,  au'l  hungry.  He  ate  for  ten,  drank  tea- 
thirty,  and  even  showed  some  sparks  of  animation  when  relating 
how  his  dog  Sapphire  had  started  the  hare,  how  Panther  had 
unkennelled  the  wolf,  or  how  his  falcon  Attila  had  taken  tlight; 
and  when  the  company  had  listened  to  all  this  with  inexhausti- 
ble patience,  he  dozed  over  quietly  near  the  fire  in  a  great  black 
leathern  arm-chair,  and  enjoyed  his  nap  until  his  daughter 
came  to  warn  him  that  the  hour  for  retiring  was  about  to  strike. 

The  canoness  w.is  the  most  conversable  of  the  party.  Sho 
might  even  be  called  chatty,  for  she  discussed  with  tne  chaplain, 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  for  an  hour  at  a  stret<"h,  sundry 
knotty  points  touching  the  genealogy  of  Bohemian,  Hungarian, 
and  Saxon  families,  tno  names  and  biogiaphii^s  of  whom,  from 
kings  down  to  simple  gentlemen,  she  had  on  her  finger  ends. 

As  for  Count  Albert,  there  was  som.ething  repolliug  and 
solemn  in  his  exterior,  as  if  each  of  his  gestures  had  been  pro- 

Èhetic,  each  of  his  sentences  oracular  to  the  rest  of  the  family. 
>y  a  singular  peculiarity  inexplicable  to  any  one  not  accjuainted 
with  the  secret  of  the  mansion,  as  soon  as  he  opened  his  lips, 
which  did  not  haitpen  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  eyes  of 
his  friends  and  domestics  were  turned  upon  iiim  ;  and  there 
was  apparent  on  every  face  a  deep  anxiety,  a  painful  and  af- 
fectionat*' solicitude;  alwaysexceptingthatof  the  young  Amelia, 
who  liatent'il  to  him  with  a  sort  of  ironical  impatience,  and 
who  alone  veiitun^il  to  reply,  with  the  gay  or  sarcastic  fami- 
liarity which  her  fancy  prompted. 
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This  young  girl,  exquisitely  fair,  of  a  blooming  complexion, 
lively,  and  well  formed,  was  a  little  pearl  of  beauty;  and  when 
her  waiting-maid  told  her  so,  in  order  to  console  her  for  her 
cheerless  mode  of  life,  "Alas'."  the  young  girl  would  reply,  "  I 
am  a  pearl  shut  up  in  an  oyster  of  which  this  frightful  Castle 
of  the  Giants  is  the  shell."  This  will  serve  to  show  the 
reader  what  sort  of  petulant  bird  was  shut  up  in  so  gloomy 
a  cage. 

On  this  evening  the  solemn  silence  which  weighed  down  the 
family,  particularly  during  the  first  course  (for  the  two  old 
gentlemen,  the  canoness,  and  the  chaplain,  were  possessed  of 
a  solidity  and  regularity  of  appetite  which  never  failed),  was 
interrupted  by  Count  Albert. 

"  ^yhat  frightful  weather  !"  said  he,  with  a  profound  sigh. 

Everyone  looked  at  him  with  surprise;  for  if  the  weather 
had  become  gloomy  and  threatening  during  the  hour  they 
had  been  shut  up  in  the  interior  of  the  castle,  nobody  could 
have  perceived  it,  since  the  thick  shutters  Avere  closed.  Every- 
thing was  calm  without  and  within,  and  nothing  announced 
an  approaching  tempest. 

Nobody,  however,  ventured  to  contradict  Albert  ;  and 
Amelia  contented  herself  with  shrugging  her  shoulders, 
while  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  and  the  removal  of  the 
dishes  by  the  servants,  proceeded,  after  a  moment's  interrup- 
tion, as  before. 

"Do  not  you  hear  the  wind  roaring  amid  the  pines  of  the 
Boehmer  ÂVald,  and  the  voice  of  the  tori-ent  sounding  in  your 
ears?"  continued  Albert  in  a  louder  voice,  and  with  a  fixed 
gaze  at  his  father. 

Count  Christian  was  silent.  The  baron,  in  his  quiet  way, 
replied,  without  removing  his  eyes  from  his  venison,  which  he 
hewed  Avith  athletic  hand  as  if  it  had  been  a  lump  of  granite; 
"  yes,  we  had  wind  and  rain  together  at  sunset,  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  wei-e  the  Aveather  to  change  to-morrow." 

Albert  smiled  in  his  strange  mannei',  and  everything  again 
became  still;  but  five  minutes  had  hardly  elapsed  when  a 
furious  blast  shook  the  lofty  casements,  howled  wildly  around 
the  ol<l  walls,  lashing  the  waters  of  the  moat  as  with  a  whip, 
and  died  away  on  the  mountain  tops  with  a  sound  so  plaintive, 
that  every  face,  with  the  exception  of  Count  Albert's,  who 
again  smiled  with  the  same  indefinable  expression,  grew  pale. 

"  At  this  very  instant,"  said  he,  "  the  storm  drives  a  stranger 
towards  our  castle.  You  would  do  well,  Sir  Chaplain,  to  pray 
l"or  those  who  travel  beneath  the  tempest  amid  these  rude 
mountains." 

"1  hourly  pray  from  my  very  soul,"  replied  the  trembling 
chaplain,  for  those  who  are  cast  on  the  rudo  paths  of  life 
amid  the  tempest  of  human  passions." 

"]3o  not  reply,  l\Ir.  Cluii)lain,"  said  Amelin,  without  regard- 
ing th(;  looks  or  signs  which  Avarm-d  Jur  on  every  side  not  to 
continue  the  conversation.     "  You  Know  veiy  avoII  that  my 
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cousin  likes  to  torment  people  with  his  enigmas.     For  my 
part  I  never  think  of  finding  them  ont.' 

Count  Albert  paid  no  more  attention  to  the  railleries  of  his 
cousin  than  she  appeared  to  pay  to  his  discourse.  He  leaned 
an  elbow-  on  his  plate,  which  a'lmost  always  remained  empty 
and  unused  before  him,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  damask 
table-cloth,  as  if  making  a  calculation  of  the  ornaments  on  the 
pattern,  though  ail  the  while  absorbed  in  a  reverie. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  FURIOUS  tempest  raged  during  the  supper;  which  meal 
lasted  just  two  hours,  neither  more  nor  less,  even  on  fast-days, 
which  were  religiously  observed  but  which  never  prevented 
the  count  from  indulging  his  customary  habits,  no  less  sacred 
to  him  than  the  usages  of  the  Romish  Church.  Storms  were 
too  frequent  in  these  mountains,  and  the  immense  forests  which 
then  covered  their  sides  imparted  to  the  echoes  a  character  too 
well  knowm  to  the  inhabitants  of  .the  castle,  to  occasion  them 
even  a  passing  emotion.  Nevertheless,  the  imusual  agitation 
of  Count  Albert  communicated  itself  to  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  the  baron,  disturbed  in  the  usual  current  of  his  reflections, 
might  have  evinced  some  dissatisfaction,  had  it  been  possible 
for  his  imperturbable  placidity  to  be  for  a  moment  ruffled.  He 
contented  himself  with  sighing  deeply,  when  a  frightful  peal  of 
thunder,  occurring  with  the  second  femo\e,  caused  the  carver 
to  miss  the  choice  morsel  of  a  boar's  ham  which  he  was  just 
then  engaged  in  detaching. 

"  It  cannot  be  helped,"  said  the  baron,  directing  a  compas- 
sionating smile  towards  the  poor  carver,  who  was  quite  down- 
cast with  his  mishap. 

**  Yes,  uncle,  you  are  right,"  exclaimed  Count  Albert  in  a 
loud  voice  and  rising  to  his  feet;  "it  cannot  be  helped.  The 
Hussite  is  down;  the  lightning  consumes  it;  Spring  ^vill  re- 
visit its  foliage  no  morel" 

"  What  say  you,  my  son?"  asked  the  old  count,  in  a  melan- 
choly tone.  "  Do  you  sf^eak  of  the  huge  oak  of  the  Schrecken- 
stein  ?"  ' 

"  Yes,  father  ;  I  speak  of  the  great  oak  to  whose  branches 
we  hung  up  some  twenty  monks  the  other  day." 

"  He  mistiikes  centuries  for  weeks  just  now,"  said  the 
canoness  in  a  low  voice,  while  she  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
"  My  dear  child,'*  she  continued^  turning  to  her  neph»^w,  "if 
you  have  really  seen  what  has  happened,  or  Avhat  is  about  to 
happen,  in  a  dream,  as  has  more  than  once  bton  the  cas«\  this 
miserable  withered  oak,  considering  the  sad  recollections  asso- 
ciated with  the  ro<-k  it  shatled,  will  be  no  great  loss." 

•'As  for  me,"  exclaimed  Amelia,  "1  am  delighted  that  tho 
storm  has  rid  us  of  that  gibbet,  with  its  long,  frightful  skele- 

*  "  stone  of  Terror,"—»  name  not  uufrc<nicnlly  used  In  tlxvM;  region.*. 
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ton  arms,  and  its  red  ti'nnk  A\-liich  seemed  to  ooze  out  blood.  I 
never  passed  beneath  it  when  the  breeze  of  evening  moved 
amid  its  foliage,  without  hearing  sighs  as  if  of  agony,  and  com- 
mending my  soul  to  God  while  1  turned  away  and  fled." 

"  Amelia,"  replied  the  count,  who  just  now  appeared  to  hear 
her  words  for  the  first  time  perhaps  for  days,  ''  you  did  well 
not  to  remain  beneath  the  Hussite  as  I  did  for  hours,  and  even 
entire  nights.  You  would  have  seen  and  heard  things  which 
would  have  chilled  you  with  terror  and  never  have  left 
your  memory." 

"Pray,  be  silent,"  cned  the  young  baroness,  starting  and 
moving  from  the  table  where  Albert  v>'a s  leaning;  "I  cannot 
imagine  what  pleasure  you  take  in  terrifying  others  every  time 
you  open  your  lips." 

"  Would  to  Heaven,  dear  Amelia,"  said  the  old  baron, 
mildly,  "  it  were  indeed  but  an  amusement  which  your  cousin 
takes  in  uttering  such  things." 

"  Xo,  my  father;  I  speak  in  all  seriousness.  The  oak  of  the 
Stone  of  Terror  is  overthrown,  cleft  in  pieces.  You  may  send 
the  v\'ood-c utters  to-morrow  to  remove  it.  I  shall  plant  a 
cypress  in  its  place,  which  I  shall  nam^e,  not  the  Hussite,  but 
the  Penitent,  and  the  Stone  of  Terror  shall  be  called  the  Stone 
of  Expiation." 

"Enough,  enough,  my  soni"  exclaimed  the  agonized  old 
man.  "  Banish  these  melancholy  images,  and  leave  it  to  God 
to  judge  the  actions  of  men." 

"  They  have  disappeared,  father — annihilated,  with  the  im- 
plements of  torture  vrhich  the  breath  of  the  storm  and  the  firo 
of  Heaven  have  scattered  in  the  dust.  In  place  of  pendent 
skeletons,  fruits  and  flowers  rock  themselves  amid  the  zephyrs 
on  the  new  branches;  and  in  place  of  the  man  in  black  who 
nightly  lit  up  the  flames  beside  the  stake,  I  see  a  pure  celestial 
soul  v/hich  hovers  over  my  head  and  yours.  The  stomi  is 
gone,  the  danger  over;  those  who  travelled  are  in  shelter; 
my  soul  is  in  peace,  the  period  of  expiation  draws  nigh,  and 
I  am  about  to  be  born  again." 

"  May  what  you  say,  O  well-beloved  child,  prove  true!"  said 
Christian,  with  extreme  tenderness;  "and  may  you  be  freed 
from  the  phantoms  which  trouble  your  repose  I  Heaven  grant 
me  this  blessing,  and  restore  peace,  and  hope,  and  light  to  my 
son  I" 

Before  the  old  man  had  finished  speaking,  Albert  leaned 
forward,  and  appeared  to  fall  into  a  tranquil  slumber, 

"What  means  tliis?"  broke  in  the  y(»ung  baroness;  "what 
do  I  see? — Albert  sleeping  at  table?     À'ery  gallant,  truly!" 

"  This  deep  and  sudden  sleep,"  said  the  chaplain,  surveying 
the  young  man  with  intense  interest,  "is  a  favourable  crisis, 
whieh  leads  me  to  look  forward  to  a  happy  change,  for  a  time 
at  l(!ast,  in  his  situation." 

"Let  no  one  speak  to  him,  or  attempt  to  rouse  him,"  ex- 
claimed Count  Christian. 
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"  Merciful  Hc-aveu,"  prayed  the  canoness,  with  clasped 
hands,  "  realize  this  prediction,  and  let  his  thirtieth  year  be 
that  of  his  recovery  1" 

"  Amen  !"  added  the  chaplain,  devoutly.  "  Let  us  raise  our 
hearts  with  thanks  to  the  G-od  of  Mercy  for  the  food  which  he 
has  given  us,  and  entreat  him  to  deliver  this  noble  youth,  the 
object  of  so  much  solicitude." 

They  rose  for  grace,  and  every  one  remained  standing,  ab- 
sorbed^ in  prayer  for  the  last  of  the  Rudolstadts.  As  for  the 
old  count,  tears  streamed  down  his  withered  cheeks.  He  then 
gave  orders  to  his  faithful  servants  to  convoy  his  son  to  his 
apartment,  when  Baron  Frederick,  considering  how  he  could 
best  display  his  devotion  towards  his  nephew,  observed  with 
childish  satisfaction;  "  Dear  brother,  a  good  idea  has  occurred 
to  me.  If  your  son  awakens  in  the  seclusion  of  his  chamber, 
while  digestion  is  going  on.  bad  dreams  may  assail  him. 
Bring  him  to  the  saloon,  and  place  him  in  my  large  arm- 
chair. It  is  the  best  one  for  sleeping  in  in  the  whole  house.  He 
will  be  better  there  than  in  bed,  and  when  he  awakens  he  will 
find  a  good  fire  and  friends  to  cheer  his  heart." 

"You  ai-e  right,  brother;"  replied  Cliristian,  "let  us  bear 
him  to  the  saloon  and  place  him  on  the  large  sofa." 

*■  It  is  wrong  to  sleep,  lying  after  dinner,"  continued  the 
baron  ;  "  I  believe,  brother,  that  I  am  aware  of  that  fi'om  ex- 
perience. Let  him  have  my  arm-chair — yes,  my  arm-chair  is 
the  thing." 

Christian  very  well  knew  that  vrere  he  to  refuse  his  brother's 
offer,  it  would  vex  and  annoy  him:  the  young  count  was  there- 
fore propped  up  in  the  hunter's  leathern  chair,  but  he  remained 
quite  insensible  to  the  change,  so  sound  was  his  sleep.  The 
baron  placed  himself  on  another  seat,  and  warming  his  legs 
before  a  fire  worthy  of  the  times  of  old,  smiled  with  a  trium- 
phant air  whenever  the  chaplain  observed  that  Albert's  repose 
would  assuredly  have  happy  results.  Tho  good  soul  proposed 
to  givo  up  his  nap  as  well  as  his  chair,  and  to  join  the  family 
in  watching  over  the  youth;  but  after  some  quarter  of  an  hour, 
he  was  so  much  at  ease  that  he  began  to  snore  alter  so  lusty 
a  fashion  as  to  drown  the  last  faint  and  now  far  distant  gusts 
of  the  storm. 

The  castle  bell,  which  onlv  i-ang  on  extraonlinary  occasions, 
was  now  heard,  and  old  ïlans,^  the  head  domestic,  entered 
shortly  afterwards  with  a  letter  which  he  presented  to  Count 
Christian  without  saying  a  word,  lie  tlien  retired  into  an 
adjoining  apartment  to  await  his  master's  commands.  Chris- 
tian opened  the  letter,  cast  his  eyes  on  the  signature,  and 
handed  the  paper  to  the  young  baroness,  with  a  request  that 
she  wouhl  iH'ruso  the  contents.  Curious  and  excited,  Amelia 
approache<l  a  candle,  and  read  as  follows: — 

"  Il.MSTRIOOS  ASD  WRI.L-1IKLOVF.D   LORU  CoLST, 

•*  Your  Kxcdiency  has  coiiforre»!  on  mc  the  favour  of  a-nkui^  a  service  at  my 
hAiid.-f.     TItl:».  liifloctl,  l*  to  confer  a   creator  favour  tlian  all  tho<o  which  I 
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have  already  received,  and  of  •nhich  my  heart  fondly  cherishes  the  ren)embi*ance. 
Despite  my  anxiety  to  execute  your  esteemed  orders,  I  did  not  liope  to  find  so 
promptly  and  so  suitably  the  individual  that  was  required  ;  but  favourable  cir- 
cumstances having  concurred  to  an  unforeseen  extent  in  aiding  me  to  fulfil  the 
desires  of  your  Highness,  I  hasten  to  send  a  young  person  who  realizes,  at  least 
in  part,  the  required  conditions.  1  therefore  send  her  only  provisionally,  that 
your  amiable  and  illustrious  niece  may  not  too  impatiently  await  a  more  satis- 
factory termination  to  my  researches  and  proceedings. 

"  The  individual  who  has  the  honour  to  present  this  is  my  pupil,  and  in  a 
measure  my  adopted  child  ;  she  wil^^  prove,  as  the  amiable  baroness  has  desired, 
an  agreeable  and  obliging  companion,  as  well  as  a  moit  competent  musical 
instructress.  In  other  respects,  she  does  not  possess  the  necessarj'  information 
for  a  governess.  She  speaks  several  languages,  though  hardly  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  them  perhaps  to  teach  them.  Music  she  knows  thoroughly,  and 
she  sings  remarkably  well.  You  Mill  be  pleased  with  her  talents,  her  voice,  her 
demeanour,  and  not  less  so  with  the  sweetness  and  dignity  of  her  character. 
Your  Highness  may  admit  her  into  your  circle  without  risk  of  her  infringing 
in  any  way  on  etiquette,  or  affording  any  evidence  of  low  tastes.  She  wishes 
to  remain  free  as  regards  yoiir  noble  family,  and  therefore  will  accept  no  salary. 
In  short,  it  is  neither  as  a  duenna  nor  as  a  servant,  but  as  companion  and  friend  to 
the  amiable  baroness,  that  she  appears  :  just  as  that  lady  did  me  the  honour  to 
mention  in  the  gracious  post-scriptum  which  she  added  to  your  Excellency's 
communication. 

"  Signor  Corner,  who  has  been  appointed  ainbassador  to  Austria,  awaits  the 
orders  for  his  departm'e  ;  but  these  he  thinks  will  not  arrive  before  two  months. 
Signora  Corner,  his  worthy  spouse  and  my  generous  pupil,  would  have  me  ac- 
company them  to  Vienna,  where  she  thinks  I  should  enjoy  a  happier  career. 
Without  perhaps  agreeing  with  her  in  this,  I  have  acceded  to  her  kind  offers, 
desirous  as  I  am  to  abandon  ^^enice,  where  I  have  only  experinced  annoyance, 
deception,  and  reverses.  I  long  to  re^•isit  the  noble  German  land,  where  I  have 
seen  so  many  happy  days,  and  renew  my  intimacy  with  the  venerable  friends  I 
left  there.  Yom*  Highness  holds  the  first  place  in  this  old,  worn-out,  yet  not 
wholly  chilled  heart,  since  it  is  actuated  by  eternal  affection  and  deepest  grati- 
tude. To  you,  therefore,  illustrious  signor,  do  I  commend  and  confide  my 
adoptive  child,  requesting  on  her  behalf  hospitality,  protection,  and  favour. 
She  wUl  repay  your  goodness  by  her  zeal  and  attention  to  the  young  baroness. 
In  three  months  I  shall  come  for  her,  and  offer  in  her  place  a  teacher  who  may 
contract  a  more  permanent  engagement. 

"  Awaiting  the  day  on  which  I  may  once  more  press  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
best  of  men,  1  presume  to  declare  myself,  with  respect  and  pride,  the  most 
humble  and  devoted  of  the  friends  and  servants  of  your  Highness,  chiarissima, 
ttiinatissima,  illnstrissima, 

"  Nicolas  Porpora, 

"  Chapel  Master,  Composer,  and  Professor  of 
"  Vocal  Music. 
"  Venice,  the of 17 — ." 

Amelia  sprang  up  with  joy  on  perusing  this  letter,  while  the 
the  old  eount,  much  alFected,  repeated — "  Worthy  Porpora  ! 
respectable  man  I  excellent  friend  1" 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  exclaimed  the  Canonesa  "Wenceslawa, 
•livided  between  the  dread  of  deranging  their  family  usages  and 
the  desire  of  displaying  the  duties  (jf  hospitality  towards  a 
stranger,  "we  must  receive  and  treat  her  well,  provided  she 
do  not  become  weai'y  of  us  here." 
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"But,  uncle,  where  is  this  precious  mistress  aud  futui'e 
firiend  f "  exclaimed  the  young  baroness,  without  attending  to 
her  aunt's  reflections.  "  Surely  she  vnl\  shortly  be  here  in  per- 
son.    I  await  her  Avith  impatience." 

Count  Christian  rang.  "  Hans,"  said  he,  "  by  whom  was 
this  dehvered?" 

"  By  a  lady,  most  gracious  lord  and  master." 

"Here  already!"  exclaimed  Amelia.  "Where? — oh, 
where  ?" 

"  In  her  post-carriage  at  the  drawbridge." 

"  And  you  have  left  her  to  perish  outside,  instead  of  intro- 
ducing her  at  once?" 

"  Yes,  madam;  I  took  the  letter,  but  forbade  the  postillion 
to  slacken  rein  or  take  foot  out  of  the  stirrup.  I  also  raised  the 
bridge  behind  me  until  I  should  have  delivered  the  letter  to  my 
master." 

"  But  it  is  unpardonable,  absurd,  to  make  guests  wait  out- 
side in  such  weather.  Would  not  any  one  think  we  were  in  a 
fortress,  and  that  we  take  every  one  who  comes  for  an  enemy  ? 
Speed  away  then,  Hans." 

Hans  remained  motionless  as  a  statue.  His  eyes  alone  ex- 
pressed regret  that  he  could  not  obey  the  wishes  of  his  young 
mistress;  but  a  cannon-ball  whizzing  p»ast  his  ear  would  not 
have  deranged  by  a  haij's  breadth  the  impassive  attitude  with 
which  he  awaited  the  sovereign  orders  of  his  old  master. 

"The  faithful  Hans,  my  child,"  said  the  baron  slowly, 
"  knows  nothing  but  his  duty  and  the  word  of  command.  Now 
then,  Hans,  open  the  gates  and  lower  the  bridge.  Let  every 
one  light  torches,  aud  bid  the  stranger  welcome." 

Hans  evinced  no  surprise  in  being  ordered  to  usher  the  un- 
known into  a  house  where  the  neaiest  and  best  friends  were 
only  admitted  after  tedious  precautions.  The  canoness  pro- 
ceeded to  give  directions  for  supper.  Amelia  would  have  set 
out  for  the  drawbridge;  but  her  uncle,  holding  himself  bound 
in  honour  to  meet  his  guest  there,  ofiered  his  arm  to  his  niece, 
and  the  impatient  baroness  was  obliged  to  proceed  majes- 
tically to  the  castle  gate,  where  the  wandering  fugitive  Con- 
suelo  had  ah-eady  aUghted. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

JJlring  the  throe  months  that  had  elapsed  since  the  Baroness 
Amelia  had  taken  it  into  her  iiead  to  have  a  companion,  less 
t<»  iji.struct  her  than  to  solace  her  weariness,  she  ha<l  in  fancy 
j>icuired  to  herself  a  hundred  times  the  form  and  features  of  her 
future  friend.  Aware  of  I'orpora's  crusty  humour,  she  feared 
lie  would  send  some  severe  aud  jiedantic  governess.  She  had 
therefore  secretly  written  to  him  to  siiy  (as  if  her  desires  were 
not  law  to  her  doting  nlatives),  tliat  she  would  receive  no  one 
past  twenty-five.     On  reading  I'orpora's  answer  she  was  so 
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transported  with  joy  that  she  forthAvith  sketched  in  imagina- 
tion a  complete  portrait  of  the  youngs  musician — the  adopted 
child  of  the  professor,  young,  and  a  Venetian — that  is  to  say, 
in  Amelia's  eyes,  made  expressly  for  herself,  and  after  her  owti 
image. 

She  Avas  somewhat  disconcerted,  therefore,  when,  instead  of 
the  blooming,  saucy  gh-1  that  her  fancy  had  drawn,  she  be- 
held a  pale,  melancholy,  and  embarrassed  young  person  ;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  profound  grief  with  which  her  poor  heart  was 
overwhelmed,  and  the  fatigue  of  a  long  and  rapid  journey,  a 
fearful  and  almost  fatal  impression  had  been  made  on  Con- 
suelo's  mind  by  the  A'ast  pine  forests  tossed  by  the  tempest, 
the  dark  night  illuminated  at  intervals  b}'  livid  flashes  of 
lightning,  and,  above  all,  by  the  aspect  of  this  grim  castle,  to 
which  the  hovrlings  of  the  baron's  kennel  and  the  light  of  the 
torches  borne  by  the  servants,  lent  a  strange  and  ghastly  effect. 
'\^'hat  a  contrast  with  the  firmamento  lucido  of  Marcello — the 
harmonious  silence  of  the  nights  at  Venice — the  confiding 
liberty  of  her  former  life,  passed  in  the  bosom  of  love  and 
joyous  poesy!  "When  the  carriage  had  slowly  passed  over  the 
drawbridge,  which  sounded  hollow  under  the  horses'  feet,  and 
the  portcullis  fell  witli  a  startling  clang,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
she  had  entered  the  portals  of  the  "Inferno"  of  Dante;  and, 
seized  with  terror,  she  recommended  her  soul  to  God. 

Her  countenance  therefore  showed  symptoms  of  extreme 
agitation  when  she  presented  herself  before  her  hosts;  and  the 
aspect  of  Count  Christian,  his  tall,  wasted  figure,  worn  at  once 
by  age  and  vexation,  and  dressed  in  his  ancient  costume,  com- 
pleted her  dismay.  She  imagined  she  beheld  the  spectre  of  some 
ancient  nobleman  of  the  middle  ages;  and  looking  upon  every- 
thing that  surrounded  her  as  a  dream,  she  drew  back,  uttering 
an  exclamation  of  terror. 

The  old  count,  attributing  her  hesitation  and  paleness  to  the 
jolting  of  the  carriage  and  the  fatigue  of  the  journey,  offered 
his  arm  to  assist  her  in  mounting  the  steps,  endeavouring  at 
the  same  time  to  utter  some  kind  and  polite  expressions.  But 
the  worthy  man,  on  whom  Nature  had  bestowed  a  cold  and 
reserved  exterior,  had  become,  during  so  long  a  period  of  abso- 
lute retirement,  such  a  stranger  to  the  usages  and  conven- 
tional courtesies  of  the  world,  that  his  timidity  was  redoubled; 
and  under  a  gi-ave  and  severe  aspect  he  concealed  the  hesi- 
tation and  confusion  of  a  cliil.l.  Tiie  obligation  which  he 
considered  himself  under  to  s])eak  Italian,  a  language  which 
he  had  formerly  known  tolerably  well  but  which  he  had  almost 
forgotten,  only  added  to  his  embarrassment;  and  he  c^uld 
merely  stammer  out  a  few  words,  which  Consuelo  heard  with 
difficulty,  and  which  she  took  for  the  unknown  and  mysterious 
language  of  the  Shades. 

Amelia,  Avho  had  intended  to  throw  herself  upon  Consuelo's 
neck,  and  at  once  appropriate  her  t<>  herself,  had  nothing  to 
say — such  is  the  reserve  imparted,  as  if  by  contagion,  even  to 
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the  boldest  natures,  when  the  timidity  of  others  seems  to 
shun  their  advances. 

Consuelo  was  introduced  into  the  gi'eat  hall  where  they  had 
supped.  The  count,  divided  between  the  wish  to  do  her  honour 
and  the  fear  of  letting  her  see  his  son  while  buried  in  his 
morbid  sleep,  paused  and  hesitated;  and  Consuelo,  trembling 
and  feeling  her  knees  give  way  under  her,  sank  into  the  nearest 
seat. 

"  Uncle,"  said  Amelia,  seeing  the  embarrassment  of  the 
count,  "  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  receive  the  signora  here. 
It  is  warmer  than  in  the  great  saloon,  and  she  must  be  frozen 
by  the  wintry  Avind  of  our  mountains.  I  am  grieved  to  see 
her  so  overcome  with  ftitigue,  and  I  am  sure  that  she  requires 
a  good  supper  and  a  sound  sleep  much  more  than  our  cere- 
monies. Is  it  not  true,  my  dear  signora?"'  added  she, gaining 
courage  enough  to  press  gently  with  her  plump  and  pretty 
fingers  the  powerless  arm  of  Consuelo. 

Her  lively  voice,  and  the  German  accent  with  which  she 
lyonounced  her  Italian,  reassured  Consuelo.  She  raised  her 
eyes  to  the  charming  countenance  of  the  young  baroness,  and, 
looks  once  exchanged,  reserve  and  timidity  were  alike  banished. 
The  traveller  understood  immediately  that  this  was  her  pupil, 
and  that  this  enchanting  face  at  least  was  not  that  of  a  spectre. 
She  gratefully  received  all  the  attentions  offered  her  by 
Amelia,  approached  the  fire,  allowed  her  cloak  to  be  taken 
off,  accepted  the  offer  of  supper,  although  she  was  not  the  least 
hungry  ;  and  more  and  more  reassured  by  the  kindness  of  her 
young  hostess,  she  found  at  length  the  faculties  of  seeing,  hear- 
ing, and  replying. 

Whilst  the  domestics  served  siipper,  the  conversation  natu- 
rally turned °on  Porpora,  and  Consuelo  was  delighted  to  hear 
the  ol<l  count  speak  of  him  as  his  friend,  his  equal — almost  as 
his  superior.  Then  they  talked  of  Consuelo's  journey,  the 
route  by  which  sho  had  come,  and  the  storm  which  must  have 
terrified  her.  "  Wo  are  accustomed  at  Venice,'  replied  Con- 
suelo, "to  tempests  still  more  sudden  and  perilous;  for  in  our 
gondolas,  in  passing  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another,  we 
are  often  threatened  with  shipwreck  even  at  our  very  thres- 
holds. The  water  which  serves  us  instead  of  paved'  streets, 
swells  and  foams  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  dashing  our  frail 
barivs  with  such  violence  against  the  walls,  that  thev  are  in  dan- 
ger of  destruction  before  we  have  time  to  land.  Nevertheless, 
although  I  have  frequently  witnessed  such  occurrences,  and 
am  not  naturally  very  timi<I,  I  was  more  terrified  this  evening 
than  I  havo  over  been  before,  by  the  fall  of  a  huge  tree,  up- 
rootod  by  the  tempest  in  the  mountains  an<l  crashing  across  our 
path.  The  horses  reared  upright,  while  tho  postillion  in  terror 
ex.iaimed — *  It  is  the  Tree  of  Misfortune: — it  is  the  Hussite 
whieh  has  fallen  I'  Can  you  explain  what  that  means,  Sumora 
Jhinmejt.oa  f" 

>»'eitlier  the  rount  noi-  Amelia  attempte<l  to  reply  to  this 
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question;  they  trembled  while  they  looked  at  each  other. 
"My  son  was  not  deceived'/'  said  the  old  man!  "Strange! 
strange  in  truth!" 

And  excited  by  his  solicitude  for  Albert,  he  left  the  saloon 
to  rejoin  him,  while  Amelia,  clasping  her  hands,  murmured — 
"  There  is  magic  here,  and  the  devil  in  presence  bodily." 

These  strange  remarks  reawakened  the  superstitious  feeling 
which  Consuelo  had  experienced  on  entering  the  castle  of  Rudol- 
stadt.  The  sudden  paleness  of  Amelia,  the  solemn  silence  of 
the  old  servants  in  their  red  liveries — whose  squarebulky  figures 
and  whose  lack-lustre  eyes,  which  their  long  servitude  seemed 
to  have  deprived  of  all  sense  and  expression,  api^eared  each 
the  counterpart  of  his  ueighbom-'s — the  immense  hall  wain- 
scotted  with  black  oak,  whose  gloom  a  chandelier  loaded  with 
lighted  candles  did  not  suffice  to  dissipate;  the  cries  of  the 
screech-owl,  which  had  recommenced  its  flight  round  the 
castle,  the  storm  being  over;  even  the  family  portraits  and  the 
huge  heads  of  stags  and  boars  carved  in  relief  on  the  Avainscot- 
ting — all  awakened  emotions  of  a  gloomy  cast  that  she  was 
unable  to  shake  off.  The  observations  of  the  young  baroness 
were  not  very  cheering.  "  My  dear  signera,"  said  she,  has- 
tening to  assist  her,  "  you  must  be  prepared  to  meet  here 
things  strange,  inexplicable,  often  unpleasant,  sometimes  even 
fi'ightful  ;  true  scenes  of  romance  which  no  one  would  believe  if 
you  related  them,  and  on  which  you  must  pledge  your  honour 
to  be  silent  for  ever." 

AV'hile  the  baroness  was  thus  speaking  the  door  opened 
slowly,  and  the  Canoness  "VVenceslawa,  wath  her  hump,  her 
angular  figure,  and  severe  attire,  the  effect  of  which  was 
heightened  by  the  decorations  of  her  order  which  she  never  laid 
aside,  entered  the  apartment  with  an  air  more  affably  majes- 
tic than  she  had  ever  worn  since  the  period  when  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa,  i-eturniug  from  her  expedition  to  Hungary, 
had  confen'ed  on  the  castle  the  unheard-of  honour  of  taking 
there  a  glass  of  hipjjocras  and  an  hour's  repose.  She  ad- 
vanced towards  Consuelo,  and  after  a  couple  of  courtesies  and 
a  harangue  in  German,  which  she  had  apparently  learned  by 
heart,  proceeded  to  kiss  her  forehead.  The  poor  girl,  cold  as 
marble;  received  what  she  considered  a  death  salute,  and 
murmured  some  inaudible  reply. 

When  the  canoness  had  returned  to  the  saloon,  for  she  saw 
that  she  rather  frightened  the  stranger  than  othci"wise,  Amelia 
bui-st  into  laughter  long  and  loud. 

"  13y  my  faith,"  said  she  to  her  companion,  "  I  dare  swear 
you  thought  you  saw  the  ghost  of  Queen  Libussa;  but  calm 
yourself;  it  is  my  aunt,  the  best  and  most  tiresome  of  women." 

Hardly  had  Consuelo  recovered  from  this  emotion  when  she 
heard  tlie  cieakiiig  of  great  Hungarian  boots  behind  her.  A 
heavy  and  measui'od  stei)  shook  the  iloor,  and  a  man  witli  a 
fiico  so  massive,  red,  and  6quar(%  that  those  of  the  servants  a]>- 
appeared  paleaud  aiistocratic  beside  it,  traversed  the  hail  in 
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profound  silence,  and  went  out, by  the  great  door  •which  the 
valets  respectfully  opened  for  him.  Fresh  agitation  on  the 
part  of  Consuelo,  fresh  laughter  on  that  of  Amelia. 

"  This,"  said  she,  "  is  Baron  Rudolstadt,  the  greatest  hunter, 
the  most  unparalleled  sleeper,  and  the  best  of  fathers.  His  nap 
in  the  saloon  is  concluded.  At  nine  he  rises  from  his  chair, 
-without  on  that  account  awaking,  walks  across  this  hall 
without  seeing  or  hearing  anything,  retires  to  rest,  and  wakes 
with  the  dà\\Ti,  alert,  active,  vigorous  as  if  he  weie  still  young, 
and  bent  on  pursuing  the  chase  anew  with  falcon,  hound, 
and  horse." 

Hardly  had  she  concluded  when  the  chaplain  passed.  He 
was  stout,  short,  and  pale  as  a  dropsical  patient.  A  life  of 
meditation  does  not  suit  the  dull  Sclavonian  temperament, 
and  the  good  man's  obesity  was  no  criterion  of  robust  health. 
He  made  a  profound  bow  to  the  ladies,  spoke  in  an  under  tone 
to  a  servant,  and  disappeared  in  the  track  of  the  baron. 
Forthwith  old  Hans  and  another  of  these  automatons,  Avhich 
-Consuelo  could  not  distinguish,  so  closelv  did  thej*  resemble 
each  other,  took  their  way  to  the  saloon.  Consuelo,  unable  any 
longer  even  to  appear  to  eat,  followed  them  with  her  eyes. 
Hardly  had  they  passed  the  door,  when  a  new  apparition,  more 
striking  than  all  the  rest,  presented  itself  at  the  threshold.  It 
was  a  youth  of  lofty  stature  and  admirable  proportions,  but 
with  a  countenance  of  corpse-like  paleness.  He  was  attired  in 
black  from  head  to  foot,  while  a  velvet  cloak  trimmed  with 
sable  and  held  by  tassels  and  clasps  of  gold,  hung  from  his 
shoulders.  Hair  of  ebon  blackness  lell  in  disorder  over  his  pale 
cheeks,  which  were  further  concealed  by  the  curls  of  his  glossy 
beard.  He  motioned  away  the  servants  who  advanced  to  meet 
him,  ^vith  an  imperative  gesture,  before  which  they  recoiled  as 
if  his  gaze  had  fascinated  them.  Then  he  turned  towards 
Count  Christian  who  followed  him. 

"  I  assure  you,  father,"  said  he,  in  a  sweet  voice  and  winning 
accents,  "  that  I  have  never  felt  so  calm.  Something  great 
is  accomplished  in  my  destiny,  and  the  peace  of  Heaven  has 
descended  on  our  house." 

"May  God  grant  it,  my  cliildl"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  ex- 
tending his  hand  to  bless  him. 

The  youth  bent  his  hea<l  reverently  under  the  hand  of  his 
father;  then  raising  it  with  a  mild  and  sweet  expression,  ho 
a/lvanced  to  the  centre  of  the  hall,  smiled  faintly,  whik'  he 
slightly  touched  the  hand  wliich  Amelia  held  out  to  him,  and 
looked  earnestly  at  Consuelo  for  some  seconds.  Struck  M'ith 
involuntary  respect,  Consuelo  saluted  him  with  downcast  eyes; 
but  he  did  not  return  the  salutation,  and  still  continued  to  gaze 
on  her. 

"  This  is  the  young  person,"  said  the  canoness  in  Gennau, 

"  whom "     liut  the  young  man   interrupted  her  with  a 

gesture  wiiich  seemed  to  say,  "  Do  not  speak  to  me,  do  nut 
disturb  my  thoughts."     Then  slowly  turning  away,  ^vithout 
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testifying  either  surprise  or  interest,  he  dehberately  retired  by 
the  great  door. 

"You  must  excuse  him,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  the 
canoness;  "he " 

"I  beg  pardon,  aunt,  for  interrupting  you,"  exclaimed 
Amelia;  "'but  you  are  speaking  German,  which  the  signora 
does  not  understand." 

"Pardon  me,  dear  signora,"  replied  Consuelo,  in  Italian;  "I 
have  spoken  many  languages  in  my  childhood,  for  I  have  tra- 
velled a  good  deal.  I  remember  enough  of  German  to  under- 
stand it  perfectly.  I  dare  not  yet  attempt  to  speak  it,  but  if 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  some  lessons,  I  hope  to  regain 
my  knowledge  of  it  in  a  few  days." 

"I  feel  just  in  the  same  position,"  replied  the  canoness,  in 
German.  "  I  comprehend  all  the  young  lady  says,  yet  could 
not  speak  her  language.  Since  she  understands  me,  I  may 
tell  her  that  I  hope  she  will  pardon  my  nephew  the  rudeness 
of  which  he  has  been  guilty  in  not  saluting  her,  when  I  inform 
her  that  this  young  man  has  been  seriously  ill,  and  that  after 
his  fainting  fit  he  is  so  weak  that  probably  he  did  not  see 
her.  Is  not  this  so,  brother?"  asked  the  good  Wenceslawa, 
trembling  at  the  falsehoods  she  had  uttered,  and  seeking  her 
pardon  in  the  eyes  of  Count  Christian. 

"  jNIy  dear  sister,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  it  is  generous  in  you 
to  excuse  my  son.  The  signora,  I  trust,  will  not  be  too  much 
surprised  on  learning  certain  particulars  which  we  shall  com- 
municate to  her  to-morrow  with  all  the  confidence  which  we 
ought  to  feel  for  a  child  of  Porpora,  and  I  hope  I  may  soon 
add,  a  friend  of  the  family." 

It  was  now  the  hour  for  retiring,  and  the  habits  of  the 
establishment  were  so  uniform,  that  if  the  two  young  girls  had 
remained  much  longer  at  table,  the  servants  would  doubtless 
have  removed  the  chairs  and  extinguished  the  lights,  just  as 
if  they  had  not  been  there.  Besides,  Consuelo  longed  to 
retire,  and  the  baroness  conducted  her  to  the  elegant  and 
comfortable  apartment  which  had  been  set  apart  for  her 
accommodation. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  an  hour's  chat  with  you,"  said  she,  as 
soon  as  the  canoness,  who  had  done  the  honours  of  the  apart- 
ment, had  left  the  room.  "  I  long  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  matters  here,  so  as  to  enal)le  you  to  put  up  with  our  ec- 
centi'icities.  But  you  arc  so  tired  that  you  must  certainly  Avish, 
in  preference,  to  repose. 

'  JJo  not  let  that  prevent  you,  signora,"  replied  Consuelo; 
"  I  am  fatigued,  it  is  true,  but  I  feel  so  excited  that  I  am  sure 
I  shall  not  close  my  eyes  durir.g  the  night.  Therefore  talk  to 
mo  as  much  as  you  ])leas(',  with  this  stipulation  only,  that  it 
shall  bo  in  German.  It  will  serve  as  a  lesson  for  me;  for  I 
]>(;rcoive  that  the  Signor  Count  and  the  canoness  as  well,  are 
not  familiar  with  Italian." 

" Let  us  make  a  bargain,"  s.-i id  Amelia.     "You  shall  go  to 
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bed  to  rest  yourself  a  little,  while  I  throw  on  a  dressiug-gown 
and  dismiss  my  waiting-maid.   I  shall  then  return,  seat  myself 
by  your  bedside,  and  speak  Geniian  so  long  as  we  can  keep 
awake.     Is  it  agreed?" 
"  With  aU  my  heart,"  repUed  Consuelo. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

"  Know,  then,  my  dear,"  said  Amelia,  when  she  had  settled 
herself  as  aforesaid — ''  but,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  do  not 
know  your  name,"  she  added,  smiling.  '•  It  is  time,  however,  to 
banish  all  ceremony  between  us  ;  you  will  call  me  Amelia, 
while  I  shall  call  you " 

"  I  have  a  singular  name,  somewhat  difficult  to  pronounce," 
replied  Consuelo.  "  The  excellent  Poi-pora,  when  he  sent  me 
hither,  requested  me  to  assume  his  name,  according  to  the 
custom  which  prevails  among  masters  towards  their  favourite 
pupils.  I  share  this  privilege,  therefore,  with  the  gi'eat  Huber, 
sumamed  Porporino;  but,  in  place  of  Porporina,  please  to  call 
me  simply  !Xina." 

"  Let  it  be  Nina,  then,  between  ourselves,''  said  Amelia. 
"Now,  hsten,  for  I  have  a  long  stor>'  to  teU  you;  and  if  I  do 
not  go  back  a  little  into  the  histoiy  of  the  past,  you  will  never 
understand  what  took  place  in  this  house  to-day." 

"  I  am  all  attention,"  replied  the  new  Poi^porina. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear  Nina,"  said  the  young  baroness,  "  you 
know  something  of  the  history  of  Bohemia." 

"  Alas  !"  replied  Consuelo,  "  as  my  master  must  have  in- 
formed you,  I  am  very  deficient  in  information.  I  know  some- 
what of  the  history-  of  music,  indeed;  but  as  to  that  of  Bohemia 
or  any  other  countiy,  I  know  nothing." 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Amelia,  "  1  must  tell  you  enough  of 
it  to  render  my  stoiy  intelligible.  Some  three  hundred  years 
ago,  the  people  among  whom  you  now  find  yourself,  were  great, 
heroic,  and  unconquerable.  They  had,  indeed,  sti'ange  mas- 
ters, and  a  religion  which  they  did  not  very  well  understand, 
but  which  their  rulers  wished  to  impose  by  force.  They  Avcro 
oppressed  by  hordes  of  monks,  while  a  cruel  and  abandoned 
kmg  insulted  their  dignity,  and  ciushed  their  sympatliies. 
But  a  secret  fury  and  deep-seated  hatred  fermented  below  ; 
the  stonn broke  out;  the  strangers  were  expelled;  religion  was 
reformed  ;  convents  were  pillaged  and  rased  to  the  ground, 
while  the  drunken  NVenceslas  was  cast  into  prison,  and  deprived 
of -his  crown.  The  signal  of  the  revolt  ha(l  been  the  txecution 
of  John  iiuss  and  iK-rome  of  Prague,  two  wit-o  and  courageous 
Bohemians,  who  wished  to  examine  and  thn)W  light  ui)on  the 
mysteries  of  Catholicism,  and  whom  a  council  cited,  con- 
demned, and  burned,  aftrr  having  promised  them  safe  conduct 
and  fnedom  of  di.xcus«i(»n.  This  infamous  treason  was  so 
grating  to  national  honour,  that  a  Moody  war  ravaged  Boho 
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mia,  and  a  large  portion  of  Germany,  for  many  years.  This 
exterminating  war  was  called  the  war  of  the  Hussites,  Innu- 
merable and  dreadful  crimes  Avere  committed  on  both  sides. 
The  manners  of  the  times  were  fierce  and  cruel  over  the  whole 
earth.  Party  spirit  and  religious  fanaticism  rendered  them 
still  more  dreadful;  and  Bohemia  was  the  terror  of  Europe.  I 
shall  not  shock  your  imagination,  ab'eady  unfavourably  im- 
pressed by  the  appearance  of  this  savage  countiy,  by  reciting 
the  horrible  scenes  which  then  took  place.  On  the  one  side, 
it  was  nothing  but  murder,  burnings,  destructiofcs  ;  churches 
profaned,  and  monks  and  nuns  mutilated,  hunJlFand  throMii 
into  boiling  pitch.  (Jn  the  other  side,  villages  were  destroyed, 
whole  districts  desolated,  treasons,  falsehoods,  cruelties,  abound- 
ed on  every  side.  Hussites  were  cast  by  thousands  into  the 
mines,  filling  abysses  with  then*  dead  bodies,  and  streAving  the 
earth  with  their  own  bones  and  those  of  their  enemies.  These 
terrible  Hussites  Avere  for  a  long  time  invincible  ;  even  yet 
their  name  is  not  mentioned  without  terror:  and  yet  their  pa- 
triotism, their  intrepid  constancy,  and  incredible  exploits,  have 
bequeathed  to  us  a  secret  feeling  of  pride  and  admiration, 
Avhich  young  minds,  such  as  mine,  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
conceal." 

"  And  why  conceal  it?"  asked  Consuelo,  simply. 

"  It  is  because  Bohemia  has  fallen  back,  after  many  strug- 
gles, under  the  yoke  of  slavery.  Bohemia  is  no  more,  my  poor 
Nina.  Our  masters  were  well  aAvare  that  the  religious  liberty 
of  our  country  was  also  its  political  freedom;  therefore  they 
have  stifled  both." 

"  See,"  replied  Consuelo,  "  how  ignorant  I  am!  I  never 
heard  of  these  things  before,  and  I  did  not  dream  that  men 
could  be  so  unhappy  and  so  wicked." 

"  A  hundred  years  after  John  Huss,  another  wise  man,  a 
new  sectarian,  a  poor  monk  called  Martin  Luther,  sprang  up 
to  awaken  the  national  spirit,  and  to  inspire  Bohemia,  and  all 
the  independent  provinces  of  Germany,  with  hatred  of  a  foreign 
yoke  and  revolt  against  popedom.  The  most  powerful  kings 
remained  catholics,  not  so  much  for  love  of  religion,  as  for  love 
of  absolute  power.  Austria  united  with  them  in  order  to  over- 
whelm us,  and  a  new  war,  called  the  Thirty  Years'  AVar,  came 
to  shako  and  destroy  our  national  independence.  From  the 
commencement  of  this  war,  Bohemia  was  the  prey  of  the 
strongest;  Austria  treated  us  as  con<]uered;  took  from  us  our 
faith,  our  liberty,  our  language,  and  even  our  name.  Our  fa- 
thers resisted  courageously,  but  tiie  imperial  yoke  has  weighed 
more  and  more  heavily  upon  us.  For  the  last  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  our  nobility,  ruined  and  decimated  by  exactions, 
wars,  and  toi'ments,  have  been  forced  to  expatriate  themselves, 
or  turn  renegades  by  abjuring  their  f)rigin,  germanising  their 
names  (pay  attention  to  this),  and  renouncing  the  liberty  of 
professing  theii*  i-eligious  o])inions.  They  liave  burned  our 
books,  destroyed  our  schools — in  a,  word,  made  us  Austrians, 
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We  are  but  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  you  bear  German 
spoken  in  a  Sclavonic  state;  that  is  saying  enougb." 

"  And  you  now  suffer  and  blush  for  tbis  slavery?  I  under- 
stand you,  and  1  already  bate  Austria  vnih  all  my  heart." 

"  On!  speak  low,"  exclaimed  the  young  baroness.  "  Xo  one 
can,  without  danger,  speak  thus  under  the  black  sky  of  Bo- 
hemia ;  and  in  this  castle  there  is  but  one  person,  my  dear 
Nina,  who  would  have  the  boldness  or  the  folly  to  say  what 
you  have  just  said  :  that  is  my  cousin  Albert.", 

"  Is  this,  then,  the  cause  of  the  sorrow  which  is  imprinted  on 
his  countenance  ?  I  felt  an  involuntary  sensation  of  respect 
on  looking  at  him." 

"  Ah,  my  fair  lioness  of  Saint  Mark,"  said  Amelia,  surprised 
at  the  generous  animation  which  suddenly  hghted  up  the  pale 
features  of  her  companion;  "  you  take  matters  too  seriously.  I 
fear  that  in  a  few  days  my  poor  cousin  ^nll  inspire  you  rather 
with  pity  than  with  respect." 

i  "  The  one  need  not  prevent  the  other,"  replied  Consuelo, 
"  but  explain  yourself,  my  dear  baroness." 
rl"  Listen,"  said  Amelia;  "  we  are  a  strictly  Catholic  family, 
faithful  to  church  and  state.  We  bear  a  Saxon  name,  and  our 
ancesters,  on  the  Saxon  side,  were  always  rigidly  orthodox. 
Should  my  aunt,  the  canoness,  some  day  undertake  to  relate, 
unhappily  for  you,  the  services  "vvhich  the  counts  and  German 
barons  have  rendered  to  the  holy  cause,  you  will  find  that,  ac- 
cording te  her,  there  is  not  the  slightest  stain  of  heresy  on  our 
escuteheon.  Even  when  Saxony  was  protestant,  the  Rudol- 
stadts  preferred  to  abandon  their  Protestant  electors,  rather 
than  the  communion  of  the  Romish  church.  But  my  aunt 
takes  care  never  te  dilate  on  these  things  in  presence  of  Count 
Albert;  il'  it  were  not  for  that,  you  should  hear  the  most  as- 
tonishing things  that  ever  human  ears  have  listened  to." 

"  You  excite  my  curiosity  without  gratifying  it.  I  under- 
stand thus  much,  that  I  should  not  appear,  before  your  noble 
relatives,  te  share  your  sympathy  and  that  of  Count  Albert 
for  old  Bohemia.  You  may  trust  to  my  prudence,  dear 
baroness:  besides,  I  belong  to  a  Catholic  country,  and  the  re- 
spect which  1  entertain  for  my  religion,  as  well  as  that  which 
1  owe  your  family,  would  ensure  my  silence  on  every  occasion." 

"  It  will  be  Aviso;  for  I  warn  you  once  again  that  we  are  ter- 
ribly rigid  upon  that  point.  As  te  myself,  dear  Nina,  I  am  a 
better  compound — neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic.  I  wae 
educated  by  nuns,  whose  prayers  and  paternosters  wearied  me. 
Tlie  same  weariness  pursues  me  bore,  and  my  auntWonceslawa, 
iir  her  own  person,  represents  the  pedantry  and  superstition  of 
a  wbole  community.  But  I  am  too  much  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  to  throw  myself,  through  contra«liction,  into 
tlie  not  less  presumptuous  controversies  <»f  the  Lutherans:  as 
for  the  Hussites,  their  history  is  so  ancirnt  that  1  have  no  more 
relish  for  it  than  for  the  glory  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
French  way  of  thinking  is  to  my  mind;  and  1  do  not  believe 
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there  can  be  any  other  reason,  philosophy,  or  civihzation,  than 
that  which  is  practised  in  channing  and  delightful  France, 
the  writings  of  which  I  sometimes  have  a  peep  at  in  secret, 
and  whose  liberty,  happiness,  and  pleasm-es,  I  behold  from  a 
distance,  as  in  a  dream,  through  the  bars  of  my  prison." 

"  You  each  moment  surprise  me  more,"  saidConsuelo,  inno- 
cently, "  How  does  it  come  that  just  now  you  appeared  full  of 
heroism,  in  recalling  the  exploits  of  your  ancient  Bohemians? 
I  believed  you  a  Bohemian,  and  somewhat  of  a  heretic." 

"I  am  more  than  heretic,  and  more  than  Bohemian,"  re- 
plied Amelia,  laughing;  "I  am  the  least  thing  in  life  incredu- 
lous altogether;  I  hate  and  denounce  every  kind  of  despotism, 
spiritual  or  temporal;  in  particular  I  protest  against  Austria, 
which  of  all  old  duennas  is  the  most  wrongheaded  and 
devout." 

"And  is  Count  Albert  likewise  incredulous?  Is  he  also  im- 
bued with  French  principles?  In  that  case,  you  should  suit 
each  other  wonderfully  ?" 

"  Oh,  we  are  the  farthest  in  the  world  from  suiting  each 
other,  and  now,  after  all  these  necessary  preambles,  is  the 
proper  time  to  sjseak  of  him. 

"  Count  Christian,  my  uncle,  was  childless  by  his  first  wife. 
MaiTied  again  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  had  five  girls,  who  as 
well  as  theh'  mother  all  died  young,  stricken  Avith  the  same 
malady — a  continual  pain,  and  a  species  of  slow"  brain  fever. 
This  second  wife  was  of  pure  Bohemian  blood,  and  had  be- 
sides great  beauty  and  intelligence.  I  did  not  know  her.  You 
will  see  her  portrait  in  the  grand  saloon,  where  she  appears 
dressed  in  a  bodice  of  precious  stones  and  scarlet  mantle, 
Albert  resembles  her  wonderfully.  He  is  the  sixth  and  last  of 
her  children,  the  only  one  who  has  attained  the  age  of  thirty; 
and  this  not  without  difficulty:  for  without  apparently  being 
ill,  he  has  experienced  rude  shocks  and  strange  symptoms  of 
disease  of  the  brain,  which  still  cause  fear  and  dread  as  regards 
his  life.  Between  ourselves,  I  do  not  think  that  he  will  long 
outlive  this  fatal  period  which  his  mother  could  not  escape. 
Although  born  of  a  father  already  advanced  m  years,  Albert 
is  gifted  with  a  strong  constitution,  but,  as  he  himself  says,  the 
malady  is  in  his  soul,  and  has  ever  been  increasing.  From  his 
earliest  infancy,  his  mind  was  filled  with  strange  and  super- 
stitious notions,  AVhen  ho  was  four  years  old,  lie  frequently 
fancied  he  saw  his  mother  beside  his  cradle,  although  she  was 
dead,  and  he  had  seen  her  buried.  In  the  night  he  used 
to  awake  and  converse  Avith  lu-i-,  which  terrified  my  aunt 
Wenceslawa  so  nmch  that  she  always  nuidc  sevei'al  women 
sleep  in  his  chamlxr  near  the  child,  whilst  the  chaplain  us(.'d 
I  do  not  know  how  much  holy  water,  and  said  masses  by  the 
dozen,  to  oblige  the  s|)ectre  to  kei'j)  <iui(ît,  lUit  it  was  of  no 
avail,  for  the  child,  although  he  had  not  spoken  of  his  appa- 
ritions for  a  long  time,  declared  one  day  in  confidence  to  his 
mirse,  that  he  still  saw  his  own  dear  mother;  but  he  would  not 


tell,  because  Mr.  Chaplain  had  said  wicked  -words  in  the  cham- 
ber to  prevent  her  coming  back. 

"  He  was  a  silent  and  serious  child.  They  tried  to  amuse 
him;  they  overwhelmed  him  with  toys  and  playthings,  but 
these  only  seived  for  a  long  time  to  make  him  more  sad.  At 
last  they  resolved  not  to  oppose  the  taste  which  he  displayed 
for  study,  and  in  effect  this  passion  being  satisfied,  imparted 
more  animation  to  him,  but  only  served  to  change  his  calm 
and  languishing  melancholy  into  a  strange  excitement,  mingled 
with  pai'oxyms  of  grief,  the  cause  of  which  it  was  impossible 
to  foresee  or  avert.  For  example,  when  he  saw  the  poor,  he 
melted  into  tears,  stripped  himself  of  his  little  wealth,  even 
reproaching  himself  that  he  had  not  more  to  bestow.  If  he 
saw  a  child  beaten,  or  a  peasant  ill-used,  he  became  so  indig- 
nant that  he  would  swoon  away,  or  fall  into  convulsions  for 
hours  together.  All  this  displayed  a  noble  disposition  and  a 
generous  heart  ;  but  the  best  qualities,  pushed  to  exti-emes  be- 
come defective  or  absurd.  Keason  was  not  developed  in  young 
Albert  in  proportion  to  feeling  and  imagination.  The  study 
of  history  excited  without  enlightening  him.  AVhen  he  learned 
the  crimes  and  injustice  of  men,  he  felt  an  emotion  like  that 
of  the  barbarian  monarch,  who,  listening  to  the  history-  of 
Christ's  passion  and  death,  exclaimed  while  he  brandished  his 
weapon,  'Ah!  had  I  been  there,  I  should  have  cut  the  wicked 
Jews  into  a  thousand  pieces  I' 

"  Albert  could  not  deal  v/ith  men  as  they  have  been  and  arc. 
He  thought  Heaven  unjust  in  not  having  created  them  all  kind 
and  compassionate  like  himself;  he  did  not  perceive  that  from 
an  excess  of  tenderness  and  vhtue,  he  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
coming impious  and  misanthropic.  He  did  not  understand  what 
he  felt,  and  at  eighteen  was  as  unfit  to  live  among  men,  and 
hold  the  place  which  his  position  demanded  in  society,  as  he 
was  at  six  months  old.  If  any  person  expressed  in  his  pre- 
sence a  selfish  thought,  such  as  our  poor  world  abounds  with, 
and  without  which  it  could  not  exist,  regardless  of  the  rank  of  the 
person,  or  the  feelings  of  the  family  towards  him,  he  displayed 
immediately  an  invincible  dislike  to  him,  and  nothino;  could  in- 
duce him  to  make  the  least  advance.  He  chose  his  society 
from  among  the  most  humble,  and  those  most  in  disfavour 
with  fortune  and  even  nature.  In  the  plays  of  his  child- 
hood he  only  amused  himself  with  the  children  of  the  poor, 
and  especially  with  those  whose  stupidity  or  infirmities  had 
inspired  all  others  with  disgust  or  weariness.  This  strange 
inclination,  as  y<ui  will  soon  perceive,  has  not  abandoned  him. 
-  "  As  in  the  ini<Ut  of  these  eccentricities  he  displayed  much  in- 
telligence, a  good  memory,  and  a  taste  for  the  fme  arts,  and  his 
fathi-r  and  his  good  aunt  \^'encesUl^va,  who  tfudi-rly  cherifhed 
him,  had  n(»  cause  to  bhi^h  lor  him  in  society.  They  ascribed 
his  ])e<-ulianties  to  his  rustic  habits;  and  when  ho  was  inclined 
to  go  t«)o  far,  they  took  care  to  hide  them  under  some  i»retext 
or  other  from  those  who  mitriit  be  ollended  by  them.     But  in 
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spite  of  his  admirable  qualities  and  happy  dispositions,  the  count 
and  the  canoness  saw  with  terror  this  independent,  and  in 
many  respects  insensible  nature,  reject  more  and  more  the  laws 
of  nolite  society  and  the  amenities  and  usages  of  the  world." 

"But  as  far  as  you  have  gone,"  interrupted  Consuelo,  "I 
see  nothing  of  the  unreasonableness  of  which  you  speak." 

"  Oh,"  replied  Amelia,  "  that  is  because  you  are  yourself,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  of  an  open  and  generous  disposition.  But 
perhaps  you  are  tired  of  my  chatter,  and  would  wish  to  sleep?" 

"Not  at  all,  my  dear  Baroness,"  replied  Consuelo.  "I  en- 
treat you  to  continue." 

Amelia  resumed  her  narrative  in  these  words, 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

"You  say,  dear  Nina,  that  hitherto  you  discover  nothing 
extravagant  in  the  actions  or  manner  of  my  poor  cousin,  I 
am  about  to  give  you  better  proofs  of  it.  My  uncle  and  aunt 
are  without  doubt  the  best  Christians  and  the  most  charitable 
souls  in  the  world.  They  liberally  dispense  alms  to  all  around 
them,  and  it  would  be  inipossible  to  display  less  pomp  or  pride 
in  the  use  of  riches  than  do  these  worthy  relatives  of  mine. 
Well,  my  cousin  made  the  discovery  that  their  manner  of 
living  was  altogether  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Ho 
wished  that,  after  the  example  of  the  early  Christians,  they 
should  sell  all  they  had  and  become  beggars,  after  having  dis- 
tributed the  proceeds  among  the  poor.  If,  restrained  by  the 
respect  and  love  which  he  bore  them,  he  did  not  exactly  use 
words  to  this  effect,  he  showed  plainly  what  he  thought,  in 
bitterly  deploring  the  lot  of  the  poor,  who  are  only  born  to  toil 
and  suiTer,  whilst  the  rich  live  in  luxury  and  idleness.  When 
he  had  given  away  in  charity  all  his  pocket-money,  it  was  in 
his  estimation  but  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  sea,  and  he  de- 
manded yet  larger  sums,  which  they  dared  not  refuse  him,  and 
which  flowed  through  his  hands  as  water.  Pie  has  given  so 
much,  that  you  will  no  longer  see  a  poor  person  in  all  the 
country  which  suri-ounds  us,  and  I  must  add  that  we  find  our 
position  nothing  the  better  for  it;  inasmuch  as  the  wants  and 
demands  of  the  lower  orders  increase  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
cessions made  to  them,  and  our  good  peasants,  formerly  so 
mild  and  humble,  begin  to  give  themselves  airs,  thanks  to  the 
prodigality  and  fine  speeches  of  their  young  master.  If  we 
had  not  tlK;  power  of  the  imperial  government  to  rely  upon, 
which  affords  us  protection  on  one  hand,  wliile  it  oppresses  us 
on  the  other,  Ibfilievetliat,  more  especially  since  the;  succession 
of  the  Emperor  Charles,  our  estates  and  castlos  might  have  been 
pillage<l  twenty  times  over  by  the  bands  of  war-famished  pea- 
sants which  the  incxhaustibh;  benevolence  of  Albert,  celebrated 
for  thirty  leagues  round,  has  brought  upon  our  backs. 

"When  (Jount  (Christian  atteniptecl  to  remonstrate  with 
young  Albert,  telling  him  that  to  give  all  in  one  dcay  was  to 
deprive  us  of  tlio  means  of  giving  anything  the  next,  *  Why, 
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my  beloved  father,'  he  replied,  '  have  vre  not  a  root  to  shelter 
us  which  will  last  longer  than  ourselves,  whilst  thousands  of 
unfortunates  have  only  the  cold  and  inclement  sky  above  their 
heads  ?  Have  we  not  each  more  clothes  than  would  suffice 
for  one  of  these  ragged  and  shivering  families  ?  Do  I  not  see 
daily  upon  our  table  more  meats  and  good  Hungarian  wine 
than  would  suffice  to  refresh  and  comfort  these  poor  beggars, 
exhausted  with  fatigue  and  hunger  ?  Have  we  a  right  to  re- 
fuse when  we  have  so  much  more  than  we  require  ?  Are  vre 
even  permitted  to  use  what  is  necessary  whilst  others  are  in 
want?     Has  the  law  of  Christ  changed T 

"What  reply  could  the  count,  the  canoness,  and  the  chaplain, 
who  had  educated  this  young  man  in  the  austere  principles  of 
religion,  make  to  these  fine  words  ?  They  were  accordingly 
embarrassed  when  they  found  him  take  matters  thus  literally, 
and  hold  no  terms  Avith  those  existing  arrangements  on  which, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  is  founded  the  whole  structure  of  society. 

"  It  was  another  affair  as  regarded  political  matters.  In 
.  Albert's  eyes,  the  social  arrangements  which  permitted  sove- 
reigns, in  conformity  with  their  pride  and  vainglory,  to  destroy 
millions  of  men  auc'l  ruin  enth-e  countries,  were  nothing  less 
than  monstrous.  This  intolerance  in  these  respects  might 
have  entailed  dangerous  consequences,  so  that  his  relatives  no 
longer  ventured  to  bring  him  to  Vienna,  Prague,  or  any  other 
city  where  his  virtuous  fanaticism  might  have  proved  fatal  to 
him.  They  were  not  even  certain  as  to  his  religious  views  ; 
but  they  knew  that  there  was  quite  enough  in  liis  exalted 
notions  \o  bring  a  heretic  to  the  stake.  He  hated  popes,  in- 
asmuch as  these  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  leagued  themselves 
with  kings  against  the  peace  and  majesty  of  the  people.  He 
]>lamed  the  luxury,  worldly  spirit,  and  ambition  of  bishops, 
abbés,  and  churchmen  generally.  He  repeate<l  sei-mons  of 
Luther  and  John  Huss  to  the  poor  chaplain,  and  in  the  mean 
time  passed  hours  together  prostrate  on  the  chapel  floor, 
]»lunged  in  ecstasies  worthy  of  a  saint  He  observed  fasts 
beyond  the  rigid  prescriptions  of  the  church;  it  was  even  said 
he  wore  a  haircloth  shirt;  and  it  required  all  his* father's  in- 
fluence and  his  aunt's  tenderness  to  induce  him  to  renounce 
austerities  which  were  only  calculated  to  turn  his  head. 

"  When  these  wise  and  affectionate  parents  saw  that  he  was 
in  a  fair  way  to  dissipate  his  patrimony  in  a  few  years,  and 
perhaps  be  thrown  into  prison  as  a  rebel  to  the  holy  church 
and  empire,  they  at  last  decided  on  making  him  travel, 
hoping  that,  by  seeing  men  and  the  laws  of  nations,  which  are 
ufarly  the  same  all  over  tlie  civilized  world,  he  wctuld  become 
accustomed  to  live  like  them  antl  with  them.  They  therefore 
confKh'd  him  to  the  care  «»f  a  tut<3r,  a  subtle  Jesuit,  a  man  of 
tho  world  and  of  tact,  if  tliere  over  was  one,  who  understood 
his  part  at  on<*e,  an(l  pledged  hims<df  in  his  conscience  to  un- 
dertake all  that  M'hich  they  did  not  ev»  ii  dare  to  ask  of  him. 
To  speak  plainly,  it  was  thought  (lesirable  to  corrupt  and 
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blunt  this  untamed  soul,  and  to  fomi  it  to  the  social  yoke,  by  in- 
fusing drop  by  drop  the  sweet  and  necessary  poisons  of  am- 
bition, of  vanity,  of  religious,  political,  and  social  indifference. 
Do  not  knit  your  brows,  dear  Porporina.  My  worthy  uncle  is 
a  simple  and  upright  man,  who  from  his  youth  has  taken  all 
these  things  as  he  has  found  them,  and  without  hypocrisy  and 
Avithout  examination,  has  learned  how  to  reconcile  tolerance  and 
religion,  the  duties  of  a  Christian  and  those  of  a  noble.  In  a 
Avoiîd  and  in  an  age  where,  for  millions  like  ourselves,  one  man 
like  Albert  is  found,  he  who  keeps  with  the  age  and  with  the 
world,  is  a  Avise  man,  and  he  who  wishes  to  go  back  two  thou- 
sand years  into  the  past,  is  a  fool,  who  gives  offence  to  hia 
neighbours  and  converts  nobody. 

"  Albert  travelled  for  eight  years.  He  visited  Italy,  France, 
England,  Prussia,  Poland,  Russia,  and  even  the  Turks,  and 
returned  through  Hungary,  Southern  Germany,  and  Bavai'ia. 
He  conducted  "himself  most  prudently  during  these  long  ex- 
cursions, spending  no  more  than  the  handsome  income  which 
his  parents  allowed  him,  writing  to  them  numerous  and  affec- 
tionate letters,  in  which  he  spoke  merely  of  what  he  saw, 
without  making  any  profound  observations  upon  any  subject 
Avhatever,  and  without  giving  his  tutor  any  cause  for  complaint 
or  ingratitude.  Having  returned  here  about  the  beginnmg  of 
last  y'ear,  after  the  first  salutations  were  over,  he  retired,  as  I 
was  informed,  to  the  chamber  which  his  mother  had  formerly 
occupied,  remained  shut  up  there  several  hours,  and  came  out 
very  pale  to  wander  alone  upon  the  mountain. 

"During  this  time  the  abbé  spoke  confidentially  with  the 
Canoness  Wenceslawa  and  the  chaplain,  who  had  requested 
him  to  give  them  full  particulars  respecting  the  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  the  young  count.  '  Count  Albert,'  said  he, 
•  whether  the  effects  of  travel  have  produced  a  complete  change 
in  his  character,  or  whether,  from  what  your  lordships  had  re- 
lated to  me  of  his  childhood,  I  had  formed  a  false  idea  of  him, 
has  shown  himself  to  me,  from  the  first  day  of  our  connection, 
just  the  same  as  you  have  seen  him  to-day — gentle,  calm,  for- 
bearing, patient,  and  exquisitely  polite.  This  amiable  conduct 
has  never  varied  for  a  single  instant,  and  I  should  be  the  most 
unjust  of  men  if  1  advanced  a  single  complaint  against  him. 
Nothing  of  what  1  feared  as  to  his  extravagant  expenses,  his 
abruptness,  his  declamations,  or  his  exalted  asceticism,  has 
happened.  He  has  not  even  once  requested  to  manage  for 
himself  the  little  fortune  you  confided  to  me,  and  has  never 
expressed  the  least  dissatisfaction  with  my  guardianship.  It 
is  true  that  I  always  anticipated  his  wishes,  and  that  when- 
ever 1  saw  a  poor  man  a])proach  our  carriage,  I  hastened  to 
send  him  away  satisfied,  before  he  had  even  time  to  extend  his 
hand.  This  method  of  pr(jcee<ling  succ(^eded  completely;  and 
I  may  observe,  that  as  the;  spectacli!  of  misery  and  infirmity 
has  never  saddened  his  lordship's  sight,  he  has  not  once  seemed 
to  ix-member  his  old  j  repossession  s  on  this  point.     I  have  never 
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heard  him  find  fault  ^vith  any  one,  blame  any  custom,  or  ex- 

Çress  an  unfavourable  opinion  respecting  any  institution, 
'hat  ardent  devotion,  the  excess  of  which  you  feared,  has  ap- 
parently given  way  to  a  regularity  of  conduct  every  way  be- 
coming a  man  of  the  world.  He  has  seen  the  most  brilliant 
courts  and  the  highest  society  of  Europe,  without  appearing 
either  intoxicated  or  offended  at  anything  which  met  his  eye. 
Everywhere  he  has  been  remarked  for  his  beauty,  his  noble 
bearing,  his  unobtrusive  politeness,  and  the  good  taste  that 
distinguished  his  conversation,  which  was  always  well  timed 
and  appropriate.  His  habits  have  remained  as  pure  as  those 
of  a  well-educated  young  girl,  and  this  without  showing  any 
prudery  or  bad  taste.  He  has  seen  theatres,  museums,  and 
monuments;  he  has  conversed  calmly  and  judiciously  upon 
the  arts.  In  fact,  I  cannot  in  any  way  understand  the  un- 
easiness ho  has  caused  yom*  lordships,  having  for  my  part 
never  seen  a  more  reasonable  man.  If  there  be  anything  ex- 
traordinary about  him,  it  is  his  prudence,  his  steadiness,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  strong  desires  and  passions,  which  I  have 
never  met  with  in  a  young  man  so  advantageously  endowed 
by  nature,  birth,  and  fortune.' 

"  All  this  was  in  fact  only  a  confirmation  of  the  frequent 
letters  which  the  abbé  had  Avi-itten  to  the  family;  but  they  had 
always  feared  some  exaggeration  on  his  part,  and  were  only 
really  easy  when  they  found  that  he  could  assert  the  moral 
restoration  of  mv  cousin,  without  fear  of  being  contradicted  by 
his  conduct  un(îer  the  eyes  of  his  parents.  They  loaded  the 
abbè  with  presents  and  caresses,  and  waited  Mith  impatience 
for  Albert's  return  fi-om  his  walk.  It  lasted  a  long  time,  how- 
ever; and  when  at  last  he  arrived  at  supper  horn-,  they  were 
struck  by  his  paleness  and  the  gravity  of  his  expression.  In 
the  first  joyful  moments  of  their  meeting,  his  features  had  ex- 
pressed a  sweet  and  heartfelt  satisfaction  which  were  no  longer 
to  be  found  in  them.  They  were  astonished,  and  spoke  of  it 
anxiously  in  a  low  voice  to  the  abbé.  He  looked  at  Albert,  and 
turning  with  surprise  to  those  whoquestionedhim,  '  I  see  nothing 
extraordinary  in  the  count's  face,'  said  he;  *  he  has  the  calm 
and  dignified  expression  which  I  have  always  observed  during 
the  eight  years  I  have  had  the  honour  to  accompany  him.' 

"  Count  Christian  was  satisfied  with  this  answer.  '  He  left 
us  still  adorncil  with  the  roses  of  youth,'  said  he  to  his  sister. 
•and  often,  alas!  the  victim  of  a  sort  of  internal  fever,  which 
gave  strength  to  his  voice  and  brilliancy  to  his  appearance:  ho 
returns  embrowned  by  the  sun  of  southern  count rit^s,  somewhat 
worn  by  fatigue  perhaps,  and  with  that  gravity  of  manner 
which  becomes  a  full-grown  man.  Do  you  not  think,  my  dear 
sister,  that  it  is  botter  so?' 

"  'I  think,  with  all  this  gravity,  he  looks  ver>*  sad,'  replied 
my  good  aunt;  *  and  I  have  never  seen  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
eight  so  phlegmatic,  and  with  so  little  t<»  say.  He  answers  us 
inerelv  in  monosvllabK's.' 
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"  '  The  count  has  always  been  very  sparing  of  his  words,' 
replied  the  abbé. 

"  '  He  was  not  so  formerly,'  said  the  canoness.  *  If  he  spent 
weeks  together  in  silence  and  meditation,  he  had  also  his  days 
of  gaiety  and  even  of  eloquence.' 

"  '  I  have  never,'  returned  the  abbé,  '  seen  him  depart  from 
the  reserve  which  your  ladyship  remarks  at  this  moment.' 

"  '  "Were  you  better  pleased  when  he  talked  too  much,  and 
said  things  which  made  us  tremble  ?'  said  Count  Christian  to 
his  alarmed  sister.     '  That  is  just  the  way  vrith  women.' 

"  '  He  was  at  least  alive  then,'  said  she,  '  and  now  he  looks 
like  an  inhabitant  of  the  other  world,  who  takes  no  part  in 
the  affairs  of  this  one.' 

"  '  That  is  the  unvarying  character  of  the  count,'  replied  the 
abbé;  '  he  is  reserved  ;  he  is  a  man  who  never  communicates 
his  impressions  to  others,  and  who,  if  I  must  speak  the  whole 
of  what  I  think,  is  not  much  impressed  by  any  external  objects. 
Such  is  the  case  with  cold,  sensible,  and  reflective  persons. 
He  is  so  constituted;  and  I  should  fear  that  in  seeking  to  excite 
him,  the  result  would  be  to  unhinge  a  mind  so  inimical  to  all 
action,  and  to  all  dangerous  undertakings.' 

"  '  Oh  I  I  am  certain  such  is  not  his  true  character!'  cried 
the  canoness. 

"  '  Madam,  I  am  sure,  will  overcome  the  prejudices  she  has 
formed  against  so  rare  an  advantage.' 

"  '  In  fact,  dear  sister,'  said  the  count,  '  I  think  that  the 
abbé  speaks  very  wisely.  Has  he  not  by  his  care  and  attention 
produced  the  result  we  so  much  desired  ?  Has  he  not  turned 
aside  the  misfortunes  which  we  feared  ?  Albert  threatened  to 
be  a  prodigy,  a  hair-brained  enthusiast.  He  returns  to  us 
such  as  he  should  be,  to  merit  the  esteem,  the  confidence,  and 
the  consideration  of  his  fellow-men.' 

"  '  But  as  senseless  as  a  musty  volume,'  said  the  canoness; 
'  or  perhaps  prejudiced  against  all  things,  and  disdaining  what- 
ever does  not  agree  with  his  secret  instincts.  He  does  not  even 
seem  happy  to  see  us,  who  expected  him  with  so  much  im- 
l>atiencc.' 

"  '  The  count  was  very  impatient  to  return,'  answered  the 
abbé;  '  I  could  plainly  perceive  it,  although  he  did  not  manifest 
it  openly.     He  is  so  timid  and  reserved!' 

"  '  He  is  not  naturally  reserved,'  replied  she  quickly.  '  He 
was  sometimes  violent,  and  sometimes  tender  to  excess.  He 
often  vexed  me;  but  immediately  when  that  was  the  case,  he 
tlirew  himself  upon  my  bosom  and  I  was  disarmed.' 

"  '"VMth  me,'  said  the  abbé,  '  he  has  never  had  any  fault  to 
repair.' 

"  '  Believe  me,  sister,  it  is  much  better  so,'  said  my  uncle. 

"  '  Alas,'  said  the  canoness,  'tlien  ho  will  always  have  that 
expression  which  terrifies  mo  and  (»i)pres»cs  my  heart!' 

"  '  It  is  the  dignified  and  noble  countenance  whi<di  becomes 
a  man  of  his  rank,'  replied  the  abbé. 
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"  'It  is  a  countenance  of  stone  1'  cried  the  canoness,  'He 
is  the  very  image  of  my  mother,  not  as  I  knew  her,  sensible 
and  benevolent,  but  as  she  is  painted,  motionless  and  frozen 
in  her  frame  of  oak.' 

"  '  I  repeat  to  your  ladyship,'  said  the  abbé,  '  that  this  has 
been  Count  Albert's  habitual  expression  for  eight  years.' 

"'Alas!  then,  there  have  been  eight  mortal  years  during 
which  he  has  not  smiled  on  any  one,'  said  the  good  aunt,  the 
tears  flowing  down  her  cheeks;  '  for  during  the  last  two  hours 
that  I  have  fixed  my  eyes  upon  him,  I  have  not  seen  the 
slightest  smile  animate  his  closed  and  colourless  lips!  Ah  I  1 
am  almost  tempted  to  rush  towards  him,  and  press  him  to  my 
heart,  reproaching  him  vrith  his  inditierence,  and  scolding  him, 
as  I  used  to  do,  to  see  if  he  will  not  as  of  old  throw  himself 
upon  my  neck  with  sobs.' 

"  '  Beware  of  any  such  imprudence,  my  dear  sister,'  said 
Count  Christian,  compelling  her  to  turn  away  from  Albert, 
whom  she  still  looked  at  with  moistened  eyes.  '  Do  not  hearken 
t*j  the  weakness  of  your  loving  heart:  we  have  proved  suffi- 
ciently that  excessive  sensibility  was  the  bane  both  of  the  life 
and  strong  reason  of  our  child.  By  distracting  his  thoughts, 
by  removing  him  from  every  emotion,  the  abbé,  confonnably 
to  our  advice  and  that  of  the  physicians,  has  succeeded  in 
calming  that  agitated  soul:  do  not  now  destroy  his  work,  from 
the  caprices  of  childish  tenderness.' 

"  The  canoness  yielded  to  these  reasons,  and  tried  to  accus- 
tom herself  to  Albert's  frigid  exterior,  but  she  could  not  suc- 
ceed, and  frequently  said  to  her  brother  privately,  '  You  may 
say  what  you  please.  Christian,  but  I  fear  he  has  been  stupi- 
fied,  by  treating  him  not  like  a  man,  but  like  a  sick  child.' 

'•  When  about  to  separate  in  the  evening  they  embraced  each 
other.  Albert  received  his  father's  blessing  respectfullv,  and 
when  the  canoness  pressed  him  to  her  heart,  he  perceived  that 
she  trembled,  and  that  her  \<nce  faltered.  He  began  to  tremble 
also,  and  tore  himself  «piickly  from  her  anns,  as  if  a  sharp 
sense  of  sulVering  had  been  awakened  within  him. 

"  '  You  see,  sister,'  said  the  count,  in  a  low  voice,  '  he  has 
long  been  accustomed  to  these  emotions,  and  you  have  caused 
him  pain.'  At  the  same  time,  uneasy  and  agitated  himself,  he 
followed  his  son  with  his  eyes,  to  see  if,  in  his  manner  towards 
the  abbé,  ho  could  perceive  any  exclusive  preference  to  that 
jierson.     But  Albert  saluted  his  tutor  with  cold  poHteness. 

"  *  My  son,'  said  the  count  '  1  believe  I  have  only  fulfilled 
your  intentions  and  satisfied  your  wish.cs  by  requesting  the 
ablré  not  to  leave  you,  as  he  had  already  ])roposed,  and 
by  obtaining  from  hnn  a  promise  t<>  reniain'with  us  as  long 
as  l)os^,ibit•.  1  did  not  wish  that  the  happiness  of  finding  our 
family  circle,  once  more  reassenibied,  should  be  poisoned  by 
any  regret  on  your  pjut,  and  1  hope  that  vour  resptvted  friend 
will  aid  us  iu  Bccuring  that  happiness  to  you  without  any  draw- 
back.' ff  ^    J 
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"  Albert  answered  only  by  a  low  bow,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  strange  smile  passed  over  his  lips. 

"  '  Alas!'  said  the  canoness,  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  room, 
'  Is  that  the  smile  he  gives  now?' 

CHAPTER  XXYIII. 

"  DuRiXG  Albert's  absence,  the  count  and  the  canoness  had 
formed  innumerable  projects  for  the  future  welfare  of  their  dear 
child  among  which,  that  of  marrying  him  occupied  a  promi- 
nent place.  With  his  fine  person,  his  illustrious  name,  and 
his  still  considerable  fortune,  Albert  could  have  aspired  to  a 
connexion  T\nth  the  noblest  families  in  the  kingdom.  But  in 
case  his  indolence  and  shy  retiring  disposition  should  make 
him  unwilling  to  bring  himself  forward  and  push  his  fortune  in 
the  world,  they  kept  in  reserve  for  him  a  young  person  of 
equally  high  birth  with  himself,  since  she  was  his  cousin-ger- 
main, and  bore  the  same  name  ;  she  was  not  so  rich,  indeed, 
but  was  young,  handsome,  and  an  only  daughter.  This  young 
person  was  Amelia,  baroness  of  Rudolstadt,  your  humble  ser- 
vant and  new  friend. 

"  '  She,'  said  they,  when  conversing  together  by  the  fireside, 
'  has  as  yet  seen  nobody.  Brought  up  in  a  convent,  she  will 
bo  only  too  happy  to  exchange  the  cloister  for  a  husband.  She 
cannot  hope  for  a  better  match;  and  as  to  the  eccentricities  of 
her  cousin,  the  old  associations  of  their  childhood,  the  ties  of 
relationship,  and  a  few  months'  intimacy  with  us,  will  go  far 
to  overcome  her  repugnance  to  them,  and  bring  her  round  to 
tolerate,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  family  feeling,  what  might 
be  unendurable  to  a  stranger.'  They  were  sure  of  the  consent 
of  my  father,  who  never  had  any  will  but  that  of  his  elder 
brother  and  his  sister  AVenceslawa;  and  who,  to  say  the  truth, 
has  never  had  a  will  of  his  own. 

"  When,  after  a  fortnight's  careful  observation  of  his  man- 
ners, the  constant  melancholy  and  reserve,  which  appeared  to 
be  the  confirmed  character  of  my  cousin,  became  evident  to 
them,  my  uncle  and  aunt  concluded,  that  the  last  scion  of  their 
i-ace  was  not  destined  to  win  renown  by  great  or  noble  deeds, 
lie  displayed  no  inclination  fora  bright  career  in  arms,  diplo- 
macy, or  civil  affairs.  To  every  proposal  he  mildly  replied 
tliat'he  should  obey  the  wishes  of  his  relations,  but  that  for  his 
own  part  he  desii-ed  neither  luxui-y  nor  glory.  After  all,  this 
indolent  disposition  Avas  but  an  exaggerated  copy  of  his  father's, 
a  man  of  sucli  calm  and  easy  t('m]»erament,  that  his  imper- 
turbability ]>oi'ders  on  apathy,  and  his  modesty  is  a  kind  of 
fcelf-donial.  What  gives  to  my  uncle's  character  a  tone  which 
is  wanting  in  his  son'.s,  is  his  strong  sense,  devoid  of  pride,  of 
tlie  duti(;s  he  owes  to  society.  Albert  seemed  formerly  to  un- 
derstand domestic  duties,  but  jiublic  ones,  as  they  were  re- 
garded by  others,  concornod  him  no  more  than  in  his  child- 
hood.    His  father  and  mine  had  followed  the  career  of  arms, 
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under  Montecuculli,  against  Turenne.  They  had  borne  with 
them  into  the  war  a  kind  of  religious  enthusiasm,  inspired  by 
the  example  of  the  Emperor.  A  blind  obedience  to  their  su- 
periors was  considered  the  duty  of  their  time.  This  more  en- 
lightened age,  however,  strips  the  monarch  of  his  false  halo, 
and  the  rising  generation  believe  no  more  in  the  divine  right 
of  the  crown  than  in  that  of  the  tiara.  AVhen  my  uncle  eu- 
deavom'ed  to  stir  up  in  his  son's  bosom  the  flame  of  ancient 
chivalric  ardour,  he  soon  perceived  that  his  arguments  had  no 
meaning  for  a  reasonor  who  looked  on  such  things  with  con- 
tempt. 

"  '  Since  it  is  thus,'  my  uncle  obseiwed  to  my  aunt,  '  we  will 
not  thwart  him.  Let  us  not  counteract  this  melancholy  re- 
medy, which  has  at  least  restored  to  us  a  passionless,  in  place 
of  an  impetuous  man.  Let  his  life,  in  accordance  with  his  desire, 
be  tranquil,  and  he  may  become  studious  and  philosophic  as 
were  many  of  his  ancestors,  an  ardent  lover  of  the  chase 
like  our  brother  Frederick,  or  a  just  and  beneficent  master,  as 
we  ourselves  try  to  be.  Let  him  lead  from  henceforward  the 
untroubled  and  inoffensive  life  of  an  old  man:  he  will  be 
the  first  Rudolstadt  whose  life  shall  have  known  no  youth. 
But  as  he  must  not  be  the  last  of  his  race,  let  us  mairy  him, 
so  that  the  heirs  of  our  name  may  fill  up  this  blank  in  the 
glory  of  our  house.  Who  knows  but  it  may  be  the  will  of 
Providence  that  the  generous  blood  of  his  ancestors  now  sleeps 
in  his  veins  only  to  reawaken  with  a  fresh  impulse  in  those  ot 
his  descendants?' 

*'  !So  it  was  decided  that  they  should  break  the  ice  on  this 
delicate  subject  to  my  cousin  Albert. 

•'  They  at  first  approached  it  gently;  but  as  they  found  this 
proposal  quite  as  unpalatable  as  all  previous  ones  had  been,  it 
became  necessaiy  to  reason  seriously  with  him.  He  pleaded 
bashfulness,  timi«lity,  and  awkwardness  in  female  society. 

"  '  Certainly,'  said  my  aunt,  '  in  my  young  days  I  would 
have  considered  a  lover  so  grave  as  Albert  more  repulsive  than 
otherwise;  and  I  would  not  have  exchanged  my  hump  for  his 
conversation.' 

*'  '  We  must  then,'  said  my  uncle,  'fall  back  upon  our  last 
resource,  and  persuade  him  to  marry  Amelia.  He  has  known 
her  from  infancy,  looks  upon  her  as  a  sister,  and  will  be  less 
timid  with  her;  and,  as  to  firnmess  of  character  she  unites  ani- 
mation and  cheerfulness,  she  will  by  her  good  humour  dissipate 
those  gloomy  moods  into  which  he  so  fre(iuently  relapses.' 

"Albert  (lid  not  condemn  this  project,  and,  without  openly 
sayiftg  ^o,  consented  to  see  and  become  acquainted  with  nie.  It 
wii.s  agreed  that  I  should  not  be  informed  of  the  jtlaii,  in  order 
to  save  me  the  mortification  of  being  rejected,  which  was  al- 
ways possible  on  his  part.  They  wrote  to  my  father,  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  secured  his  consent,  they  took  steps  to  obtain 
the  dispensation  from  the  P<»im?  wiiich  our  consanguinity  i-on- 
dcrcd  ncceeeary.     At  the  same  time  my  father  took  nic  fi"«m 
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the  convent,  and  one  fine  morning  wo  arrived  at  the  Castle  of. 
the  Giants — I  very  well  pleased  to  breatlio  the  fresh  aii*,  and 
impatient  to  see  my  betrothed  ;  my  good  father  full  of  hope, 
and  fancying  that  he  had  ingeniously  concealed  from  me  a 
project  which  he  had  unconsciously  betrayed  in  every  sentence 
he  uttered  in  the  course  of  the  journey. 

"  The  first  thing  which  struck  me  in  Albert  was  his  fine 
figure  and  noble  air.  I  confess,  dear  Nina,  that  my  li^art  beat 
almost  audibly  when  he  kissed  my  hand,  and  that  for  some 
days  I  was  cha-rmed  by  his  look,  and  delighted  by  the  most 
trifling  word  that  fell  from  his  lips.  His  serious,  thoughtful 
manner  was  not  displeasing  tome.  lie  seemed  to  feel  no  con- 
straint in  my  society:  on  the  contrary,  he  v/as  unreserved  as 
in  the  days  of  our  childhood;  and  Avhen,  from  a  dread  of  failing 
in  politeness,  he  wished  to  restrain  his  attention,  our  parents 
urged  him  to  continue  his  ancient  famili.irity  with  me.  My 
cheerfulness  sometimes  caused  him  to  smile  involuntarily,  and 
my  good  aunt,  transported  with  joy,  attributed  to  me  the  honour 
of  this  improvement,  which  she  believed  would  be  perma- 
nent. At  length  he  came  to  treat  me  with  the  mildness  and 
gentleness  one  displays  towards  a  child,  and  I  was  content — 
satisfied  that  he  would  shortly  pay  more  attention  to  my  little 
animated  countenance,  and  to  the  ha,ndsome  dresses  by  which 
I  studied  to  please  him.  But  I  had  soon  the  mortification  to 
discover  that  he  cared  little  for  the  one,  and  that  he  did  not 
even  appear  to  see  the  other.  One  day  my  good  a,unt  wished 
to  direct  his  attention  to  a  beautiful  blue  dress,  v/hich  suited 
my  figure  admirably.  "Would  you  believe  it? — he  declared 
its  colour  to  be  a  bright  red!  Plis  tutor,  the  abbé,  who  had 
honied  compliments  ever  ready  on  his  lips,  and  who  wished  to 
give  his  pupil  a  lesson  in  gallantry,  insinuated  that  he  could 
easily  guess  why  Count  Albert  could  not  distinguish  the  colour 
of  my  dress.  Here  v/as  a  capital  opportunity  for  Albert  to 
address  to  me  some  flattering  remarks  on  the  roses  of  my 
cheeks  or  the  golden  hue  of  my  hair.  He  contented  himself, 
however,  with  drily  telling  the  abbé  that  he  was  as  capable  of 
distinguishing  colours  as  he  was,  and  with  repeating  his  asser- 
tion tiiat  my  robe  was  red  as  blood.  I  do  not  know  why  this 
rudeness  of  manner  and  eccentricity  of  expression  made  mo 
shudder.  1  looked  at  ,Vlbort,  and  his  glance  teri-ifiod  me. 
I^'rom  tiiat  <lay  1  began  to  fear  him  more  than  I  loved  him. 
In  a  short  time  I  ceased  to  love  him  at  all,  and  now  I  neither 
love  nor  fear  him;  1  merely  pity  him.  You  will  by  degrees 
understand  why. 

"  The  next  <lay  wo  were  to  go  to  Tauss,  the  nearest  village,  to 
make  some  purchases.  I  had  promised  myself  much  pleasure 
from  this  excursion  as  Albert  was  to  accompany  mo  on  horse- 
l)ack.  When  roady  to  sot  out,  I  of  course  ex])ected  that  he  would 
offer  me  his  arm.  The  carriages  wcro  in  the  court,  but  he  did 
not  make  his  appearance,  although  his  servant  said  that  he  hjid 
knocked  a,t  his  door  at  the  usual  lumr.     They  sent  again  to 
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see  if  he  were  getting;  ready.  Albeiii  always  di-essed  by  him- 
self; and  never  pennitted  a  servant  to  enter  his  chamber  until 
he  had  quitted  it.  They  knocked  in  vain;  there  v.as  no  reply. 
His  father,  becoming  uneasy  at  this  continued  silence,  went 
himself  to  the  room,  but  he  could  neither  open  the  door,  v.hich 
was  bolted  inside,  nor  obtain  a  reply  to  his  questions.  They 
began  to  be  fiightened,  when  the  abbé  obsenéd,  in  his  usual 
placid  manner,  that  Coimt  .AJbert  was  subject  to  long  fits  of 
sleep,  which  might  almost  be  termed  trances,  and  if  suddenly 
awakened,  he  was  agitated,  and  apparently  suffered  for  many 
days,  as  if  from  a  shock.  '  But  that  is  a  disease,'  said  the 
cauoness,  anxiously. 

"  '  I  do  not  think  so,'  said  the  abbé.  île  has  never  com- 
I)lained  of  anything.  The  physicians  whom  I  brought  to  see 
him  when  he'  lay  in  this  state,  found  no  feverish  symptoms, 
and  attributed  his  condition  to  excess  of  application  or  study; 
and  they  earaestly  advised  that  this  apparently  necessary  repose 
and  entire  forgetfulness  should  not  be  counteracted  by  any 
mode  of  treatment. 

"  '  And  is  it  frequent  ?'  asked  my  uncle. 

'"I  have  observed  it  only  five  or  six  times  during  eight  years; 
and  not  having  annoyed  him  by  my  attentions,  1  have  never 
found  any  unpleasant  consequences.' 

"  '  And  does  it  last  long?'  1  demanded  in  my  turn,  veiy  im- 
patiently. 

"  '  Longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  want  of  rest  which 
precedes  or  occasions  these  attacks  ;  but  no  one  can  know,  for 
the  count  either  does  not  himself  recollect  the  cause,  or  does 
not  wish  to  t<?ll  it.  He  is  extremely  studious,  and  conceals  it 
with  unusual  modesty.' 

"  '  He  is  very  learned  then  V  I  replied. 

"  '  Extremely  learned.' 

"  '  And  he  never  displays  it?' 

"  '  He  niak^s  a  secret  of  it — nay,  does  not  himself  suspect  it." 

"  '  Of  what  use  is  it,  in  that  case?' 

"  •  Genius  is  hke  beauty,'  replied  this  Jesuit  courtier,  casting 
a  soft  look  upon  me;  '  both  are  favours  of  Heaven  which  occa- 
sion neither  pride  nor  agitation  to  those  who  enjoy  them.' 

"  I  understood  the  lesson,  and  only  felt  the  more  annoyed,  a^> 
you  may  suppose.  They  resolved  to  defer  the  drive  until  my  cousin 
shoulil  awake:  but  when  at  the  end  of  two  hours  1  saw  that  he 
did  not  stir,  1  laid  aside  my  rich  riding-dress,  and  comiai-nced 
to  my  embroidery,  not  without  spoiling  a  good  deal  of  silk  and 
missing  many  stitehes.  1  was  indignant  at  the  neglect  of 
Alhert,  wlio  over  his  books  in  the  evening  had  forgotten  hifl  . 
pnunised  ride  with  me,  ami  who  had  now  left  me  to  wait,  in  no  ' 
very  ph-asant  humour,  while  hf>  quietly  enjoyed  his  sleep.  Tho 
day  wore  on,  and  we  v  ^  :  il  to  give  up  our  pr<  x- 

cursion.     My  father,  «•  in  tlm  assurance  of  é, 

took  his  gun,  an<l  strolled  out  to  kill  a  few  hares,     .'wy 
wlui  )i;i<1  li'ss  f.-iith   in  tln'  «rood   !u.-in's  < «iiini' »n,  weut  ui) 
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more  than  t^veuty  times  to  listen  at  her  nephew's  door,  but 
without  being  able  to  hear  the  faintest  breathing.  The  poor 
woman  was  in  an  agony  of  distress.  As  for  my  uncle,  he  took 
a  book  of  devotion,  to  try  its  effect  in  calming  his  inquietude, 
and  began  to  read  in  a  corner  of  the  saloon  with  a  resignation 
so  provoking  that  it  half  tempted  me  to  leap  out  of  the  window 
with  chagjin.  At  length  towards  evening,  my  aunt,  overjoyed, 
came  to  inform  us  that  she  had  heard  Albert  rise  and  dress 
himself.  The  abbé  advised  us  to  appear  neither  surprised  nor 
uneasy,  not  to  ask  the  count  any  questions,  and  to  endeavour 
to  divert  his  mind  and  his  thoughts,  if  he  evinced  any  signs  of 
mortification  at  what  had  occurred, 

"  '  But  if  my  cousin  be  not  ill,  he  is  mad!'  exclaimed  I,  with 
some  degree  of  irritation. 

"  I  observed  my  uncle  change  countenance  at  this  harsh  ex- 
pression, and  I  was  struck  with  sudden  remorse.  But  when 
Albert  entered  without  apologizing  to  any  one,  and  without 
even  appearing  to  be  aware  of  our  disappointment,  I  confess  I 
was  excessively  piqued  and  gave  him  a  very  cold  reception,  of 
which  however,  absorbed  as  he  was  in  thought,  he  took  not  the 
slightest  notice. 

"  In  the  evening,  my  father  fancied  that  a  little  music  would 
raise  his  spirits.  1  had  not  yet  sung  before  Albert,  as  my  harp 
had  only  arrived  the  precedmg  evening.  I  must  not,  accom- 
plished Porporiua,  boast  of  my  musical  acquirements  before 
you;  but  you  will  admit  that  I  have  a  good  voice,  and  do  not 
want  natural  taste.  I  allowed  them  to  press  me,  for  I  had  at 
the  moment  more  inclination  to  cry  than  to  sing,  but  Albert 
offered  not  a  word  to  draw  me  out.  At  last  I  yielded,  but  I 
sang  badly,  and  Albert,  as  if  I  had  tortm-ed  his  ears,  had  the 
rudeness  to  leave  the  room  after  I  had  gone  through  a  few  bars. 
I  was  compelled  to  summon  all  my  pride  to  my  assistance  to 
prevent  me  from  bursting  into  tears,  and  to  enable  me  to  finish 
the  air  without  breaking  the  strings  of  my  harp.  My  aunt  fol- 
lowed her  nephew;  my  father  was  asleep;  my  uncle  waited  near 
the  door  till  his  sister  should  return,  to  tcU  him  something  of 
his  son.  The  abbé  alone  remained  to  pay  me  compliments, 
which  irritated  me  yet  more  than  the  indiflerence  of  the  othei's. 
'  It  seems,'  said  1  to  him,  '  that  my  cousin  does  not  like  music' 

"  '  On  the  contrary,  he  likes  it  very  much,'  replied  he,  '  but 
it  is  according ' 

'*  *  According  to  the  manner  in  which  one  performs,'  said  I, 
interrupting  him. 

"  '  Yes,'  replied  he,  in  no  wise  disconcerted,  '  and  to  the  state  of 
his  mind.  Sometimes  music  docs  him  good,  sometimes  hanri. 
You  have,  1  am  cei-tain,  agitated  him  so  much  that  he  feared 
he  should  not  be  able  to  restrain  his  emotion.  This  retreat  is 
more  flattering  to  you  than  the  most  elaborate  praise.' 

"  The  '"(nupliments  of  this  Jesuit  had  in  them  something  bo 
sinister  and  sarcastic  that  it  made  me  detest  him.  But  1  was 
»uon  freed  from  his  annoyance,  {is  you  shall  presently  learn, 
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"  On  the  follo'^iving  day  my  aunt,  who  never  speaks  unless 
when  strongly  moved,  took  it  into  her  head  to  begin  a  conver- 
sation with  the  abbé  and  the  chaplain,  and  as,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  her  family  affections  which  entirely  absorb  her,  she 
is  incapable  of  conversing  on  any  topic  but  that  of  family 
honour,  she  was  ere  long  deep  in  a  dissertation  on  her  favourite 
subject,  genealogy,  and  labouring  to  convince  the  two  priests 
that  our  race  was  the  purest  and  the  most  illustrious,  as  well 
as  the  most  noble,  of  all  the  families  of  Germany,  on  the  female 
side  particularly.  The  abbé  listened  Avith  patience,  the  chap- 
lain with  profound  respect,  when  Albert,  who  apparently  had 
taken  no  interest  in  the  old  lady's  disquisition,  all  at  once  inter- 
rupted her — 

'"  It  would  seem,  my  dear  aunt,'  said  he,  'that  you  are  labour- 
ing under  some  hallucination  as  to  the  superiority  of  our  family. 
It  is  true  that  their  titles  and  nobility  are  of  sufficient  antiquity, 
but  a  family  -which  loses  its  name,  abjures  it  in  some  sort  in 
order  to  assume  that  of  a  woman  of  foreign  race  and  religion, 
gives  up  its  right  to  be  considered  ancient  in  virtue  and  faithful 
to  the  glory  of  its  country.' 

"  This  remark  somewhat  disconcerted  the  canoness,  but  as 
the  abbé  had  appeared  to  lend  profound  attention  to  it,  she 
thought  it  incumbent  on  her  to  reply. 

'•  '  I  am  not  of  your  opinion,  my  dear  child,'  said  she;  '  we 
have  often  seen  illustrious  houses  render  themselves  still  more 
so,  and  with  reason,  by  uniting  to  their  name  that  of  a  maternal 
branch,  in  order  not  to  deprive  their  heirs  of  the  honour  of  be- 
ing descended  from  a  woman  so  illustriouslv  connected.' 

"  •  But  this  is  a  case  to  which  that  rule  does  not  apply, 
answered  Albert,  with  a  pertina«'ity  for  which  he  was  not  re- 
markable. *'  I  can  conceive  the  alliance  of  two  illustrious 
names.  It  is  quite  right  that  a  woman  should  transmit  to  her 
children  her  own  name  joined  with  that  of  her  husband  ;  but 
the  complete  extinction  of  the  latter  would  appear  to  me  an 
insult  on  the  part  of  her  who  would  exact  it,  and  an  act  of 
l>ascnes8  on  the  part  of  him  who  would  submit  to  it.' 

"'You  speak  of  matters  of  very  remote  date,  Albert,'  said 
the  canoness  with  a  profound  sigh,  '  and  are  even  less  happy 
than  I  in  the  application  of  the  rule.  Our  good  abbé  might 
from  your  words  suppose  that  some  one  of  our  ancestors  had 
been  capable  of  such  meanness.  And  since  you  appear  to  be 
so  well  informed  on  subjects  of  which  I  supposed  you  compara- 
tively ignorant,  you  should  not  have  made  a  rellection  of  this 
kind  relative  to  political  events,  now,  thank  C»od,  long  passed 
away!' 

"'If  my  observation  disturb  you,  1  shall  detail  the  facts,  in 
ord'T  to  cle.'ir  the  memory  of  our  ancestor  AVithold,  the  last 
(Jount  of  Rudolstadt,  <»f  every  imputation  injurious  toit.     It 
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appears  to  interest  my  cousin,'  he  added,  seeing  that  my  at- 
tention had  become  riveted  upon  him,  astonished  as  I  was  to 
see  him  engage  in  a  discussion  so  contrary  to  his  philosophical 
ideas  and  silent  habits.  '  Know,  then,  Amelia,  that  our 
great- great-grandfather,  Wratislaw,  was  only  four  years  old 
when  his  mother,  Ulrica  of  Rudolstadt,  took  it  into  her  head 
to  inflict  upon  him  the  insult  of  supplanting  his  true  name — 
the  name  of  iiis  fathers,  which  was  Podiebrad — by  this  Saxon 
name  which  you  and  I  bear  to-day — you  without  blushing  for 
it,  and  I  without  being  proud  of  it,' 

"  '  It  is  useless,  to  say  the  least  of  it,'  said  my  uncle,  who 
seemed  ill  at  ease,  'to  recall  events  so  distant  from  the  time  in 
which  vre  live.' 

'"It  appears  to  me,'  said  Albert,  'that  my  aunt  has  gone 
much  farther  back,  in  relating  the  high  deeds  of  the  Rudol- 
stadts,  and  I  do  not  know  Avhy  one  of  us,  w^hen  he  recollects  by 
chance  that  he  is  of  Bohemian  and  not  of  Saxon  origin — that 
he  is  called  Podiebrad,  and  not  Rudolstadt — should  be  guilty  of 
ill-breeding  in  speaking  of  events  w^hich  occurred  not  more 
than  twenty-five  years  ago.' 

"'I  know  very  well,'  replied  the  a-bbé,  who  had  listened  to 
Albert  wnth  considerable  interest,  'that  your  illustrious  family 
was  allied  in  past  times  to  the  royal  line  of  George  Podiebrad  ; 
but  I  was  not  aware  that  it  had  descended  in  so  direct  a  line 
as  to  bear  the  name.' 

"'It  is  because  my  aunt,  who  knows  how  to  draw  out  genea- 
logical trees,  has  thought  fit  to  foi-get  the  ancient  and  vener- 
able one  from  which  we  have  sprung.  But  a  genealogical  tree, 
upon  which  our  glorious  but  dark  history  has  l)eeîi  written 
in  characters  of  blood,  stands  yet  upon  the  neighbouring 
mountains.' 

"  As  Albert  became  very  animated  in  speaking  thus,  and 
my  uncle's  countenance  appeared  to  darken,  the  abbé,  much 
as  his  curiosity  was  excited,  endeavoured  to  give  the  conver- 
sation a  different  turn.  But  mine  would  not  suffer  me  to  re- 
main silent  when  so  fair  an  opportunity  presented  itself  for 
satisfying  it.  'What  do  you  mean,  Albert?'  I  exclaimed,  ap- 
proaching him. 

"  '  I  moan  that  which  a  Podiebrad  should  hot  be  ignorant  of,' 
he  replied:  'that  the  old  oak  of  the  Stone  of  Terror,  which  you 
see  evei'y  day  from  your  window,  Amelia,  and  under  w^hich 
you  should  never  sit  down  without  raising  your  soul  to  God, 
bore,  some  three  hundred  years  ago,  fruit  rather  heavier  than 
the  dried  acoi-iis  it  [troduces  to-day.' 

"' It  is  a  shocking  story,'  said  the  chaplain,  horror-struck, 
*and  1  do  not  know  who  could  have  informed  the  count  of  it.' 

"'The  tradition  of  the  country,  and  ]>erhaps  sometliing  more 
certain  still,'  replied  Albert,  'You  have  in  vain  burned  the 
archives  of  the  family,  and  tlie  rccf)rds  of  history.  Mr,  Chap- 
lain; in  vain  have  you  bi'ought  uj)  «children  in  ignorance  of  the 
past;  in  vain  imposed  silence  on  the  simple  by  so[)histry,  on  the 
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weak  by  threats:  neither  the  dread  of  despotic  power,  however 
gjeat,  Eor  even  that  of  hell  itself,  can  stifle  the  thousand  voices 
of  the  past  which  av-aken  on  every  side.  No,  no  I  tliey  speak 
too  loudlv,  these  terrible  voices,  for  that  of  a  priest  to  hush 
them!  They  speak  to  our  souls  in  sleep,  in  the  whisperings  of 
spu'its  from  the  dead  ;  they  appeal  to  us  in  every  sound  we 
hear  in  the  external  world;  they  issue  even  from  the  trunks 
of  the  trees,  like  the  gods  of  the  olden  time,  to  tell  us  of  the 
crimes,  the  misfortunes,  and  the  noble  deeds  of  om-  an- 
cestois'.' 

"'And  why,  ray  poor  child,'  said  the  canoness,  *  Avhy  cherish 
in  your  mind  such  bitter  thoughts — such  dreadful  recol- 
lections?' 

"'It  is  your  genealogies,  dear  aunt — it  is  your  recurrence  to 
the  times  that  are  gone — which  have  pictured  to  my  mind 
tlîose  fifteen  monks  hung  to  the  branches  of  the  oak  by  the 
hand  of  one  of  my  ancestors — the  greatest,  the  most  terrible, 
the  most  persevering — he  Avho  was  suniamed  the  Terrible — the 
blind,  the  invincible  J<'hn  Ziska  of  the  Chalice" 

"  The  exalted  yet  abhoned  name  of  the  chief  of  the  Tabor- 
ites,  a  sect  which  during  the  war  of  the  Hussites  surpasst.'d  all 
other  religionists  in  their  energy,  their  bravery,  and  their  cruelty, 
ffll  like  a  thunderbolt  on  tlie  ears  of  the  abbé  and  the  chap- 
lain. The  latter  crossed  himself,  and  my  aunt  drew  back  her 
ch.air,  which  was  close  to  that  of  Albert.  *  Good  Heaven!'  she 
exclaimed,  'of  what  and  of  whom  docs  this  child  speak?  Do 
not  heed  him,  Mr.  Abbé!  Never — no,  never — was  oiir  family 
connected  by  any  ties,  either  of  kindred  or  friendship,  withrthe 
odious  refjrobate  whose  name  has  just  been  mentioned!' 

"'Speak  for  vourself,  aunt,'  said  Albert  with  energy;  *you 
arc  a  Rudolstadt  to  the  heart's  core,  although  in  reality  a  Podie- 
brad.  As  for  myself,  I  have  mofc  Bohemian  blood  in  my 
veins — all  the  purer  t<  o  for  its  having  less  foreign  admixture. 
My  mother  had  neither  .Saxons,  Bavarians,  nor  Prussians, 
Ju  her  genealogical  tree;  she  was  of  pure  Sclavonic  origin. 
And  since  you  appear  to  care  little  f-r  nobility,  I,  who  am 
j.roud  of  my  descent,  shall  inform  you  of  it,  if  you  are  ignorant, 
that  John  Ziska  Jeft  a  daughter  who  married  the  lord  of  Pra- 
chalitz,  and  that  my  mother  herself,  being  a  Prachalitz,  de- 
scends in  a  direct  line  from  John  Ziska,  just  as  you  yourself, 
my  auni,  descend  from  the  Rudolstadts.' 

"•  It  is  a  dream,  a  delusion,  Albert!' 

"'Not  so,  dear  aunt:  I  appeal  to  the  chaplain,  who  is  a 
'■    '         ■  '        ■        ;ik  the  truth.     He  has  had  in  his 

1  ])rovp  what  T  have  as.-<  ite'd.' 

"  'J  :'  <  Xi'Ii'.iuied  iiii'  c!. 

"'Von  may  confers   h  foi*e  the  abbé," 

replied  Ally  rt  witii  cutting  irony,  •  simt-  y<.u  only  did  your 
duty  as  an  Au-tiiaii  subject  nn<l  a  g. -xl   Catliolic  in  burn- 
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^'  *  That  d«''Ml.  which  my  couscieuce  appi->vi- 
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by  God  alone,'  falteringly  replied  the  chaplain,  terror-stricken 
at  the  disclosure  of  a  secret  of  "svliich  he  considered  himself  the 
sole  human  repository.  *Who,  Count  Albert,  could  have  re- 
vealed  it  to  you?' 

"  '  I  have  already  told  you,  Mr,  Chaplain — a  voice  which 
speaks  louder  than  that  of  a  priest.' 

"  '  What  voice,  Albert?'  I  exclaimed,  with  emotion. 

"  '  The  voice  which  speaks  in  sleep,'  replied  Albert. 

"  '  But  that  explains  nothing,  my  son,'  said  Count  Christian, 
sighing. 

"  'It  is  the  voice  of  blood,  my  father,'  said  Albert,  in  a  tone 
so  sepulchral  that  it  made  us  shudder. 

"'Alas!'  said  my  uncle,  clasping  his  hands,  'these  are  the 
same  reveries,  the  same  phantoms  of  the  imagination,  which 
haunted  his  poor  mother.  She  must  have  spoken  of  it  to  our 
child  in  her  last  illness,'  he  added,  turning  to  my  aunt, 'and 
such  a  story  was  well  calculated  to  make  a  lively  impression 
on  his  memory.' 

"'Impossible,  brother!'  rephed  the  canoness.  'Albert  was 
not  three  years  old  when  he  lost  his  mother  !' 

"  '  It  is  more  likely,'  said  the  chaplain  in  a  low  voice,  *  that 
there  must  have  remained  in  the  house  some  one  of  those 
cursed  heretical  wi-itings,  filled  with  lies  and  impieties,  which 
she  had  preserved  from  family  pride,  but  which  nevertheless 
she  had  the  courage  and  virtue  to  surrender  to  me  in  her  last 
moments.' 

"  '  No,  not  one  remained,'  replied  Albert,  who  had  not  lost  a 
single  word  of  what  the  chaplain  said,  although  he  had  spoken 
in  a  low  voice,  and  although  he  was  v/alkiug  about,  much 
agitated,  at  that  moment  at  the  other  end  of  the  saloon.  '  You 
know  very  well,  sir,  that  you  destroyed  them  all;  and  more- 
over, that  the  day  after  her  death  you  searched  and  ransacked 
every  corner  of  her  chamber.' 

"  '  Who  has  thus  aided,  or  rather  misled,  your  memory, 
Albert?'  asked  Count  Christian  in  a  severe  tone;  'Avhat  faith- 
less or  imprudent  servant  has  dared  to  disturb  your  young 
mind  by  an  exaggerated  account  of  these  domestic  events  ?' 

"  '  No  one,  my  father;  1  swear  it  to  you  by  my  religion  and 
my  conscience!' 

"  '  The  enemy  of  the  human  race  has  had  a  hand  in  it,'  said 
the  terrified  chai)lain. 

"  *  It  would  probably  be  nearer  the  truth,'  observed  the  abbé, 
'and  more  Cliristian,  to  conclude  that  Count  Albert  is  en- 
dowed with  an  extraordinary  memory,  and  thatoccuri'cnces,  the 
recital  of  which  does  not  usually  strike  a  child  of  tender  years, 
have  remained  engraved  u]>on  his  mind.  AVhat  I  have  seen  of 
his  rare  intelligenco,  induces  mo  readily  to  believe  that  his 
reason  must  havf;  had  a  wonderfully  precocious  development; 
and  as  to  his  faculty  of  remembering  events,  I  know  that  it  is 
in  fact  prodigious.' 

"  '  It  seems  prodigious  to  you,  only  because  you  are  entirely 
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devoid  of  it,'  replied  Albert,  drily.  *  For  example,  you  cannot 
recollect  what  you  did  in  1619,' after  "Withold  Podiebrad  the 
Protestant,  the  valiant,  the  faithful  (your  grandfather,  my 
dear  aunt),  and  the  last  who  bore  our  name,  had  dyed  with  his 
blood  the  Stone  of  Terror.  You  have  forgotten  your  conduct 
under  those  circumstances,  I  would  wager,  Mr.  Abbé.' 

'■  '  I  confess  I  have  entirely  forgotten  it,*  replied  the  abbé 
with  a  sarcastic  smi'e,  which  was  not  in  very  good  taste  at  a 
moment  when  it  was  evident  to  us  all  that  Albert's  mind  was 
wandering. 

"  '  Well,  I  will  remind  you,'  returned  Albert,  without  being 
at  all  disconcerted.  '  You  immediately  went  and  advised  those 
soldiers  of  the  Empire  who  had  struck  the  blow,  to  fly  or  hide, 
because  the  labourers  of  Pilsen,  who  had  the  courage  to  avow 
themselves  Protestants,  and  who  adored  "U'ithokl,  were  hasten- 
ing to  avenge  their  master's  death,  and  would  assuredly  have 
cut  them  in  pieces.  Then  you  came  to  find  my  ancestress  Ulrica, 
AVithold's  terrified  and  trembling  widow,  and  promised  to 
make  her  peace  with  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  and  preserve 
her  estate,  her  title,  her  hberty,  and  the  lives  of  her  children, 
if  she  would  follow  your  advice,  and  purchase  your  services  at 
the  price  of  gold.  .She  consented:  her  maternal  love  prompted 
that  act  of  weakness.  She  forgot  the  martyrdom  of  her 
noble  husband.  She  was  bom  a  Catholic,  and  had  abjured 
that  faith  only  from  love  for  him.  She  knew  not  how  to  en- 
dure misery,  prescription,  and  persecution,  in  order  to  preserve 
to  her  children  a  faith  which  "Withold  had  sealed  with  his 
blood,  and  a  name  which  he  had  rendered  more  illustrious 
than  even  those  of  his  ancestors,  who  had  been  Hu.^sites,  Ca- 
ILrtins,  Tabontes,  Orphans.  Brethren  of  the  Union,  and  Luther- 
ans.' (All  these  names,  my  dear  Porporina,  are  those  of  dif- 
ferent sects,  which  united  the  heresy  of  John  Huss  to  tliat  of 
Luther,  and  which  the  branch  of  the  Podiebrads  from  which 
we  descend  had  probably  followed.)  '  In  fine,'  continued  Al- 
bert, 'the  Saxon  woman  was  afraid,  and  yielded.  You  took 
possession  of  the  château,  you  turned  aside  the  imperial  troops, 
you  caused  our  lands  to  be  respected,  and  you  made  an  im- 
mense auto-da-fe  of  our  titles  and  our  archives.  That  is  why 
my  aunt,  happily  for  her,  has  not  been  able  to  re-establish  the 

{;enealogical  tree  of  the  Po<liebrads,  and  has  resorted  to  the 
ess  indigestible  pasture  of  the  Rudolstadts.  Asa  rewanl  for 
your  sen'ices  you  were  made  rich,  very  rich.  Throe  months 
afterwards  Clrica  was  permitted  to  go  and  embrace  the 
emporor's  knees  at  Vienna,  and  graciously  allowed  by  him  to 
donationali/o  her  children,  to  have  them  educated  by  you  in 
the  Komish  religion,  and  to  enrol  them  afterwards  under  the 
standard  against  whicli  their  father  and  their  ancestors  had 
so  valiantly  tbught.  We  were  incorporated,  my  sons  and  I,  in 
the  ranks  of  Austrian  tyranny.' 

"  '  Your  sons  and  you:'  said  my  aunt  in  despair,  seeing  that 
he  wandered  mor<i  an«l  more. 
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"*Yes,  my  sons  Sigismond  and  Rodolph,'  replied  J^lhei% 
very  seriously. 

"  'Those  are  the  nranes  of  my  father  and  micle!'  said  Count 
Christian.  '  Albert,  -where  are  your  senses?  Recall  them,  my 
son.  More  than  a  century  separates  us  from  those  sad  occur- 
rences, which  took  place  by  the  order  of  Providence.' 

"Albert  Avould  not  desist.  He  was  fully  persuaded,  and 
wished  to  persuade  us,  that  he  was  the  same  as  Wratislavr, 
the  son  of  Vrithold,  and  the  fii'st  of  the  Podiebrads  who  had 
borne  the  maternal  name  of  Rudolstadt.  He  gave  us  an  ac- 
count of  his  childhood,  of  the  distinct  recollection  he  had  of 
Counc  "Withold's  execution  (the  odium  of  ^^'hich  he  attributed 
to  the  Jesuit  Dithmar,  who,  according  to  him,  was  no  other 
than  the  abbé,  his  tutor),  the  profound  hatred  vrhich  during 
his  childhood  he  had  felt  for  this  Dithmar,  for  Austria,  for  the 
Imperialists,  for  the  Catholics.  After  this  his  récollections  ap- 
peared confused,  and  he  added  a  thousand  incomprehensible 
tilings  about  the  eternal  and  perpetual  life,  about  the  reappear- 
ance of  men  upon  the  earth,  supporting  himself  upon  that 
article  of  the  Hussite  creed  Avhich  declared  that  John  Huss 
was  to  return  to  Bohemia  one  hundred  years  after  his  death, 
and  complete  his  Avorlc — a,  prediction  v/hich  it  appeared  had 
been  accomplished,  since,  according  to  him,  Luther  v,-as  John 
Huss  resuscitated.  In  fine,  his  discourse  vra.s  a  maxture  of 
heresy,  of  superstition,  of  obscure  metaphysics,  and  of  poetic 
frenzy;  and  it  was  all  uttered  v/ith  such  an  appearance  of  con- 
viction, with  recollections,  so  minute,  so  precise,  and  so  inter- 
esting, of  Avliat  he  pretended  to  have  seen,  not  only  in  the 
person  of  Wratisiaw,  but  also  in  that  of  John  Ziska,  and  I 
know  not  of  how  many  other  dead  persons,  who  he  maintained 
had  been  his  own  appearances  in  the  past,  that  we  remained 
listening  to  him  with  open  mouths,  and  v^'ithout  the  fjower  of 
interrupting  or  contradicting  him.  .My  uncle  and  aunt,  who 
were  dreadfully  afHicted  at  this  insanity,  which  seemed  to 
them  impious,  endeavoured  to  discover  its  origin;  for  this  was 
the  first  time  that  it  displayed  itself  openly,  and  it  Avas  neces- 
sary to  know  its  source  in  order  to  be  able  to  combat  it.  The 
abbé  tried  to  turn  it  all  off  as  a  jest,  and  to  make  us  believe 
that  Count  Albert  had  a  very  witty  and  sarcastic  disposition, 
and  took  pleasure  in  mystifying  us  with  his  amazing  learning. 
*IIe  has  le.'id  so  much,'  said  he,  'that  lie  could  in  the  same 
manner  relate  the  history  of  all  ages,  chapter  by  chapter, 
with  such  details  a.nd  such  precision  as  to  make  us  believe,  if 
wo  were  ever  so  little  inclined  to  the  marvellous,  that  he  had 
in  fact  been  present  at  the  scenes  ho  relates.'  The  canoness, 
who  in  her  ardent  devotion  is  not  many  <legress  removed  from 
superstition,  and  who  began  to  believe  her  nephew  on  the  faith 
of  hi»  recital,  received  tho  abl)t's  insinuations  \ery  badly,  and 
advise<l  him  to  keep  his  jests  for  a  more  fitting  occasion;  then 
she  njad(!  a  strong  effort  to  induce  Albert  to  i-etract  the  errors 
with  wliich  he  was  imbued.     'Take  car<;,  aunt,'  cried  Alberi 
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impatiently,  'that  I  do  not  tell  you  Av'no  you  are.  Hitherto  I 
have  not  wished  to  know,  but  something  warns  me  at  this  mo- 
ment that  the  Saxon  Ulrica  is  near.' 

"'What:  my  poor  child  I'  replied  she;  'that  prudent  and 
devout  ancestress,  who  knew  how  to  preserve  for  her  children 
their  lives,  and  for  her  descendants  the  independence,  the  for- 
tune, and  the  honours  they  now  enjoy?  Do  you  think  she 
lives  acrain  in  me  ?  Well,  Albert,  so  dearly  do  I  love  you,  that 
I  would  do  oven  more  for  you  than  she  dici;  I  would  even  sa- 
crifice my  life,  if  by  so  doing  I  could  calm  your  troubled  soul.' 

"Albert  looked  at  her  a  moment  with  an  expression  at  once 
severe  and  tender.  'Xo,  no,'  said  he  at  last,  aproaching  her 
and  kneeling  at  her  feet,  'you  are  an  angel,  and  you  used  to 
receive  the  communion  in  the  wooden  cup  of  the  Hussites. 
But  the  Saxon  woman  is  here,  nevertheless,  and  her  voice 
has  reached  my  ear  several  times  to-day.' 

"  '  Allow  her  to  be  me,  Albert,'  said  I,  exerting  myself  to 
cheer  him,  '  and  do  not  think  too  ill  of  me  for  not  having  de- 
livered you  up  to  the  executioners  in  1619.' 

"'You  my  mother  1'  said  he,  looking  at  me  with  flaming 
eyes;  'do  not  say  that,  for  if  so  I  cannot  forgive  you.  Goil 
caused  me  to  be  bom  again  in  the  bosom  of  a  stronger 
woman;  he  I'etempered  me  in  the  blood  of  Ziska — in  my  own 
substance,  which  had  been  misled,  I  know  not  how.  Amelia, 
do  not  look  at  mel  above  all,  do  not  speak  to  m.el  It  is  your 
voice,  Ulrica,  v.hich  has  caused  me  all  the  sufferings  I  ensure 
to-day.'  ^ 

"  On  saying  this,  Albert  hastily  left  the  room,  and  we  re- 
mained overpowered  by  the  sad  discovery  we  had  made  of  the 
alienation  of  his  mind. 

"  It  was  then  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  we  had  dined 
quietly,  and  Albert  had  drunk  only  water.  There  was  nothing 
thoretore  which  could  lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  frenzy 
could  bo  occasioned  by  intoxication.  The  chaplain  and  my 
aunt  ininu'diately  rose  to  follow  and  nurse  him,  thinking  him 
seriously  ill.  But,  inconceivable  as  it  may  seem,  Albert  had 
alroadv  disappeared,  as  if  by  enchantment.  They  could  not 
find  hhn  in  his  own  apartment,  nor  in  his  mother's  where  he 
frequently  used  to  shut  himself  up,  nor  in  any  corner  of  tho 
château.  Thev  searched  for  him  in  the  garden,  in  the  warren, 
in  the  surrounding  woods,  and  among  the  mountains.  No  one 
had  seen  him,  far  or  near.  No  trace  of  his  steps  was  any- 
where to  be  found.  The  rest  of  the  dav  and  the  succeeding 
ni^ht  v.cre  spent  in  the  same  manner.  No  one  wi-nt  to  bed  in 
the  hougp;  our  peoplo  were  on  foot  until  dawn,  and  searching 
for  him  with  torches. 

"All  the  frnnily  retired  to  pray.  The  next  day  and  the 
followiii  were  passed   in  the  same  consternation,      I 

cannot  -;  the  tenor  I  felt — T,  who  had  lU'ver  Millercd 

any  uneasiness,  who  had  never  expericnepd  in  my  life  domesti»* 
events  of  such  importance.     I  seriously  believed  that  Albert 
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had  either  killed  himself  or  fled  for  ever.  I  was  seized  with 
convulsions,  and  finally  with  a  malignant  fever.  I  still  felt  for 
him  some  remains  of  love,  in  the  midst  of  the  terror  with  which 
so  fatal  and  so  strange  a  character  inspired  me.  My  father 
had  strength  enough  to  pursue  his  usual  sport  of  hunting, 
thinking  that  in  his  distant  excursions  he  might  possibly  hap- 
pen on  Albert  in  the  midst  of  the  Avoods.  My  poor  aunt,  a  prey 
to  anguish,  but  still  active  and  courageous,  nursed  me,  and 
tried  to  comfort  everybody.  My  uncle  prayed  night  and  day. 
^Yhen  I  saw  his  faith  and  his  pious  submission  to  the  will  of 
Heaven,  I  regretted  that  I  was  not  devout. 

"The  abbé  feigned  some  concern,  but  affected  to  feel  no 
apprehension.  It  was  true,  he  said,  that  Albert  had  never  thus 
disappeared  from  his  presence,  but  he  required  seasons  of  soli- 
tude and  reflection.  His  conclusion  was  that  the  only  remedy 
for  these  singularities  was  never  to  thwart  them,  aiid  not  to 
appear  to  remark  them  much.  The  fact  is,  that  this  intriguing 
and  profoundly  selfish  underling  cared  for  nothing  but  the 
large  salary  attached  to  his  situation  of  tutor,  which  he  had 
made  to  last  as  long  as  possible  by  deceiving  the  family  re- 
specting the  result  of  his  good  offices.  Occupied  by  his  own 
affairs  and  his  own  pleasures,  he  had  abandoned  Albert  to 
his  extravagant  inclinations.  Possibly  he  had  often  seen  him 
ill  and  frequently  excited,  and  had,  without  doubt,  allowed  free 
scope  to  his  fancies.  Certain  it  is  that  he  had  had  the  tact  to 
conceal  them  from  every  one  who  could  have  given  us  notice  ; 
for  in  all  the  letters  which  my  uncle  received  respecting  his  son, 
there  was  nothing  but  eulogiums  upon  his  appearance  and 
congratulations  upon  the  beauty  of  his  person.  Albert  had 
nowhere  left  the  impression  that  he  Avas  ill  or  devoid  of  sense. 
However  this  may  have  been,  his  mental  life  during  those 
eight  years  of  absence  has  always  remained  an  impenetrable 
mystery  to  us.  The  abbé,  after  three  days  had  elapsed,  seeing 
that  he  did  not  make  his  appearance,  and  fearing  that  his  own 
position  had  been  injured  by  this  accident,  departed,  with  the 
mtention  as  he  said  of  seeking  for  him  at  Prague,  whither  the 
desire  of  searching  for  some  rare  book  might,  according  to 
him,  have  drawn  him.  'He  is,'  said  he,  'like  those  learned 
men  who  bury  themselves  in  theii"  studies,  and  forget  the  whole 
world  when  engaged  in  their  harmless  pursuits.'  Thereupon 
the  abbo  departed,  and  did  not  return. 

"  After  seven  days  of  mortal  anguish,  when  wo  began  at  last 
to  despair,  my  aunt,  in  passing  one  evening  before  Albert's 
chamber,  saw  the  door  open,  and  Albert  seated  in  his  arm- 
chair, caressing  his  dog  who  had  followed  him  in  his  mysterious 
jouj'ney.  His  garments  were  neither  soiled  nor  toi*n;  only  the 
gol<l  ornaments  belonging  to  them  wore  somewhat  blackened, 
as  if  he  had  (;ome  from  a  damj)  ])lace  or  had  passed  the  nights 
in  the  open  air.  His  shoes  did  not  appear  as  if  he  had  walked 
much;  but  liis  beard  and  hair  bore  evidence  to  a  long  neglect 
of  the  care  of  bis  person.     Since  that  day  ho  luis  constantly 
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refused  to  shave  himself,  or  to  wear  i)owder  like  other  men, 
and  that  is  why  he  had  to  you  the  appearance  of  a  ghost. 

'*jMy  aunt  rushed  towards  him  with  a  loud  cry.  •  What  is 
the  matter,  my  dear  aunt  V  said  he,  kissintç  her  hand.  '  One 
would  imagine  you  had  not  seen  me  for  ages.' 

•'  '  Unhappy  child!"  cried  she,  '  it  is  now  seven  days  since  you 
left  us  without  saying  a  word;  seven  long,  weary  days,  seven 
di'eadful  nights,  during  Avhich  we  have  searched  for  you,  wept 
for  you,  and  prayed  for  you.' 

'"  Seven  days?'  said  Albert,  looking  at  her  with  surprise. 
*  You  must  mean  to  say  seven  hours,  my  dear  aunt,  for  I  went 
out  this  morning  to  walk,  and  I  have  come  back  in  time  to 
sup  with  you.  How  can  I  have  occasioned  you  so  much 
anxiety  by  so  short  an  absence?' 

"  '  I  must  have  made  a  slip  of  the  tongue,'  said  she,  fearing 
to  aggravate  his  disease  by  mentioning  it  ;  '  I  meant  to  say 
seven  hours.  I  was  anxious  because  you  are  not  accustomed 
to  take  such  long  walks,  and  besides  I  had  an  unpleasant  dream 
last  night;  I  was  foolish  1' 

"'Good,  excellent  aunti'  said  ^Ubert,  covering  her  hands 
with  kisses,  "'  you  love  me  as  if  I  were  still  a  little  child.  I 
hope  my  father  has  not  shared  your  anxiety.' 

'  '  Not  at  all;  he  is  expecting  you  at  supper.  You  most  be 
very  hungry,' 

"  '  Not  very,     I  dined  well.' 

"  *  Where  and  when,  Albert?' 

"  *  Here,  this  morning,  with  you,  my  good  aunt  ;  you  have 
not  yet  recovered  your  senses,  1  perceive.  Oh,  I  am  very  un- 
happy at  having  caused  you  such  a  firightl  How  could  I 
foresee  it?' 

"  '  You  know  that  such  is  my  character.  But  allow  me  to 
ask  you  then  wliere  you  have  eaten  and  slept  since  you  left  us  r' 

"  How  could  I  have  had  any  inclination  either  to  eat  or  sleep 
ince  this  morning?' 

"  '  Ho  you  not  feel  ill  ?' 

"  *  Not  the  least  in  the  world.' 

"  *  Nor  v.earied V  You  must  no  doubt  have  walked  a  great 
deal,  and  scaling  the  mountains  is  so  fatiguing.  AVhere  nave 
you  been  ?' 

"  Albert  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  as  if  to  recollect,  but 
he  could  not  tell. 

'*  '  1  confess  to  you,'  said  he,  'that  1  know  nothing  about  it. 
1  was  much  preoccupied.  1  must  have  walked  without  seeing, 
as  1  used  to  do  in  my  childhood;  you  know  I  never  could 
answer  you  when  you  <iuestioned  me.' 

'*  •  And  during  your  travels,  did  you  pay  any  more  attention 
to  what  you  sawf' 

"'►Soni  but  not  always.      I  observed  many  things, 

but  I  ii.i\  on  TiiMiiy  others,  thank  God.' 

'*  '  '  -h  horrible  things  to  bo  seen  ou  the 
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face  of  the  earth  Î'  replied  he,  rising  Avith  a  gloomy  expression 
•which  my  aunt  had  not  yet  observed  in  him.  She  saAv  that  it 
would  not  do  to  make  him  talk  any  more,  and  she  ran  to 
announce  to  my  uncle  that  his  son  was  found.  Ko  one  yet 
knew  it  in  the  house  ;  no  one  had  seen  him  enter.  His  return 
had  left  no  more  trace  than  his  departure. 

"  My  poor  uncle,  who  had  shown  so  much  courage  in  enduring 
misfortune,  had  none  in  the  first  moments  of  joy.  He  swooned 
away;  and  when  Albert  reappeared  before  him,  his  face  was 
more  agitated  than  his  son's.  Albert,  who  since  his  long 
journey  had  not  seemed  to  notice  any  emotion  in  those  around 
him,  appeared  entirely  renewed  and  diilerent  from  what  he  had 
been  before.  He  lavished  a  thousand  caresses  on  his  father, 
was  troubled  at  seeing  him  so  changed,  and  wished  to  know 
the  cause.  But  when  they  ventured  to  acquaint  him  with  it, 
he  never  could  comprehend  it,  and  all  his  answers  were  given 
with  a  good  faith  and  earnestness,  which  proved  his  complete 
ignorance  of  where  he  had  been  during  the  seven  days  he  had 
disappeared." 

"  What  you  have  told  me  seems  like  a  dream,  my  dear 
baroness,"  said  Consuelo,  "  and  has  set  me  thinking  rather 
than  sleeping.  How  could  a  man  live  seven  days  v^■ithout  being 
conscious  of  anything^" 

"  That  is  nothing  compared  to  what  I  have  yet  to  relate;  and 
until  you  have  seen  for  yourself,  that,  far  from  exaggei'ating,  I 
soften  matters  in  order  to  abridge  my  tale,  you  Avill,  I  can 
conceive,  have  some  difficulty  in  believing  rae.  As  for  me,  who 
am  relating  to  you  what  I  have  seen,  I  still  ask  myself  some- 
times if  Albert  is  a  sorcerer,  or  if  he  makes  fools  of  us.  But  it 
is  late,  and  I  really  fear  that  I  have  imposed  upon  your  pa- 
tience." 

"  It  is  I  who  impose  upon  yours,"  replied  Consuelo  ;  "  you 
must  be  tired  of  talking.  Let  us  put  off  tiirto-morrow  even- 
ing, if  you  please,  the  continuation  of  this  incredible  history." 

"  Till  to-morrow  then,"  said  the  young  baroness,  embracing 
her." 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  incredible  history  which  she  had  just  heard,  kept  Consuelo, 
in  fact,  long  awake.  The  dai-k,  rainy,  and  tempestuous  night 
also  contributed  to  fill  her  with  superstitious  fancies  which  she 
had  never  before  experien<'ed.  "  Is  there  then  some  incompre- 
hensible fatality,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  which  impends  over 
certain  individuals?  AV'hat  crime  against  God  could  that 
young  girl  have  committ-d,  who  was  telling  me  so  frankly  just 
now  of  lier  M'ounded  self-love  and  the  vanishing  of  her  fairest 
dreams?  AVhat  evil  liave  I  myself  done,  that  the  sole  affociioii 
of  my  heart  should  bo  torn  from  my  ]>lecding  bosom?  But, 
alas!  what  fault  has  this  sa-vagi!  Albert  of  Kudolstadt  been 
guilty  of,  that  he  Mhould  thus  loso  his  consi'iousness  and  the 
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power  of  governing  his  life  ?  TVhat  hatred  has  Providence  con- 
ceived for  ^Vnzoleî;o,  thus  to  abandon  him,  as  it  has  done,  to 
wicked  and  perverse  inclinations  ?" 

Overcome  at  last  by  fatigue,  she  slept,  and  lost  lierself  in  a 
succession  of  dreams  T.ithout  connexion  and  without  end. 
Two  or  three  times  she  av.-oke  and  fell  asleep  again,  without 
being  able  to  understand  where  she  was,  and  thinking  she  was 
still  travelling.  Porpora,  Anzoleto,  Count  Zusthiiani,  C'orilia, 
all  passed  in  turn  before  her  eyes,  saying  sad  and  strange  things 
to  h^r,  and  reproaching  her  with  some  unknown  crime,  for 
which  she  was  obliged  to  undergo  punishment,  without  being 
able  to  remember  that  she  had  ever  committed  it.  But  ail 
these  visions  disappeared  to  give  place  to  that  of  Count  Albert, 
who  passed  continually  before  her  with  his  black  beard,  his 
fixed  and  motionless  eyes,  and  his  suit  of  mourning  trimmed 
with  gold,  and  sometimes  s^irinkied  with  tears  hke  a  funereal 
pall. 

On  opening  her  eyes  in  the  morning",  fidly  awake,  she  found 
.Amelia  already  dressed  with  elegance,  fresh  and  smiling,  beside 
hei"  bed. 

"Do  you  know, my  dear  Poi-porina,"  said  the  young  baroness, 
as  she  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  brow,  '•  that  there  is  something 
strange  about  you?  I  must  be  destined  to  live  with  exti'aordi- 
nary  beings,  for  you  also  are  certainly  one.  I  have  been  look- 
ing at  you  asleep  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  see  by  day- 
light if  you  are  handsomer  than  I  am.  I  confess  to  you  that 
this  mat'tor  is  of  some  cons'-quence  to  mo.  and  that  notwith- 
standing I  have  entirely  abjured  my  love  for  Albert,  I  should 
be  somewhat  piqued  if  he  looked  upon  you  with  interest.  Do 
you  think  that  strange  ?  The  reason  is,  he  is  the  only  man  here, 
and  hitherto  1  have  been  the  only  woman.  Now  we  are  two, 
and  we  shall  pull  caps  if  you  extinguish  me  completely.'' 

'*  You  are  pleased  to  jest,"  r<'plie<l  Consuelo,  ""and  it  is  not 
generous  on  your  part.  But  will  you  leave  aside  your  raillery, 
and  tell  me  Avhat  there  is  extraordinary  in  my  appearance  i 
Perhaps  all  my  ugliness  has  come  back.  Indeed  that  must 
be  the  case." 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  truth,  Nina.  At  the  first  glimpse  I  caught 
of  )ur  paleness,  your  large  eyes  only  half 

cl(  than  asleop,  and  your  thin  arm  which 

lay  tij  ;i  tuo  .  ave  me  a  moment's  triumph. 

And  t'  ug  at  y  ; ,  1  was  almost  terrified  by  your 

iiM'  .  your  truly  rtgal  attitude.     Your  arm  1  will 

m:  t  r»f  a  queen,  and  your  calmness  has  in  it  some- 

thing commanding  and  overpowering,  for  wiiich  1  cannot 
îiccount.  Now,  I  think  you  are  fearfully  l)eautiful,  and  yet 
there  is  a  sweetness  in  your  c<iuuteuauee.  Trll  mo  who  you 
are.  You  attract  and  intimidate  me.  1  feel  ashamed  of  tho 
follies  1  relateil  of  myself  last  night.  You  have  not  yet  told 
mc  anything  of  -If.  and   yet  you  ar^  act'uaint«Hl  with 

iienrlv  all  niv  (' 
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"  If  I  have  the  air  of  a  queen,  of  -which  I  never  was  aware," 
replied  Consuelo,  smiling  sadly,  "  it  must  be  the  piteous  air  of 
a  dethroned  one.  As  to  my  beauty,  it  has  always  seemed  to 
nie  very  problematical;  and  as  to  the  opinion  I  have  of  you, 
dear  Baroness  Amelia,  it  is  all  in  favour  of  your  frankness  and 
good  nature." 

"  I  am  indeed  frank — but  are  you  so,  Nina  ?  Yes,  you  have 
an  air  of  grandem*  and  royalty.  But  are  you  confiding?  I  do 
not  believe  that  you  are." 

"  It  was  not  my  place  to  be  so  first — that  you  wiU  allow.  It 
was  for  you,  protectress  and  mistress  of  my  destiny  as  you  are 
at  this  moment,  to  make  the  first  advances." 

"  You  are  right.  But  your  strong  sense  terrifies  me.  If  I 
seem  a  scatter-brain,  vou  will  not  lecture  me  too  much,  will 
you?" 

"  I  have  no  right  to  do  so.  I  am  your  mistress  m  music,  and 
in  nothing  else.  Besides,  a  poor  daughter  of  the  people,  like 
me,  will  always  know  how  to  keep  her  place." 

"You  a  daughter  of  the  people,  high-spirited  Porporina! 
Oh!  you  deceive  me;  it  is  impossible.  I  should  sooner  believe 
you  the  mysterious  oft'spring  of  some  family  of  princes.  AVliat 
was  your  mother?" 

"  She  sang,  as  I  do." 

"And  your  father?" 

Consuelo  was  struck  dumb.  She  had  not  prepared  all  her 
answers  to  the  rather  indiscreet  questions  of  the  little  baroness. 
In  truth  she  had  never  heard  her  father  spoken  of,  and  had 
never  even  thought  of  asking  if  she  had  one. 

"  Come,"  said  Amelia,  bm-sting  into  a  laugh,  "  I  was  sure 
I  was  right;  your  father  is  some  grandee  of  Spain,  or  some 
doge  of  Venice." 

This  style  of  speaking  seemed  to  Consuelo  trifling  and  often- 
sive. 

"  So,"  said  she,  with  some  displeasure,  "  an  honest  mechanic 
or  a  poor  artist  has  no  right  to  transmit  a  natural  distinction 
to  his  child?  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  childi'eu  of 
common  people  should  be  coarse  and  misshajjen  ?" 

"  That  last  word  is  an  epigram  for  my  aunt  Wenceslawa," 
replied  the  baroness,  laughing  still  more  loudly.  "  Come,  my 
dear,  forgive  me  if  I  do  plague  you  a  little,  and  permit  me  to 
fashion  in  my  own  bi'aiu  a  more  attractive  romance  about  you. 
But  dress  yourself  <juickly,  my  child;  for  the  bell  will  soon 
ring,  and  my  aunt  Avould  let  the  family  die  of  hunger  rather 
than  have  breakfast  served  without  you.  I  will  help  you  to 
open  your  trunks;  give  me  the  keys.  I  am  sure  that  you  have 
brought  the  prettiest  dresses  from  Venice,  and  I  am  dying  to 
see  all  the  new  fashions — I  have  lived  so  long  in  this  country 
of  savages." 

Consuelo,  in  a  hurry  to  arrange  her  hair,  gave  the  keys, 
without  he'aring  what  had  been  haid,  and  Amelia  hastened  to 
open  u  trunk  which  she  imagined  was  full  of  dresses;  but  to 
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her  great  surprise  she  found  only  a  mass  of  old  music,  printed 
rolls  worn  out  by  long  use,  and  apparently  illegible  manu- 
scripts. 

"Ah:  what  is  all  this?*'  cried  she,  hastily  shaking  the  dust 
from  her  pretty  fingers.  "  You  have  a  droll  wardrobe  there, 
my  deal'  child.  ' 

"  They  are  treasures;  treat  them  vrith.  respect,  my  dear  Ba- 
roness,"'replied  Consuelo.  "  There  are  among  them  the  auto- 
graphs of  the  greatest  masters,  and  I  would  rather  lose  my  voice 
than  not  return  them  safely  to  Poi-pora,  who  has  confided  them 
to  me."  Amelia  opened  a  second  trunk,  and  found  it  full  of 
ruled  paper,  treatises  on  music,  and  other  books  on  composi- 
tion, harmony,  and  counterpoint. 

"  Ah  !  I  understand,"  said  she,  laughing  ;  "  this  is  your 
jewel-box." 

"  [  have  no  other,"  replied  Consuelo,  "and  I  hope  you  will 
use  it  often." 

"  Very  well:  I  see  you  are  a  severe  mistress.  But  may  one 
ask,  ^^'ithGut  offending  you,  my  dear  Nina,  where  you  have  put 
your  dresses?" 

*'  At  the  bottom  of  this  little  box,"  replied  Consuelo,  opening 
it,  and  showing  the  baroness  a  little  dress  of  black  silk,  care- 
full  v  and  freshly  folded. 

"Is  that  all  V  said  Amelia. 

"  That  is  all,"  replied  Consuelo,  "  with  my  travelling  dress. 
In  a  few  days  1  shall  make  a  Jsecond  black  dress,  for  a  change." 

"  Ah!  my  dear  child,  then  you  are  in  mourning?  " 

"  Perhaps  so,  signera,"  replied  Consuelo,  gravely. 

"  In  that  case  forgive  me.  1  ought  to  have  known  from  your 
manner  that  you  had  some  sorrow  at  your  heart,  and  1  shall 
love  you  quite  as  well  for  it.  We  shall  sympathize  even 
sooner;  for  1  also  have  many  causes  of  sadness,  and  might  even 
now  wear  mourning  for  my  intended  husband.  Ahl  my  dear 
Nina,  do  not  be  provoked  at  my  gaiety;  it  is  often  merely  an 
effort  to  conceal  the  deepest  suffering."  They  kissed  each 
other,  and  went  down  to  breakfast,  where  they  found  the  family 
waiting  for  them. 

Consuelo  saw,  at  the  first  glance,  that  her  modest  black  dress 
and  her  white  neckerchief,  closed  even  to  the  chin  by  a  pin  of 
jet,  gave  the  canoness  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  her.  Old 
Christian  was  a  little  less  embarrassed  ami  quite  as  affable  to- 
wards her  as  the  evening  before.  Baron  Frederick,  who 
through  courtesy  had  refrained  that  day  from  going  t<»  the 
chase,  could  not  find  a  word  to  say,  although  he  had  prepared 
a  thousand  fine  speeches  to  thank  her  for  the  attentions  she 
would  pay  to  his  daughter.  Jiut  he  took  a  seat  beside  her  at 
the  Uil>l«>,  and  set  himself  to  help  h«'r  with  an  importunity  so 
child-like  and  minute,  that  he  h.id  no  time  t<»  satisfy  his  own 
appetite.  The  chaplain  aske<l  her  in  whatordt>r  the  patriarch 
arrange<l  the  procession  at  Venice,  and  questioned  her  upon 
tiie  appearance  and  t»rnainents  of  the  chun'he.H,     Jle  saw  by 
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her  answers  that  she  had  visited  them  frequently;  and  when 
he  kneAv  that  she  had  learned  to  sing  in  the  divine  service,  he 
testified  the  utmost  respect  for  her. 

As  for  Count  Albert,  Consuelo  hardly  dared  to  raise  her  eyes 
to  him,  precisely  because  he  was  the  only  one  who  inspired  her 
with  a  lively  feeling  of  curiosity.  She  did  not  even  know  what 
sort  of  a  reception  he  had  given  her.  Once  only  she  looked  at 
him  in  a  mirror  as  she  crossed  the  saloon,  and  saw  that  he  was 
dressed  Avith  some  care,  although  still  in  black.  But  although 
possessing  all  the  distinguished  appearance  of  a  man  of  high 
birth,  his  untrimmed  beard  and  hair,  and  pallid  complexion, 
gave  him  rather  the  pensive  and  neglected  air  of  a  handsome 
lishei'man  of  the  Adriatic,  than  that  of  a  German  noble. 

Still,  the  harmony  of  his  voice,  wiiich  pleased  the  musical  ear 
of  Consuelo,  gave  her  courage  by  degrees  to  look  at  him,  and 
she  Avas  surprised  to  find  in  him  the  air  and  manners  of  a  very 
sensible  man.  He  spoke  little,  but  judiciously;  and  when  she 
rose  from  the  table,  he  offered  her  his  hand,  without  looking  at 
her  it  is  true  (he  had  not  done  her  that  honour  since  the  day 
before),  but  with  much  ease  and  politeness.  She  trembled  in 
every  limb  on  placing  her  hand  in  that  of  the  fantastic  hero  of 
the  tales  and  dreams  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  expected  to 
find  it  cold  as  that  of  a  corpse.  But  it  v/as  soft  and  warm  as 
that  of  a  healthy  man.  Consuelo  could  hardly  conceal  her 
amazement.  Her  emotion  gave  her  a  sort  of  vertigo;  and  the 
glances  of  Amelia,  who  followed  her  every  motion,  would  have 
completed  her  embarrassment,  if  she  had  not  called  all  her 
powers  to  her  aid,  in  order  to  preserve  her  dignity  in  presence 
of  the  mischievous  young  girl.  She  returned  Count  Albert  the 
profound  bow  which  he  made  after  conducting  her  to  a  chair; 
but  not  a  word,  not  a  look,  was  exchanged  between  them. 

"  Do  you  know,  perfidious  Porporina,"  said  Amelia  to  her 
companion,  seating  herself  near  her  in  order  to  whisper  freely 
in  her  ear,  "  that  you  have  pfi"oduced  a  v.^onderful  effect  u];on 
my  cousin?" 

"I  have  not  perceived  much  of  it  yet,"  replied  Consuelo. 

"  That  is  because  you  havo  not  deigned  to  notice  his  manner 
towards  me.  For  a  whole  year  he  has  not  om-e  olll'red  me  his 
hand  to  lead  me  to  or  from  the  table,  and  now  he  conducts 
himself  towards  you  with  the  most  marked  attention.  It  is 
true  that  he  is  in  one  of  his  most  lucid  moments,  and  one 
might  say  that  you  have  brouglit  him  health  and  reason.  But 
do  not  trust  to  a] )pea ranees,  Nina.  It  will  1»;  the  same  with 
you  as  it  was  with  me:  after  three  days  of  cordiality  ho  will 
not  even  remember  your  existence." 

"  I  see  that  I  must  accustom  myself  to  your  jesting,"  said 
Consuelo. 

"  Is  it  not  tiue,  )ny  dear  aunt,"  said  Amelia,  in  a  low  voice, 
to  the  canoness,  who  fame  forvrard  and  took  a  seat  near  her 
and  (jonsuelo,  "  that  my  cousin  is  extremely  amiable  towards 
our  dear  Porporina^" 
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"Do  not  jest  about  him,  Amelia/'  saidTTenceslawa,  gently  ;  "the 
young  lady  will  soon  enough  perceive  the  cause  of  our  son-oAvs." 

*'  I  am  not  jesting,  good  aunt.  Albert  is  perfectly  well  this 
morning,  and  I  rejoice  to  see  him  as  I  have  never  before  seen 
him  since  I  came  here.  If  he  were  shaved  and  powdered  like 
other  people,  you  would  think  he  had  never  been  ill."' 

""  His  air  of  calmness  and  health  strikes  me  very  agi-eeably, 
in  truth,"  said  the  canoness;  "  but  I  dare  not  flatter  myself  that 
so  hat»py  a  state  of  things  will  last." 

"  What  a  noble  and  benevolent  expression  he  has  I"  said 
Consuelo,  wishing  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  canoness  in  its 
most  tender  point. 

"Do  you  think  so?*'  said  Amelia,  transfixing  her  Anth  a 
saucv  and  incredulous  look. 

"  Tes,  I  do  think  so,"  replied  Consuelo,  firmly;  "  and  as  1 
told  you  yesterday  evening,  never  did  a  human  face  inspire  me 
with  more  respect." 

"  Ahl  my  dear  daughter,"  said  the  canoness,  suddenly  cast- 
ing off  her  constrained  air,  and  pressing  Consuelo's  hand  ten- 
derly, "good  hearts  at  once  understand  each  other!  I  feared 
lest  my  poor  child  should  terrify  you.  It  is  a  source  of  great 
pain  to  me  to  read  in  the  countenances  of  others  the  aversion 
inspired  by  such  maladies.  But  you  have  great  sensibility,  I 
perceive,  and  have  at  once  comprehended  that  in  his  wasted 
and  diseased  frame  dwells  a  sublime  soul,  well  worthy  of  a 
happier  lot." 

Consuelo  was  moved  evou  to  tears  by  the  words  of  the 
excellent  canoness,  and  kissed  her  hand  affectionately.  She 
.-^Ireatlv  felt  more  confidence  and  sympathy  with  that  old  de- 
formed lady  than  with  the  brilliant  and  frivolous  Amelia. 

They  were  int<'rrupted  by  Baron  Frederick,  who  relying  more 
upon  his  courage  than  his  conversational  powers,  approached 
with  the  int^'ution  of  asking  a  favour  from  the  Signera  Porpo- 
rina.  Even  more  awkward  in  the  presence  of  ladies  than  his 
elder  brother,  (this  awkwardness  was,  it  would  s*em,  a  family 
complaint  which  one  need  not  be  much  astonished  to  find  de- 
veloped, even  to  boorishness,  in  Albert,)  he  stammered  out 
some  words,  which  Amelia  undertook  to  comiDrehend  and  trans- 
late to  Consuelo. 

"  My  father  asks  you,"  said  she,  "  if  you  feel  courage  enough 
to  think  of  music  after  so  painful  a  journey,  and  if  it  would  not 
be  an  imposition  on  your  good  nature,  to  ret^uest  you  to  hear 
my  voire  and  judge  of  iny  styh'?" 

^' With  all  niy  heart;"  replied  Consuelo,  rising  immediately 
and  oixMiincc  the  harj)sicliord. 

"  You  will  sec,"  said  Amelia  to  her  in  a  low  voice,  as  she  ar- 
rangeil  h<r  nrasie  on  th»-  stand,  "that  this  will  put  Albert  to 
flight,  not\vithstan<ling  your  «ood  looks  and  min<>."  In  fact, 
Amelia  had  hardly  phiy'ed  a  few  bars,  when  Albert  rose  and 
went  out  on  tip-toc%  like' a  mun  wlu>  tlatters  himself  tliat  he  \<i 
not  i>erceiveil. 
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"  It  is  astonishing,''  Scvid  Amelia,  still  talking  in  a  low  voice 
while  she  played  out  of  time,  "  that  he  did  not  slam  the  door 
furiously  after  him,  as  he  sometimes  does  when  I  sing.  He  is 
quite  amiable,  one  might  almost  say  gallant,  to-day." 

The  chaplain,  thinking  to  cover  Albert's  departure,  ap- 
proached the  harpsichord  and  pi-etended  to  listen  attentively. 
The  rest  of  the  family  formed  a  half  circle  at  a  little  distance, 
waiting  respectfully  for  the  judgment  which  Consuelo  should 
pronounce  upon  her  pupil. 

Amelia  courageously  chose  an  air  from  the  Achille  in  Scyro 
of  Pergolese,  and  sang  it  with  assurance  from  beginning  to 
end  in'  a  shrill,  piercing  voice,  accompanied  by  so  comical  a 
German  accent,  that  Consuelo,  who  had  never  heard  anything 
of  the  kind,  was  scarcely  able  to  keep  from  smiling  at  every 
Avord.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  hear  four  bars,  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  young  baroness  had  no  true  idea  and  no  know- 
ledge whatever  of  music.  She  had  a  flexible  voice,  and  per- 
haps had  received  good  instruction;  but  her  character  was  too 
frivolous  to  allow  her  to  study  anything  conscientiously.  For 
the  same  reason  she  did  not  mistrust  her  own  powers,  and,  with 
German  sang  froid,  attempted  the  boldest  and  most  difi&cult 
passages.  She*  failed  in  all,  and  thought  to  cover  her  unskil- 
fulness  by  forcing  her  intonation  and  thundering  the  accompa- 
niment, eking  out  the  measure  as  she  best  could,  by  adding  time 
to  the  bars  which  followed  those  in  which  she  had  diminished  it, 
and  changing  the  character  of  the  music  to  such  an  extent, 
that  Consuelo  could  hardly  recognise  what  she  heard,  although 
the  pages  were  before  her  eyes. 

Yet  Count  Christian,  who  was  a  perfect  connoisseur,  but 
who  atti-ibuted  to  his  niece  all  the  timidity  he  would  have  felt 
in  her  place,  exclaimed  from  time  to  time  to  encourage  her: — 
"Very  well,  Amelia,  very  well  indeed!  beautiful  music  :"^  The 
canoness,  who  did  not  know  much  about  it,  looked  anxiously 
into  the  eyes  of  Consuelo,  in  order  to  anticipate  her  opinion ;_ 
and  the  baron,  v/ho  loved  no  other  music  than  the  liom-ishes  of 
the  hunting-horn,  believing  that  his  daughter  sang  too  well  for 
him  to  understand,  waited  in  confidence  for  the  expression  of 
the  judge's  satisfacîtion.  The  chaplain  alone  was  charmed  by 
thf'se  fjargouillades,  "vvhich  he  had  never  heard  before  Amelia's 
ari'ival  at  the  château. 

Consutïlo  very  clearly  saw  that  to  tell  the  plain  truth  would 
distress  the  whole  family.  Resolving  to  enlighten  hei-  pupil  in 
}>rivate  upon  all  those  matters  which  she  had  to  forget  before 
she  could  learn  anything,  <he  i)rais!'d  her  voice,  asked  about 
her  studies,  Jipproved  the  choice  of  niastf^rs  whosc^  works  she 
had  bct^n  made  to  study,  and  thus  relieved  herself  from  the 
necessity  of  deidaring  that  she  had  studied  them  incor- 
rectly. 

The  family  separated,  well  i)leased  with  a  trial  which  had 
bc<'n  painful  only  to  (Jonsuelo.  She  was  oblig«'d  to  go  and 
Kiiut  h'Tself  up  ill  lier  apartment  witli  the  music  sho  had  just 
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heard  profaned,  and  read  it  with  her  eyes,  singing  it  mentally, 
in  order  to  efface  the  disagreeable  impression  she  had  received. 
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"NVhex  the  family  reassembled  towards  evening,  Consuelo,  feel- 
ing more  at  ease  with  all  these  people  whom  she  now  began  to 
get  acquainted  with,  replied  with  less  reserve  and  brevity  to  the 

auestions,  which  on  their  part  they  felt  more  courage'  to  ad- 
ress  to  her,  respecting  her  country-,  hei-  art,  and  her  travels. 
She  carefully  avoided,  as  she  had  determined,  speaking  of 
herself,  and  she  related  the  events  in  the  midst  of  which  she 
had  lived,  without  ever  mentioning  the  part  she  had  taken  in 
them.  In  vain  did  the  curious  AmeHa  strive  to  lead  her  to 
enlarge  on  her  personal  adventures.  Consuelo  did  not  fall 
into  the  snare,  nor  for  an  instant  betray  the  incognito  she  had 
resolved  to  maintain.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  piecisely  wliy 
this  nivstery  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  her.  ?t!any  reasons  in- 
duced her  to  observe  it.  In  the  first  place,  she  had  promised, 
even  sworn  to  Porpora,  to  keep  herself  so  completely  hidden 
and  concealed  in  eveiy  manner,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Anzoleto  to  discover  her  route,  if  he  should  attempt  to  pursue 
her — a  very  useless  precaution,  for  xVnzoleto,  at  this  time  after 
a  few  quickly  smothered  wishes  of  the  kind,  was  occupied  only 
with  his  debuts  and  his  success  at  Venice. 

In  the  second  place,  Consuelo,  wishing  to  conciliate  the 
esteem  and  afl'ection  of  the  family  who  gave  her  a  teniporarv 
lefuge  in  her  friendless  and  melancholy  situation,  understood 
very  well  that  they  would  much  more  readilv  receive  her  as  a 
simple  musician,  a  pupil  of  l*orpora,  and  teacfier  of  vocal  music, 
than  as  prima  donna,  a  portonner  on  the  stage,  and  a  cele- 
]>rat4Kl  cantatrice.  She  knew  that  among  these  unpretending 
and  pious  peo[)le,  an  avowal  of  such  a  position  would  impose 
upon  her  a  difficult  part;  and  it  is  probable,  that  notwithstand- 
ing Porpora's  recommendation,  the  arrival  of  Consuelo,  the  dé- 
butiinte,  and  the  wonder  of  San  Samuel,  would  have  somewhat 
startled  them.  But  even  if  these  powerful  motives  had  not 
existed,  Consuelo  would  still  have  experienced  the  necessitv  of 
silence,  and  of  keeping  secret  the  brilliancy  and  the  suflerings 
of  her  careei-.  Everything  was  linked  together  in  her  life — 
her  1  tower  and  her  weakness,  her  gU>ry  and  her  love.  She 
couM  not  raise  the  smallest  cfiruer  of  the  veil,  without  laving 
bare  one  of  the  wounds  of  her  soul:  and  those  wounds  were 
still  too  recent,  too  painful,  too  deep,  to  be  healed  by  kintlness 
or  .sympathy.  She  found  relief  only  in  the  harrier  which  she 
had  raised  bet\v«en  the  sorrowful  memories  of  the  past  and 
the  calm  energy  of  her  now  existence.  This  change  of  coun- 
try, of  scene,  and  of  name,  transi)orted  h<  r  at  once  into  an 
unknown  region,  where,  by  assuming  a  new  character,  she 
hoped  to  become  a  now  being. 
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This  renunciation  of  vanities,  which  might  have  solaced 
another  woman,  proved  the  salvation  of  this  courageous  being. 
In  renouncing  all  compassion,  as  well  as  all  human  glory,  she 
felt  celestial  strength  come  to  her  aid.  "I  must  regain  some 
portion  of  my  former  happiness,"'  she  said;  "that  which  I  so  long 
enjoyed,  and  Avhich  consisted  in  loving  and  in  being  beloved. 
They  moment  1  sought  their  admiration,  they  withdrew  their 
love,  and  I  have  payed  too  dear  for  the  honours  they  bestowed 
in  place  of  their  goodwill.  Let  me  begin  again,  obscure  and 
insignificant,  that  I  may  be  subjected  neither  to  envy,  nor  in- 
gratitude, nor  enmity  on  the  earth.  The  least  token  of  sym- 
pathy is  sweet,  and  the  highest  testimony  of  admiration  is 
mingled  with  bitterness.  If  there  be  proud  and  strong  hearts 
to  whom  praise  suffices,  and  whom  t]-iamph  consoles,  I  have 
cruelly  experienced  that  mine  is  not  of  the  number.  Alas! 
glory  has  torn  my  lover's  heart  from  me;  let  humility  yield  me 
in  return  at  least  some  friends." 

-.It  was  not  thus  that  Porpora  meant.  In  removing  Consuelo 
from  Venice,  and  from  the  dangers  and  agonies  of  her  love, 
he  only  intended  to  procure  her  some  repose  before -recalling 
her  to  the  scene  of  ambition,  and  launching  her  afresh  into 
the  storms  of  artistic  life.  He  did  not  know  his  pupil.  He  be- 
lieved her  more  of  a  woman — that  is  to  say,  more  impression- 
able than  she  was.  In  thinking  of  her  he  did  not  fancy  her 
as  calm,  affectionate,  and  busied  with  others,  as  she  had  al- 
ready been  able  to  become,  but  plunged  in  tears  and  devoured 
with  vain  regi-et.  But  he  thought  at  the  same  time  that  a 
reaction  would  take  place,  and  that  he  should  find  her  cured 
of  her  love,  and  anxious  to  recommence  the  exercise  of  her 
powers,  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  her  genius. 
;^^The  pm-e  and  religious  feeling  conceived  by  Consuelo  of  the 
part  she  was  to  play  in  the  family  of  Rudolstadt,  spread  from 
this  day  a  holy  serenity  over  her  words,  her  actions,  and  her 
countenance.  Those  who  had  formerly  seen  her  dazzling  with 
love  and  joy  beneath  the  sun  of  Venice,  could  not  easily  have 
understood  how  she  could  become  all  at  once  calm  and  gentle 
in  the  midst  of  strangers,  in  the  depths  of  gloomy  forests,  with 
her  love  blighted,  both  as  regarded  the  past  and  the  future. 
But  goodness  finds  strength  where  pride  only  meets  despair. 
Consuelo  was  glorious  that  evening,  with  a  beauty  which  she 
had  not  hitherto  displayed.  It  was  not  the  half  developed  im- 
pulse of  sleeping  nature  waiting  to  be  roused,  nor  the  expan- 
sion of  a  pou'er  which  seizes  the  spectators  with  surprise  or 
delight;  neither  was  it  the  hidden,  incomprehensible  beauty  of 
the  scolare  zingarella  :  no,  it  was  the  graceful  ])cnctrating  charm 
of  a  pure  and  self-possessed  woman,  goveined  by  her  own 
sacrea  impulses. 

Hoi-  gentl*}  and  simple  hosts  needed  no  other  than  their 
generous  instincts  to  drink  in,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  tho 
mysterious  incense  which  the  angelic  soul  of  Consuelo  exhaled 
in  their  int<.dlectual  atmosphere.     They  experienced,  even  in 
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looking  at  her,  a  moral  olcvation  wliicli  they  might  have 
found  it  difficult  to  explain,  hut  the  sweetness  of  which  filled 
them  as  ^\ith  a  new  lil'e.  Albert  seemed  for  the  first  time  to 
enjoy  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties.  He  was  oblifring  and 
good-natured  with  every  one.  He  was  suitably  so  with  Con- 
suelo,  and  spoke  to  her  at  different  times  in  such  terms  as 
showed  that  he  had  not  relinquished,  as  might  be  supposed, 
the  elevated  intellect  and  clear  judgment  with  which  nature 
had  endowed  him.  The  baron  did  not  once  fall  asleep,  the 
canoness  ceased  to  sigh,  and  Count  Christian,  who  used  to 
sink  at  night  into  his  arm-chair,  bent  down  under  the  weight 
of  old  age  and  vexation,  remained  erect  with  his  back  to  the 
chimney,  in  the  centre  of  his  family,  and  sharing  in  the  easy 
and  pleasant  conversation,  which  was  prolonged  till  nine  in  the 
evening. 

"  God  has  at  length  heard  our  prayers,"  said  the  chaplain 
to  Count  Christian  and  the  canoness,  who  remained  in  the 
saloon  after  the  departure  of  the  baron  and  the  young  people. 
"Count  Albert  has  this  day  entered  his  thirtieth  year,  and 
this  solemn  day,  so  dreaded  by  him  and  by  ourselves,  has 
passed  over  calmly  and  with  unspeakable  hajjpiness." 

"  Yes,  let  us  return  thanks  to  God,"  said  the  old  count.  "  It 
may  prove  but  a  blessed  dream,  sent  for  a  moment  to  comfort 
us,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  all  this  day,  and  this  even- 
ing in  particular,  that  my  son  was  perfectly  cured." 

"Brother,"  replied  the  canoness,  "and  you,  worthy  chap- 
lain, I  ontreat  pardon,  but  you  have  always  believed  Albert 
to  be  tormented  by  the  enemy  of  human  kind.  For  myself,  I 
thought  him  at  issue  with  opposing  powers  which  disputed  the 
possession  of  bis  poor  soul,  for  often  when  ho  repeated  words 
of  the  bad  angel.  Heaven  spoke  from  his  mouth  the  next  mo- 
ment. Do  you  recollect  what  he  said  yesterday  evening  dur- 
ing the  storm,  and  his  words  on  leaving  us? — 'The  peace  of 
God  has  come  down  on  this  house.'  Albert  experienced  the 
miracle  in  himself,  and  1  believe  in  his  recovery  as  in  the 
divine  promise." 

The  chaplain  was  too  timid  to  admit  all  at  once  so  bold  a 

ftroposition.  Ho  extricated  himself  from  his  embarrassment 
>y  saying — "Let  us  ascribe  it  to  Eternal  Goodness;"  "God 
readshidden  things;""  The  soul  should  lose  itself  in  Go<l;" 
and  other  sentences,  more  consolatory  than  novol. 

Count  Christian  was  divided  between  the  desire  of  conform- 
ing to  the  somewhat  exaggerated  asceticism  of  his  good  sister, 
and  the  respect  imposed  ]»y  the  prudent  and  unquestioning  or- 
thwdoxy  of  his  conl'essor. 

He  endeavoured  to  turn  the  conversation  by  speaking  of  the 
charming  demeanour  of  I'orporina.  'i'he  canoness,  who  loved 
her  already,  praised  her  yet  more;  an«l  the  chaplain  sanctioned 
the  j)refrrence  which  they  experienecfl  far  her.  It  never  en- 
tered their  heads  to  attribute  tlu'  miracle  whieh  had  taken 
place  among  them,  to  Consuelo.     They  accepted  tlic  benefit 
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without  recognising  its  source.  It  \vas  what  Consuelo  would 
have  asked  of  God  could  she  have  been  consulted. 

Amelia  was  a  closer  observer.  It  soon  became  evident  to 
her  that  her  cousin  could  conceal  the  disorder  of  his  thoughts 
from  persons  whom  he  feared,  as  well  as  from  those  whom  he 
wished  to  please.  Before  relations  and  fi'iends  of  the  family 
whom  he  either  disliked  or  esteemed,  he  never  betrayed  by 
any  outward  demonstration  the  eccentricity  of  his  character. 
When  Consuelo  expressed  her  sui-prise  at  what  had  been  re- 
lated the  preceding  evening,  Amelia,  tormented  by  a  secret  un- 
easiness, tried  to  make  her  afraid  of  Count  Albert  by  recitals 
which  had  already  terrified  herself.  "  Ah,  my  poor  friend," 
said  she,  "distrust  this  deceitful  calm;  it  is  a  pause  which 
always  intervenes  between  a  recent  and  an  approaching  crisis. 
You  see  him  to-day  as  I  first  saw  him,  when  I  arrived  here  in 
the  beginning  of  last  year.  Alas  !  if  you  were  destined  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  such  a  visionary,  and  if,  to  combat  your  reluct- 
ance they  had  determined  to  kee])  you  prisoner  for  an  indefinite 
period  in  this  frightful  castle,  with  suj-pnses,  terrors,  and  agita- 
tions for  your  daily  fare — nothing  to  be  seen  but  tears,  exor- 
cisms, and  extravagances — expecting  a  cure  w^hich  will  never 
happen — you  would  be  quite  disenchanted  with  the  fine  man- 
ners of  Albert,  and  the  honied  words  of  the  family." 

"  It  is  not  credible,"  said  Consuelo,  "  that  they  would  unite 
you  against  your  will  to  a  man  whom  you  do  not  love.  You 
appear  to  be  the  idol  of  your  relatives." 

"  They  will  not  force  me;  they  know  that  would  be  impos- 
sible. But  they  forget  that  Albert  is  not  the  only  husband 
who  would  suit  me,  and  God  knows  when  they  will  give  up 
the  foolish  hope  that  the  affection  with  which  I  at  first  re- 
garded him  will  return.  And  then  my  poor  father,  who  has 
here  wherewith  to  satisfy  his  passion  for  the  chase,  finds 
himself  so  well  off  in  this  horrible  castle,  that  he  will  always 
discover  some  pretext  for  retarding  our  departure.  Ah  !  if  you 
only  knew  some  secret,  my  dear  Xina,  to  make  all  the  game 
in  the  country  perish  in  one  night,  you  would  render  mo  an  in- 
estimable service." 

"  i  can  do  nothing,  unfortunately,  but  try  to  amuse  you  by 
giving  you  lessons  in  music,  and  chatting  with  you  in  the  even- 
ings when  you  are  not  inclincîd  to  sleep.  I  shall  do  my  utmost 
to  soothe  and  to  compose  you." 

"You  remind  mo,"  said  Amelia,  " that  I  have  not  related 
the  remainder  of  the  story.  I  shall  begin  at  once,  that  I  may 
not  keep  you  up  too  Into. 

"  Some  days  aftci*  his  mysterious  absence,  which  ho  still  be- 
lieved had  only  lasted  seven  days.  Albert  remarked  the  absence 
of  the  abbe,  and  asked  whei-e  he  had  gone. 

"  '  His  presence  was  no  longer  necessary,'  they  replied;  '  he 
returned  to  his  own  pursuits.  Did  you  not  observe  his  absence?' 

"  *  I  perceiv(Ml,'  i-epliod  Albtirt,  '  that  something  was  needful 
to  comjilete  my  sullering,  but  T  ditl  not  know  M-hat  it  was,' 
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"  '  You  suffer  much  then,  Albert';'  asked  tho  cauones«. 

"  'Much;'  he  rephed,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  Avho  had  been 
asked  if  he  had  slept  well. 

"  'And  the  abbé  was  obnoxious  to  you?'  said  Count  Chris- 
tian. 

"  '  Very,'  he  replied,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  '  And  why,  my  son,  did  you  not  say  so  sooner?  AVhy  have 
you  borne  for  so  long-  a  time  the  presence  of  a  man  whom  you 
so  much  disliked,  without  informiao:  me  of  it?  Do  you  doubt. 
my  dear  child,  that  I  should  have  quickly  terminated  your 
sufferings  V 

"  '  It  was  but  a  feeble  addition  to  my  grief,'  said  Albert, 
with  frightful  tranquillity;  '  and  your  goodness,  which  I  do  not 
doubt,  my  dear  father,  would  have  but  slightly  relieved  it.  by 
giving  me  another  superintendent.' 

"  *  Say  another  travelling  companion,  my  son;  you  employ 
an  expression  injurious  to  my  tenderness.' 

"  '  Your  tenderness  was  the  cause  of  your  anxiety,  my  father. 
You  couid  not  be  aware  of  the  evil  you  inflicted  on  me  in  send- 
ing me  from  this  house,  where  it  was  designed  by  Providence  1 
should  remain  till  its  lAnns  for  me  should  bo  accomplished. 
You  thought  to  labour  for  my  cure  and  repose;  but  I  knew 
better  what  was  good  for  us  l>oth — 1  knew  that  I  should  obey 
you — and  this  duty  I  have  fulfilled.' 

'   "  '  I  know  your  virtue  and  your  aflection,  Albert;  but  can 
you  not  explain  yourself  more  clearly  ?' 

"  '  That  is  very  easy,'  replied  Albert;  '  and  the  time  is  come 
that  I  should  do  so.' 

"  Albert  spoke  so  calmly  that  we  thought  the  fortunate  mo- 
ment had  arrived  when  his  soul  should  cease  to  be  a  melancholy 
enigma.  AVe  pressed  around  him,  and  encouraged  him  by  our 
looks  and  caresses  to  oi)en  his  heart  for  the  iu*st  time  in  his 
life.  He  appeared  at  length  inclined  to  do  so,  and  spoke  as 
follows: — 

"  '  You  have  always  looked  upon  me,'  said  he,  '  and  still  con- 
tinue to  look  upon  mo,  as  in  ill- health  and  a  madman.  Did  I 
not  feel  for  you  all  infinite  respect  and  aftection,  I  should  per- 
haps have  widened  the  abyss  which  separates  us,  and  I  should 
have  shown  you  that  you  are  in  a  world  of  errors  and  prejudices, 
whilst  Heaven  has  given  me  access  to  a  sphere  of  light  and 
truth.  But  you  could  not  understand  me  without  giving  up 
what  constitutes  your  tranquillity,  your  security,  and  your 
creed.  AN'hen,  borne  away  by  my  enthusiasm,  imprudent 
words  escaped  me,  I  soon  found  I  had  done  you  harm  in 
wishing  to  root  up  your  chimeras  and  display  before  your  en- 
feebled eyes  the  burning  Ilame  which  1  bore  about  with  me. 
All  the  details  and  habits  of  your  life,  all  the  fibres  of  your 
heart,  all  the  springs  of  your  intellect,  are  so  bound  up  togetlier, 
BO  trammelled  with  falsehood  and  darkness,  that  1  should  but 
seem  to  inflict  death  instead  of  life.  Tliere  is  a  voice,  however, 
■which  cries  to  me  in  watching  and  in  sleep,  in  calm  and  in  storm. 
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to  enlighten  and  convert  yon.  But  I  am  too  loving  and  too 
weak  a  man  to  undertake  it.  When  I  see  your  eyes  full  of 
tears,  your  bosoms  heave,  your  foreheads  bent  down — M-hen  I 
feel  that  I  bring  only  sorrow  and  terror — I  fly,  I  hide  myself, 
to  resist  the  cry  of  conscience  and  the  commands  of  destiny.  Be- 
hold the  cause  of  my  illness!  Behold  my  torment,  my  cross, 
my  sufferingi     Do  you  understand  me  now?' 

"  My  uncle,  my  aunt,  and  the  chaplain,  understood  this 
much — that  Albert  had  ideas  of  morality  and  religion  totally 
different  from  their  own;  but,  timid  as  devout,  they  feared  to 
go  too  far,  and  dared  not  encourage  his  frankness.  As  to  my- 
self, I  Avas  only  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities 
of  his  childhood  and  youth,  and  I  did  not  at  all  understand  it. 
Besides,  I  was  at  this  time  like  yourself,  JSina,  and  knew  very 
little  of  this  Hussitism  and  Lutheranism  which  I  have  since 
heard  so  much  of,  whilst  the  controversies  between  Albert  and 
the  chaplain  overwhelmed  me  with  weariness.  I  expected  a 
more  ample  explanation,  but  it  did  not  ensue.  '  I  see,'  said 
Albert,  struck  with  the  silence  around  him,  *  that  you  do  not 
wish  to  understand  me,  for  fear  of  understanding  too  much. 
Be  it  so,  then.  Your  blindness  has  borne  bitter  fruits.  Ever 
unhappy,  ever  alone,  a  stranger  among  those  1  love,  I  have 
neither  refuge  nor  stay  but  in  the  consolation  which  has  been 
promised  me.' 

"  '  AVhat  is  this  consolation,  my  son  ?'  said  Count  Christian, 
deeply  afflicted.  '  C^ould  it  not  come  from  us  ?  Shall  we  never 
undei'stand  each  other  ?' 

"  '  Never,  my  father;  let  us  love  each  other,  since  that  alone 
is  permitted.  Heaven  is  my  witness,  that  our  immense  and 
irreparable  disagreement  has  never  diminished  the  love  I  bear 
you.' 

"  '  And  is  not  that  enough  ?'  said  the  canoness,  taking  one 
hand,  while  her  brother  pressed  Albert's  other  hand  in  his  own. 
'  Can  you  not  forget  your  wild  ideas,  your  strange  belief,  and 
live  fondly  in  the  midst  of  us  ?' 

"  '  I  do  live  on  affection,'  replied  Albert.  '  It  is  a  blessing 
which  produces  good  or  evil,  according  as  our  faith  is  a  com- 
mon one  or  otherwise.  Our  hearts  arc  in  union,  dear  Aunt 
Wenceslawa,  but  our  intellects  arc  at  war;  and  this  is  a  great 
misfortune  for  us  all.  I  know  it  will  not  end  for  centuries. 
Therefore  I  await  the  happiness  that  has  been  promised  me, 
and  which  gives  mo  powor  to  hope  on,' 

"  *  AVhat  is  that  blessing,  Albert?  can  you  not  toll  me?' 

"  '  No,  T  cannot  tell  you,  because  1  do  not  know.  My  mother 
has  not  allowed  a  wofk  to  pass  without  announcing  it  to  me  in 
my  sleep,  and  all  the  voices  of  the  forest  have  lepeated  it  to  mo 
as  often  as  1  have  questioned  them.  An  angel  often  hovers 
above  the  stone  of  terror,  and  shows  me  his  pale  and  luminous 
face,  at  that  ominous  place,  under  tlu;  shnde  of  that  oak,  where, 
when  my  cont(;mporarie3  called  me  /iska,  1  was  transported 
with  the  anger  of  the  Lord,  and  became  for  the  first  time  the 
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instrument  of  his  vençreance;  at  the  foot  of  that  rook,  where, 
when  I  called  mvselt  Wratislaw,  I  saw  the  mutilated  and  dis- 
figured head  of  inv  father  Withold  stricken  ofi"  by  one  blow  of 
a'sabre — a  fearful'expiation ,  which  taught  me  to  know  sorrow 
and  pitv — a  dav  of  tatal  retribution,  when  the  Lutheran  blood 
washed"  awav  the  catholic  blood,  and  made  me  a  weak  and 
tender  man  in  the  place  of  the  man  of  fanaticism  and  destruc- 
tion, which  I  had  been  a  hundred  years  before — ' 

••'Divine  goodness:'  said  my  aunt  crossing  herself,  *  his 
madness  has  seized  him  again  !' 

"  '  Do  not  interrupt  him,  sister,'  said  Count  Christian,  mak- 
ing a  great  effort,  '  let  him  explain  himself.  Speak,  my  son, 
what  did  the  angel  say  to  you  upon  the  stone  of  terror  r' 

"  '  He  told  me" that  my  consolation  was  near.'  replied  Albert, 
his  face  glo^ving  with  enthusiasm.  '  and  that  it  would  descend 
upon  my  heart"  as  soon  as  I  had  completed  my  twenty -ninth 
vear!' 

"  My  uncle  drooped  his  head  upon  his  breast.  Albert  seemed 
to  allude  to  his  death,  in  designating  the  age  at  which  his  mo- 
ther died,  and  it  appears  she  had  ot'ten  predicted  that  neither 
she  nor  her  sons  would  reach  the  age  of  thirty.  It  seems  that 
my  aunt  Wanda  was  also  somewhat  visionary,  to  sav  the 
least;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  any  precise  infor- 
mation on  this  subject.  It  is  a  very  sad  recollection  to  my 
un<"le,  and  no  one  about  him  dares  to  awaken  it. 

"  The  chaplain  endeavoured  to  banish  the  unpleasant  feel- 
ing which  this  prediction  had  occasioned,  by  leading  Albert  to 
explain  himself  respecting  the  abbé.  It  was  on  that  point  the 
conversation  had  bei^un. 

••  Albert  on  his  side  made  a  great  effort  to  answer  him.  '  I 
speak  to  you  of  things  divine  and  eternal,'  replied  he,  after  a 
little  hesitation,  '  and  you  recall  to  my  mind  the  short  and 
fleeting  concerns  of  time — those  childisli  and  ephemeral  cares, 
the  record  of  which  is  almost  effaced  within  me.' 

■"Speak,  my  son,  speak:'  returned  Count  Cliristian;  *we 
must  strive  to  know  you  this  day.' 

"  '  You  have  never  known  mo,  father,'  replie<l  Albert,  '  and 
you  will  not  know  mo  in  what  you  call  this  life.  But  if  you 
wish  to  know  why  I  travelled,  why  I  endured  that  unfaithful 
and  careless  guardian,  whom  you  had  attached  to  my  steps 
like  a  greed v  and  lazy  dog  to  the  arm  of  a  blind  man,  I  will 
tell  you  in  a' few  words.  I  had  caused  you  enough  of  suffering. 
It  was  my  duty  to  withdraw  from  your  sight,  a  son  rebellious 
to  vour  teachings  and  dt-af  to  voiir  remonstrances.  1  knew 
Will  that  I  should  not  be  cured  of  what  you  «'ailed  my  insanity; 
bul  vou  HKiuiriMl  l)oth  repos«>  and  hopt\  and  I  consented  to  re- 
move myself.  You  oxacted  from  m«'  a  promise  that  1  would 
not  8«'parate,  without  your  consent,  from  the  guide  you  had 
given  me,  an<l  that  I  wouhl  permit  myjîelf  to  be  conducted  by 
Rim  ov<'r  the  worhl.  I  wislie<l  to  k«'ep  mv  promist\  I  wished 
also  that  he  should  sust^iin  your  hope  ani\  your  confidence,  by 
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giving  you  an  account  of  my  gentleness  and  patience.  I  Aras 
gentle  and  patient.  I  closed  my  heart  and  my  ears  against 
him;  he  had  the  sagacity  not  even  to  think  of  "opening  tliem. 
He  led  me  about,  dressed  me,  and  fed  me  like  a  child.  1  re- 
nounced the  idea  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  life  as  I  thought  they 
ought  to  be  fulfilled.  I  accustomed  myself  to  see  misery,  in- 
justice, and  folly  reign  upon  the  earth.  I  have  seen  men  and 
their  institutions,  and  indignation  has  given  place  to  pity  in 
my  heart,  for  I  have  seen  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  oppressed 
were  less  than  those  of  their  oppressors.  In  my  childhood  I 
loved  only  the  victims:  now  I  feel  charity  for  the  executioners — 
melancholy  penitents,  Avho  endure  in  this  generation  the  pun- 
ishment of  crimes  which  they  have  committed  in  former  exist- 
ences, and  whom  Clod  condemns  to  be  A\icked,  a  sufiering 
which  is  a  thousand  times  more  cruel  than  that  of  being  their 
innocent  prey.  This  is  why  I  now  give  alms  only  to  relieve 
myself  personally  from  tlie  weight  of  liches.  without  torment- 
ing you  with  my  sermonizing — knowing,  as  I  now  do,  that  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  happiness,  since  the  time  for  being 
good,  to  speak  the  language  of  men,  is  still  far  olF.' 

"  *  And  now  that  you  are  delivered  from  this  superintendent, 
as  you  call  him,  now  that  you  can  live  tranquilly,  without  hav- 
ing befoi-e  your  eyes  the  spectacle  of  miseries  which  you  extin- 
guish cue  by  one  about  you,  without  being  restrained  by  any 
one  in  your  generous  disposition,  can  you  not  make  an  effort  to 
banish  these  mental  disquietudes?' 

"  '  Do  not  ask  me  any  more  questions,  my  dear  parents,'  re- 
plied Albert;  '  I  shall  not  ^peak  any  more  to-day.' 

"  He  kej^'t  his  word  and  even  more:  for  he  did  not  open  his 
lips  for  a  whole  week. 
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"  Albert's  history  will  be  concluded  in  a  few  words,  my  dear 
Porporina,  because,  unless  I  repeat  what  you  have  already 
heard,  T  have  not  much  more  to  tell  you.  The  conduct  of  my 
cousin  during  the  eighteen  months  which  I  have  passed  here, 
has  been  a  continual  repetition  of  the  extravagancies  of  which  I 
have  informed  you.  Only  Albert's  pretended  recollection  of 
what  he  had  been,  and  what  he  had  seen,  in  past  ages,  assumed 
an  appearance  of  frightful  reality,  when  he  began  to  manifest 
a  peculiar  and  truly  wonderful  faculty  of  which  you  may  have 
heard,  but  in  whi(;h  I  did  not  believe  until  I  saw  the  proofs  he 
gave  of  it.  This  faculty  is  called,  1  am  told,  in  other  countries, 
the  second  sight;  and  those  wlio  possess  it  arc  objects  of  great 
veneration  among  superstitious  i)eople.  As  for  me,  who  know 
not  what  to  think  of  it,  and  will  not  undertake  to  give  you  a 
reasonable  explanation,  it  only  adils  an  additional  motive  to 
deler  me  from  becoming  the  wife  of  a  man  who  could  see  all 
my  actions,  even  if  1  ^s■erc  a  hiiudn-d  leagues  oHj  and  who  could 
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almost  read  my  thoughts.  Sach  a  wife  oa^ht  to  be  at  least  a 
saint,  and  how  could  she  be  one  with  a  man  who  seems  to  have 
made  a  compact  with  Satanf 

*'  You  have  the  happy  privilege  of  being  able  to  jest  on  every 
subject,'  said  Consuelo;  "  I  wonder  at  the  cheerfalp.ess  with 
which  you  speak  of  things  which  make  my  hair  stand  on  end. 
In  what  does  this  second  sight  consist?'' 

"  Albert  sees  and  hears  what  no  one  else  can  see  and  hear. 
When  a  person  whom  he  loves  is  coming,  although  no  one  ex- 
pects him,  Albert  announces  his  approach,  and  goes  to  meet 
him  an  hourbeforehaud.  In  the  same  way  also  he  retires  and 
shuts  himself  up  in  his  chamber,  when  he  feels  that  any  one 
whom  he  dislikes  is  about  to  visit  us. 

"  One  day  when  he  was  walking  with  my  father  in  a  by- 
path on  the  mountains,  he  suddenly  stopped  and  made  a  wide 
circuit  through  rocks  and  brushwood,  in  order  not  to  pass  near 
a  certain  place,  which  nevertheless  presented  nothing  peculiar 
in  its  appearance.  They  returned  by  the  same  path  a  few  mo- 
ments after,  and  Albert  again  took  the  same  precaution.  My 
father,  who  observed  this  movement,  pretended  to  have  lost 
something,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  him  to  the  foot  of  a  cedar 
which  appeared  to  be  the  object  of  his  repugnance.  2Sot  only 
did  Albert  avoid  approaching  it,  but  he  atiected  even  not  to  walk 
upon  the  shadow  which  the  tree  cast  over  the  path;  and  while 
my  father  passed  and  repassed  under  it,  he  manifested  extra- 
ordinary uneasiness  and  anguish.  At  last,  my  father  having 
stopped  altogether  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  Albert  uttered  ;i  cry 
and  hastily  called  him  back.  But  he  refused  for  a  long  time 
to  explain  himself  respecting  this  fancy,  and  it  Mas  only  when 
overcome  by  the  prayers  of  the  whole  family,  that  he  declared 
that  the  tree  marked  the  placeof  a  burial,  and  that  a  great  crime 
had  Ixvm  committed  on  this  spot.  The  chaplain  thought  that 
if  Albert  knew  of  any  murder  which  had  formerly  been  com- 
mitted ill  that  place,  it  was  his  duty  to  inform  I'lim  of  it,  in 
order  to  give  Christian  burial  to  the  abandoned  tK.»nes. 

"  '  Take  care  what  you  do,'  said  Albert,  with  an  air  at  the 
some  time  sad  and  ironical,  which  he  often  assumes.  '  The 
man,  woman,  and  child  whom  you  will  hnd  there  were 
Hussites,  and  it  was  the  drunkard  Wcncesla-s  who  had  their 
throats  cut  by  his  soldiers  one  night  when  he  was  concealed 
in  our  woods,  and  was  afraid  of  being  observed  and  betrayed 
by  them.* 

"  Nothing  more  was  said  to  my  cousin  respecting  this  eir- 
cnmstaiK'e.  But  my  uncle,  who  wished  to  know  if  it  was  an 
iii8i)iration,  or  merely  a  caprice  on  his  part,  causenl  a  search  to 
l>c  niable  during  the  niglit  at  the  place  whicli  my  father  pointtsi 
out.  Tliey  found  the  ^*keietons  of  a  man,  a  woman,  an«l  a  child. 
The  man  was  cov{>re  I  with  one  of  those  enormous  wooileu 
sliK'lds  wliich  t!ie  Hussites  carrit'<i,  and  wliichaix»  easily  recog- 
nised by  the  chalice  engraved  u]>on  them,  with  this  device  m 
JiUtin  iirouiid  it:    '■OJhath,  h'.xu  hitt<r  w  thy  cmunii  to  (fw 
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u'icked;  but  refreshinci  to  Mm  luhose  actions  have  been  just,  and 
directed  ivith  reference  to  thee!'* 

"  The  bones  were  transferred  to  a  more  retired  spot  in  the 
forest,  and  when,  several  days  after,  Albert  passed  the  foot 
of  the  cedar  a  second  thne,  my  father  remarked  that  he  mani- 
fested no  repugnance  at  walkmg  on  the  place,  which  ueverthe-  • 
less  had  been  again  covered  with  stones  and  sand,  and  in 
which  nothing  appeared  changed.  He  did  not  even  remem- 
ber the  emotion  he  experienced  on  that  occasion,  and  had  some 
difficulty  in  recalling  it  to  his  mind  on  its  being  mentioned. 

"  '  You  must  be  mistaken,'  said  ho  to  my  father,  '  and  I  must 
have  been  varned  in  some  other  place.  I  am  certain  there  is 
nothing  here,  for  I  feel  no  cold,  nor  pain,  nor  shivering  1' 

"  jVEy  aunt  was  inclined  to  attribute  this  power  of  divination 
to  the  special  favourer  Providence;  but  Albert  is  so  melan- 
choly, so  tormented,  so  unhappy,  that  one  can  hardly  think 
Providence  would  have  bestowed  on  him  so  fatal  a  gift.  If  I 
believed  in  the  devil,  I  should  much  sooner  embrace  the  sup« 
position  of  our  chaplain,  Avho  charges  all  Albert's  hallucina- 
tions to  his  account.  My  uncle  Christian,  who  is  a  more  sen- 
sible man,  and  firmer  in  his  religious  belief  than  any  of  the 
rest  of  us,  explains  many  of  these  things  very  reasonably.  Ke 
believes,  that,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  by  the  Jesuits 
during  and  after  the  thirty  years'  war,  to  burn  all  the  heretical 
writings  in  Bohemia,  and  particularly  those  which  were  found  at 
the  Castle  of  the  Giants,  notwithstanding  the  minute  searches 
made  by  the  chaplain  in  every  corner  after  the  death  of  my 
aunt  AVanda,  some  historical  documents  of  the  time  of  the 
Hussites  must  have  remained  concealed  in  a  secret  place  un- 
known to  everybody,  and  Albert  must  have  found  them.  He 
thinks  that  the  reading  of  those  dangerous  papers  has  vividly 
impressed  his  diseased  imagination,  and  that  he  attributes  to 
a  supernatural  recollection  of  previous  existences  upon  earth, 
the  impression  which  he  then  received  of  many  details  now  un- 
known, but  minutely  detailed  in  tliese  manuscripts.  The  stories 
he  relates  to  us  can  thus  be  naturally  explained,  as  well  as  his 
otherwise  inexplicable  disappearances  for  days  and  whole 
weeks;  for  it  is  as  well  to  inform  you  that  these  have  been  re- 
peated several  times,  and  it  is  impossible  to  suj^pose  they  can 
be  accomplished  out  of  the  chateau.  Kvery  time  he  has  so 
disappeared  it  has  been  impossible  to  discover  him,  and  we  are 
certain  that  no  peasant  has  ever  given  him  refuge  or  nourish- 
ment. W<i  know  to  a  certainty  that  he  has  fits  of  lethargy 
which  keep  him  confined  to  his  chamber  whole  days.  When- 
ever the  door  is  broken  open  and  much  noise  made  around 
him,  he  falls  into  convulsions.  Therefore  they  take  good  care 
not  to  do  this,  but  leave  him  to  his  trance.    At  such  moments 

*  "  O  Mois  (luain  est  amara  meinuria  tua  liouiinihus  injiistis,  viro  quieto 
cujus  Dinnes  res  ,fi7tnt  nrditidta  ct  ad  hoc'  Tliis  sentence  is  taken  from  the 
Bible.  Rut  there  the  ricfi  are  named  instead  of  the  wicke<l,  and  tlio  poor  in- 
stead of  tlie  just. 
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extraordinary  things  certainly  take  place  in  his  mind;  but  no 
sound,  no  outward  agitation  betrays  them,  and  we  are  only  in- 
formed of  them  afterwards  by  his  conversations.  When  he 
recovers  from  this  state,  he  appears  relieved  and  restored  to 
reason;  but  by  degrees  the  agitation  returns  and  goes  on  in- 
creasing, until  it  overpowers  him.  It  would  seem  that  he  fore- 
sees the  duration  of  these  crises;  for  when  they  are  about  to 
be  long,  he  goes  to  a  distance,  or  conceals  himself  in  some  lurk- 
ing-place, which,  it  is  supposed,  must  be  a  grotto  of  the  moun- 
tain, or  a  subterranean  chamber  in  the  chateau,  known  to  him 
alone.  Hitherto  no  one  has  l>een  able  to  discover  it,  and  any 
attempt  to  do  so  is  the  more  difficult,  as  we  cannot  M-atch  him, 
and  he  is  made  dangerously  ill  if  any  one  follows  him,  observes 
him,  or  even  questions  him.  It  has  been  therefore  thought 
best  to  leave  him  entirely  free,  since  we  have  come  to  regard 
these  absences,  which  were  at  the  commencement  so  terrifying, 
as  favourable  crises  in  his  malady.  "When  they  occur,  my  aunt 
suffers  the  most  acute  anxiety,  and  my  uncle  prays,  but  nobody 
stirs;  and  as  to  myself,  I  can  assure  you  I  am  growing  very 
insensible  on  the  subject.  Anxiety  has  been  succeeded  by 
ennui  and  disgust  and  I  would  rather  die  than  marry  this 
maniac.  I  admit  his  noble  qualities;  but  though  it  may  seem 
to  you  that  I  ought  to  disregard  his  phantasies,  since  they  are 
the  effect  of  his  malady,  I  confess  that  they  irritate  me,  and 
are  a  thorn  in  my  life  and  that  of  my  family." 

"  That  seems  to  me  somewhat  unjust,  dear  Baroness,"  said 
CJonsuelo.  "  That  you  have  a  repugnance  to  becoming  Count 
Albert's  vnfe  I  can  now  understand  very  well:  but  that  vou 
should  lose  your  interest  in  him,  I  confess  I  do  not  under- 
stand at  all." 

*'  It  is  because  I  cannot  drive  from  my  mind  the  idea  that 
there  is  something  voluntary  in  the  poor  man's  madness.  It 
is  certain  that  he  has  groat  force  of  character,  and  that  on  a 
thousand  occasi<»ns  he  has  considerable  control  over  himself. 
He  can  put  off'  the  attacks  of  his  malady  at  will.  I  have  seen 
him  master  them  with  much  power,  when  those  around  him 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  consider  them  in  a  serious  light.  On 
the  contrary,  whenever  ho  sees  us  disposed  to  credulity  and 
fear,  he  appears  to  wish  to  produce  an  effect  on  us  by  his  ex- 
travagancies, and  to  abuse  our  weakness  towards  him.  This 
is  why  I  feel  annoyed,  and  frequently  long  for  his  pjitron  Beel- 
zebub U)  come  for  him  at  once,  that  we  may  be  freed  from 
his  presence." 

"  These  are  very  severe  witticisms,"  said  Consuelo,  "  respect- 
ing so  unhappy  a  being,  and  one  whose  mental  malady  seems 
U)  me  more  poetical  and  marvellous  than  repulsive." 

"As  you  pleaso,  dear  Porporina,"  rctuniod  Amelia.  "Ad- 
mire these  sorceries  as  much  as  you  will,  if  you  can  believe  in 
them.  As  for  me,  I  bwk  upon  such  things  in  the  same  light 
as  our  chaplain,  wIk»  recommends  his  soul  to  G<k1,  and  dot^s 
not  take  any  paius  t<>  understand  them.     I  take  refuge  iu  thp 
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îinns  of  reason,  and  excuso  myself  from  explaining  what  I  am 
lïure  must  be  capable  of  a  very  natural  explanation,  though  at 
present  unknown  to  us.  The  only  thing  certain  in  my  cousin's 
miserable  lot  is,  that  his  reason  has  entirely  disappeared,  and 
that  imagination  has  whirled  him  to  such  a  distance  from 
earth  that  all  his  sight  and  sense  are  gone.  And  since  I  must 
speak  plainly,  and  use  the  word  Avhich  my  poor  uncle  Christian 
was  obliged  to  utter  with  tears,  at  the  knees  of  the  empress 
Maria-Theresa,  who  is  not  to  be  satisfied  with  half  answers  or 
half  explanations — in  one  word,  Albert  of  Rudolstadt  is  mad  : 
or  insane,  if  you  consider  that  epithet  more  polite." 

Consuelo  only  answered  by  a  deep  sigh.  At  that  instant 
Amelia  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  very  hateful  person,  and  to  have 
a  heart  of  iron.  She  tried  to  excuse  her  in  her  own  eyes,  by 
reflecting  upon  what  she  must  have  suflered  during  eighteen 
months  of  a  life  so  sad,  and  filled  with  such  painful  emotions. 
Then  returning  to  her  own  misfortune,  "  Ah!"  thought  she, 
"  why  cannot  1  place  Anzoleto's  fault  to  the  score  of  madness! 
If  he  had  fallen  into  delirium  in  the  midst  of  the  intoxications 
and  deceptions  of  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  I  feel  that 
I  should  not  have  loved  him  any  less;  I  should  only  require  to 
know  that  his  unfaithfulness  and  ingratitude  proceeded  from 
insanity,  to  adore  him  as  before  and  fly  to  his  assistance." 

Several  days  passed  without  Albert's  giving,  either  by  his 
manner  or  his  conversation,  the  least  confirmation  of  his 
cousin's  assertions  respecting  the  derangement  of  his  mind; 
but  one  day  the  chaplain  having  unintentionally  contradicted 
him,  he  began  to  utter  some  incoherent  sentences,  and  then,  as 
if  he  were  himself  sensible  of  it,  rushed  hastily  out  of  the  saloon 
and  ran  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber.  They  thought  ho 
would  remain  there  a  long  time;  but  an  hour  afterwards,  he 
re-entered,  pale  and  languishing,  dragged  himself  from  chair 
to  chair,  moved  around  Consuelo  without  seeming  to  pay  any 
more  attention  to  her  than  on  other  days,  and  ended  by  seek- 
ing refuge  in  the  deep  embrasure  of  a  window,  where  he  leaned 
his  head  on  his  hands,  and  remained  perfectly  motionless. 

It  was  the'  hour  of  Amelia's  music  lesson,  and  she  expressed 
a  wish  to  take  it,  in  order,  as  she  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Con- 
suelo, to  drive  away  that  gloomy  figure  which  destroyed  all  her 
gaiety,  and  difluscd  a  sepulchral  odour  through  the  apartment. 

"  I  think,"  replied  (jonsuelo,  "  that  we  had  better  go  up  to 
yourVipai'tuicnt;  your  spinet  will  do  for  the  accompaniment. 
It  it  be  true  that  Count  Albert  does  not  like  music,  why  «aug- 
ment his  suflerings,  and  oonsofiuently  those  of  his  family?" 

Amelia  yielded  to  this  last  consideration,  and  they  ascended 
together  to  her  apartment,  the  door  of  which  they  h'ft  open, 
because  they  found  it  a  littli-  smoky.  Amelia,  as  usual,  wished 
to  go  on  in  hei"  own  way,  with  showy  and  bi'illiant  cavatinas; 
Ijoit  Consuelo,  who  began  to  show  hiii'selt  strict,  made  her  try 
several  simple  and  serious  airs,  taken  from  tho  religious  songs 
of  l*alestrina,    The  young  baroness  yawned,  became  impatient, 
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and  declared  that  the  music  was  barbarous,  and  would  send 
her  to  sleep. 

•'  That  is  because  you  do  not  understand  it,"'  said  Consuelo. 
"  Let  me  sing  some  passages,  to  show  you  that  it  is  admirably 
written  for  the  voice,  besides  being  sublime  and  lofty  in  its 
character." 

She  seated  herself  at  the  spinet,  and  began  to  sing.  It  was 
the  first  time  she  had  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  old  château, 
and  she  found  the  bare  and  lofty  walls  so  admh'ably  adapted 
for  sound,  that  she  gave  herself  up  entirely  to  the  pleasure 
which  she  experienced.  Her  voice,  long  mute,  since  the  last 
evening  when  she  sang  at  San  Samuel — that  evening  when 
she  fainted,  broken  down  by  fatigue  and  sorrow — instead  of 
being  impaired  by  so  much  suffering  and  agitation,  was  more 
beautiful,  more  maiwellous,  more  thrilling  than  ever.  Ameha 
Avas  at  the  same  time  transported  and  affrighted.  She  was  at 
length  beginning  to  understand  that  she  did  not  know  any- 
thing, and  that  perhaps  she  never  could  learn  anything,  when 
the  pale  and  pensive  figure  of  Albert  suddenly  appeared,  in 
the  middle  of  the  apartment,  in  front  of  the  two  young  girls, 
and  remained  motionless  and  apparently  deeply  moved  imtil 
the  end  of  the  piece.  It  was  only  then  that  Consuelo  perceived 
him,  and  was  somewhat  terrified.  But  Albert,  falling  on  his 
knees,  and  raising  towards  her  his  large  dark  eyes,  swimming 
in  tears,  exclaimed  in  Spanish,  Amhout  the  least  German  ac- 
cent, "  O  Consuelo!  Consuelo.'  I  have  at  last  found  thee!" 

"  Consuelo?"  cried  the  astonished  girl,  expressing  herself  in 
the  same  language.  "  Why,  senor,  do  you  call  me  by  that 
name?" 

"  I  call  you  Consolation,"  replied  Albert,  stiU  speaking  in 
Spanish,  "  because  a  consolation  has  been  promised  to  my  de- 
solate life,  and  because  you  are  that  consolation  which  God  at 
last  grants  to  my  solitai-v  and  gloomy  existence." 

"  1  did  not  thiiik,"  said  AmeHa,  with  suppressed  rage,  "  that 
music  could  have  produced  so  prodigious  an  effect  on  my  dear 
cousin.  Nina's  voice  is  formed  to  accomplish  wonders,  I  con- 
fess; but  I  may  remark  to  both  of  you,  that  it  would  be  more 
polite  towards  me,  and  more  according  to  general  etiquette,  to 
use  a  language  which  1  can  understand." 

Albert  appeared  not  to  have  heard  a  word  of  what  his  be- 
trothed had  said.  He  remained  on  his  knees,  looking  at  Con- 
suelo with  indescribable  surprise  and  transport,  and  repeating 
in  a  tender  voice,  "  Consuelo!  Consuelo!"' 

"  But  what  is  it  he  calls  you  ?"  said  Amelia,  somewhat  pet- 
tishly,  to  her  companion. 

"  lie  is  asking  m(i  for  a  Spanish  air,  which  I  do  not  know," 
said  Consuelo,  much  agitatod;  "but  I  think  we  had  better 
stop,  for  music  seems  to  affect  him  deeply  to-day.  "  And  she 
rose  to  retire. 

"  Consuelo!''  repeated  Albert  in  Spanish,  "  if  you  leave  me, 
my  life  is  at  an  end,  and  I  will  nev.n-  return  to  earth  again!" 
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Saying  this,  he  fell  at  her  feet  in  a  swoon,  and  the  two  young 
girls,  terrified,  called  the  servants  to  caiTy  him  to  his  apart- 
ment, and  endeavom*  to  restore  him  to  consciousness. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Count  Albert  was  laid  softly  upon  his  bed;  and  while  one  of 
the  two  domestics  who  had  carried  him  searched  for  the  chai)- 
lain,  who  was  a  sort  of  family  physician,  and  the  other  for 
Count  Christian,  who  had  given  orders  that  he  should  always 
be  called  at  the  least  indisposition  of  his  son,  the  two  young 
girls,  Amelia  and  Consuelo,  went  in  quest  of  the  canoness. 
But  before  either  of  these  persons  could  reach  the  bedside  of 
the  invalid,  although  they  made  all  possible  haste,  Albert  had 
disappeared.  They  found  his  door  open,  his  bed  scarcely  marked 
by  the  momentary  repose  he  had  taken,  and  his  chamber  in  its 
accustomed  order.  They  sought  him  everywhere,  but,  as 
always  happened  in  similar  cases,  without  the  slightest  suc- 
cess; after  which  the  family  sank  into  the  sort  of  gloomy  resig- 
nation of  which  Ainelia  had  spoken  to  Consuelo,  and  seemed 
to  await  with  that  silent  terror  which  they  had  learned  to 
suppress,  the  always  hoped  for  and  always  uncertain  return  of 
this  singular  young  man. 

Although  Consuelo  could  have  wished  to  avoid  informing 
Albert's  parents  of  the  strange  scene  which  had  occurred  in 
Amelia's  apartment,  the  latter  did  not  fail  to  relate  the  whole, 
and  to  depict  in  vivid  colours  the  sudden  and  violent  effect 
which  Porporina's  singing  had  produced  upon  her  cousin. 

"  Then  it  is  very  certain  that  music  affects  him  unfavour- 
ably," replied  the  chaplain. 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Consuelo^  "  I  will  take  good  care  he 
shaU  not  hear  me;  and  when  I  am  engaged  with  the  young 
baroness,  we  will  shut  ourselves  up  so  closely  that  no  nound 
can  reach  Count  Albert's  ears." 

"  That  will  be  a  great  annoyance  to  you,  my  dear  young 
lady,"  said  the  canoness;  "ah!  it  is  not  my  fault  that  your 
residence  here  is  not  more  agreeable." 

"  I  wish  to  share  both  your  sorrows  and  your  joys,"  returned 
('onsuelo,  "and  I  ask  no  higher  satisfaction  than  to  bo  made 
a  partaker  of  them  by  your  confidence  and  your  friendship." 

"  You  are  a  noble  girl  !"  said  the  canoness,  extending  to 
her  long  hand,  dry  and  polished  as  yellow  ivory.  "  But  lis- 
ten," added  she;  "  1  do  not  believe  that  music  really  does  harm 
to  my  dear  Albert.  From  what  Amelia  has  related  of  this 
morning's  occuirence,  I  imagine  on  the  contrary  that  he 
experienced  too  vivid  a  delight,  and  perhaps  his  sufl'ering 
arose  from  the  too  sudden  cessation  of  your  lovely  melodies. 
What  did  he  say  to  you  in  Spanish?  That  is  a  language 
which  he  speaks  perfectly  well,  as  he  does  many  others  which 
he  learned  in  his  travels  with  surprising  facility.     When  wo 
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ask  him  how  he  can  retain  so  many  different  languages,  he 
answers  that  he  knew  them  before  lie  was  born,  and  that  he 
merely  recalls  them — this  one,  because  he  spoke  it  twelve  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  another,  alasl  for  aught  I  know,  when  he 
was  at  the  crusades.  As  we  must  conceal  nothing  from  you, 
dear  Signora,  you  will  hear  strange  accounts  of  what  he  calls 
his  anterior  existences.  But  translate  to  me  in  our  German, 
which  you  already  spkeak  so  well,  the  meaning  of  the  words 
which  he  said  to  you  in  your  language,  with  which  none  of  us 
here  are  acquainted." 

Consuelo  at  that  moment  felt  an  embarrassment  for  which 
she  could  not  account.  Nevertheless  she  thought  it  best  to 
tell  nearly  the  whole  truth,  and  explained  that  Albert  had 
requested  her  to  go  on  playing,  and  not  to  leave  him,  since  she 
gave  him  much  consolation. 

"Consolation!"  cried  the  quick-witted  Amelia.  "Bid  he 
use  that  word?  You  know,  aunt,  how  significant  it  is  in  my 
cousin's  mouth." 

"  It  is,  in  fact,  a  word  which  he  has  frequently  on  his  lips." 
replied  Wenceslawa,  "and  which  seems  to  have  a  prophetic 
meaning  for  him;  but  I  see  nothing  on  this  occasion  which 
could  render  the  use  of  such  a  word  other  than  perfectly 
natural." 

"  But  what  was  that  which  he  repeated  so  often,  dear 
Porporina?"  returned  Amelia,  pertinaciously.  "  He  seemed  to 
repeat  a  particular  word  to  you  many  times,  but  from  my 
agitation  I  am  not  able  to  remember  what  it  was." 

"  I  did  not  understand  it  myself,"  replied  Consuelo,  making 
a  great  effort  to  tell  a  falsehood. 

"  My  dear  Xina,"  said  Amelia  to  her  in  a  whisper,  '*  you  are 
quick-witted  and  prudent;  as  for  me.  who  am  not  altogether 
stupid,  I  think  I  understand  very  well  that  you  are  the  mystic 
consolation  promised  l»y  the  vision  to  Albert  in  his  thirtieth 
year.  Do  not  think  to  conceal  from  me  that  you  understood 
this  even  better  than  I  did;  it  is  a  celestial  mission  of  which  I 
am  not  jealous." 

"  Listen,  dear  Porporina,"  said  the  canoness,  after  having 
reflected  for  a  tow  minutes;  "we  have  always  thought  that 
Albert,  when  ho  disayipoared  from  among  iis  in  a  manner 
which  might  almost  be  called  magical,  Avas  concealed  in  some 
place  not  far  oil' — in  the  house  perhaps — thanks  to  some  re- 
treat of  which  he  alone  has  the  secret.  I  know  not  why,  but 
it  soems  to  nn*  that  if  you  would  sing  at  this  moment  he  would 
liPîir  yf>u  and  come  to  us.  ' 

"  If  I  thought  so — "  said  Consuelo,  rea<ly  to  ol)ey. 

"  JUit  if  Albert  is  near  us,  and  the  effect  ot'  mu.>ic  should  be 
to  increase  his  alK'rratif)n  ?''  remarked  the  jealous  Amelia. 

"  Well,"  said  Count  Christian.  "  we  mr.st  make  the  trial.  I 
have  heard  that  the  incomparable  Farinelli  ha«l  the  power  of 
dissipating  by  his  voice  the  gl<»omy  melancholv  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  as  yoiin^  David  ha<l  that  of  calming  Ùxo  fury  of  îSaul 
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by  his  harp.  Try,  generous  Porporina;  so  pure  a  soul  as  j'ours 
must  exercise  a  salutary  influeuce  on  all  around  it." 

Consuelo,  much  moved,  seated  herself  at  the  harpsichord  and 
sang  a  Spanish  hymn  in  honour  of  Our  Lady  of  Consolation, 
which  her  mother  had  taught  her  when  a  child,  and  which 
began  with  these  words,  Consuelo  de  mi  alma,  "  Consolation 
of  my  soul,"  &c.  She  sang  with  so  pure  a  voice,  and  Avith  so 
much  unaffected  piety,  that  her  hosts  of  the  old  manor-house 
almost  forgot  the  object  of  their  anxieties,  and  gave  themselves 
up  to  sentiments  of  hope  and  of  faith.  A  profound  silence 
reigned  both  within  and  without  the  chateau;  the  doors  and 
windows  had  been  opened  in  order  that  Consuelo's  voice  might 
reach  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  moon  with  her  pale  and 
trembling  light  illumined  the  embrasures  of  the  vast  windows. 
All  was  calm,  and  a  sort  of  religious  serenity  succeeded  to  the 
anguish  they  had  felt,  v/hcn  a  deep  sigh,  as  if  breathed  forth 
from  a  human  breast,  responded  to  the  last  sounds  uttered  by 
Consuelo.  The  sigh  was  so  distinct  and  so  prolonged,  that  all 
present,  even  Baron  Frederick,  who,  half  awake,  turned  his  head 
as  if  some  one  had  called  him,  heard  it.  All  turned  pale  and 
looked  at  each  other,  as  if  to  say,  "  It  was  not  I;  was  it  you?" 
Amelia  could  not  repress  a  cry,  and  Consuelo,  to  whom  it 
seemed  as  if  the  sigh  proceeded  from  some  one  at  her  very  side, 
though  she  was  seated  at  the  harpsichord  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  family,  felt  so  alarmed  that  she  could  not  utter  a  word. 

"Divine  goodness!"  said  the  tei-rifiod  canoness,  "did  you 
hear  that  sigh  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth?" 

"  Say  rather,  aunt,"  cried  Amelia,  "that  it  passed  over  our 
heads  like  the  breath  of  night." 

"  Some  owl,  attracted  by  the  light,  must  have  flown  across 
the  apartment  v/liile  we  were  absorbed  by  the  music,  and  wc 
have  heard  the  fluttering  of  its  wings  at  the  moment  it  flew 
out  through  the  window."  Such  was  the  opinion  put  forward 
by  the  chaplain,  whose  teeth  nevertheless  chattered  with  fear. 

"I'erhaps  it  was  Albert's  dog,"  said  Count  Christian. 

"  Cynabre  is  not  here,"  replied  Amelia.  "AVherover  Albert 
IS,  Cynabre  is  always  Avith  him.  Some  one  certainly  sighed 
here  strangely.  If  I  dared  to  go  to  the  window,  I  would  see  if 
any  one  were  listening  in  the  garden  ;  but  even  if  my  life 
depended  on  it,  I  havo  not  strength  sufficient." 

"For  a  person  so  dovoid  of  prejudices,"  said  Consuelo  to  her 
in  a  low  voice,  and  forcing  a  smile,  "  for  a  little  French  philo- 
so]>her,  you  arc  not  very  brave,  my  dear  baroness;  1  will  try 
to  be  more  so." 

"J)o  not  go,  my  dear,"  replied  Amelia  aloud,  "nor  pretend 
to  be  valiant,  ibr  you  are  as  ])ale  as  death,  and  will  be  ill." 

"What  childish  fancies,  my  dear  Amelia!"  said  Count 
Christian,  advancing  towards  tlie  window  with  a  graven  and 
firm  &U\[).  i  le  looked  out,  saw  no  one,  closed  the  sash  calmly, 
and  said,  "  It  .seems  that  real  rvils  are  not  keen  enough  for  the 
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ardent  imaginations  of  women  ;  they  must  add  to  them  the  crea- 
tions of  their  own  brains,  always  too  ingenious  in  searching  for 
causes  of  suffering.  Certainly  that  sigh  had  nothing  myste- 
rious in  it;  some  one  of  us,  affected  by  the  beautiful  voice  and 
the  wonderful  talent  of  the  siguora,  must  have  breathed  forth 
his  admiration  unwittingly.  Perhaps  it  was  myself,  and  yet  I 
was  not  sensible  of  it.  Ah  :  Porporina,  if  you  should  not  suc- 
ceed in  curing  Albert,  at  least  you  know  how  to  pour  celestial 
balm  on  wounds  as  deep  as  his." 

The  words  of  this  pious  old  man,  always  wise  and  calm  in 
the  midst  of  the  domestic  misfortunes  which  overwhelmed  him, 
were  in  themselves  a  celestial  balm,  and  Consuelo  felt  their 
healing  effect.  She  was  tempted  to  throw  herself  on  her 
knees  before  him,  and  ask  his  blessing;  as  she  had  received 
that  of  Porpora  on  leaving  him,  and  that  of  Marcello  on  that 
bright  and  sunny  day  of  her  life,  which  had  been  the  com- 
mencement of  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  misfortunes. 

CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

Several  days  passed  over  without  their  hearing  any  news  of 
Count  Albert  ;  and  Consuelo,  to  whom  this  position  of  things 
appeared  dismal  in  the  extreme,  was  astonished  to  see  the 
Rudolstadt  family  bear  so  frightful  a  state  of  uncertainty 
without  evincing  either  despair  or  even  impatience.  Fami- 
liarity with  the  most  cruel  anxieties,  produces  a  sort  of  apparent 
apathy,  or  else  real  hardness  of  heart,  which  wounds  and 
almost  irritates  those  minds  whose  sensibility  has  not  yet  been 
blunted  by  long- continued  misfortune.  Consuelo,  a  prey  to  a 
sort  of  nightmare  in  the  midst  of  these  doleful  impressions  and 
inexplicable  occurrences,  was  astonished  to  see  that  the  order 
of  the  house  was  hardly  disturbed,  that  the  canoness  was  equally 
vigilant,  the  bai'on  equally  eager  for  the  chase,  the  chaplain 
regular  as  ever  in  the  same  devotional  exercises,  and  Amelia 
gay  and  trilling  as  usual.  The  cheerful  vivacity  of  the  latter 
was  what  particularly  oHended  Consuelo.  She  rould  not  con- 
ceive iiow  the  baroness  could  laugh  and  play,  while  she  herself 
could  hardly  read  or  work  with  her  needle.  The  canoness, 
however,  employed  herself  in  embroidering  an  altar  front  for 
the  chapel  of  the  castle.  It  was  a  masterpiece  of  patience, 
exquisite  workmanship,  and  neatness.  Hardly  had  she  made 
the  tour  of  the  house,  when  she  returned  t(>  seat  herself  at  her 
work,  were  it  only  to  add  a  few  stitches,  while  waiting  to  bo 
called  by  new  cares  to  the  barns,  the  kitchens,  or  the  cellars. 
One  slutuld  havt?  seen  with  how  much  imj)ortance  these  little 
c<jncerii8  were  treated,  and  how  that  diminutive  creature  hur- 
ried along,  at  a  pace  always  regular,  always  dignified  and 
measured,  but  novrr  .slackened,  througii  all  the  corners  of  her 
little  empire;  crossing  a  thousand  times  each  day  in  every 
direction  the  narrow  and  monotonous  surface  of  her  domestic 
domain.     >Vhat  also  seemed  strange  to  Consuelo  was  the 
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respect  and  admiration  which  the  family  and  country  in  gene" 
ral  attached  to  this  indefatigable  housekeeping — a  pursuit, 
which  the  old  lady  seemed  to  have  embraced  with  such  ardour 
and  jealous  observ^auce.  To  see  her  parsimoniously  regulating 
the  most  trifling  aftairs,  one  would  have  thought  her  covetous 
and  distrustful  ;  and  yet  on  important  occasions  she  displayed 
a  soul  deeply  imbued  with  noble  and  generous  sentiments.  But 
these  excellent  qualities,  especially  her  maternal  tenderness, 
which  gave  her  in  Consuelo's  eyes  so  sympathising  and  vene- 
rable an  air,  would  not  of  themselves  have  been  sufficient  in  the 
eyes  of  the  others  to  elevate  her  to  the  rank  of  the  heroine  of  the 
family.  She  required,  besides,  the  far  more  important  qualifi- 
cation of  a  scrupulous  attention  to  the  trifling  details  of  the 
household,  to  cause  her  to  be  appreciated  for  what  she  really 
was,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  a  woman  of  strong 
sense  and  high  moral  feeling.  Not  a  day  passed  that  Count 
Christian,  the  baron,  or  the  chaplain,  did  not  repeat  every  time 
she  turned  her  back,  "  How  much  wisdom,  how  much  courage, 
how  much  strength  of  mind  does  the  canoness  display!" 
Amelia  herself,  not  distinguishing  the  true  and  ennobling  pur- 
pose of  life,  in  the  midst  of  the  puerilities  which,  under  another 
form,  constituted  the  whole  of  hers,  did  not  venture  to  disparage 
her  aunt  under  this  point  of  view,  the  only  one  that,  in  Con- 
suelo's eyes,  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  bright  light  which  shone 
from  the  pure  and  loving  soul  of  the  hunchback  AVenceslawa. 
To  the  zingarella,  born  upon  the  highwayand  thrown  help- 
less on  the  world,  without  any  other  master  or  any  other 
protection  than  her  own  genius,  so  much  care,  so  much  activity 
and  intensity  of  thought  to  produce  such  miserable  results  as 
the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  certain  objects  and  cer- 
tain provisions,  appeared  a  monstrous  perversion  of  the  under- 
standing. She,  who  possessed  none  and  desired  none  of  the 
world's  riches,  was  grieved  to  see  a  lovely  and  generous  soul 
voluntarily  extinguish  itself  in  the  business  of  acquiring  wheat, 
wine,  wood,  hemp,  cattle,  and  furniture.  If  they  had  oftered 
her  all  these  goods,  so  much  desired  by  the  greater  part  of 
mankind,  she  would  have  asked,  instead,  a  moment  of  her 
former  happiness,  her  rags,  the  clear  and  lovely  sky  above  her 
head,  her  fresh  young  love  and  hor  lib(M-ty  upt»n  the  lagunes  of 
Venice — all  that  was  stamped  f)n  her  memory  in  more  and 
more  glowing  colours,  in  pi'oportion  as  she  receded  from  that 
gay  and  laughing  horizon  to  penetrate  into  the  frozen  sphere 
which  is  called  real  life! 

She  felt  her  heart  sink  in  hor  bosom  when  at  nightfall  she 
saw  the  old  canonesss,  followed  by  Hans,  take  an  immense 
])uncli  of  keys,  and  make  the  circuit  of  all  the  buildings  and 
all  the  coui-ts,  <;losing  the  least  oj^enings,  and  (examining  the 
8mall(;st  recesses  into  which  an  evil-doer  (^ould  have  crept;  as 
if  no  one  could  sleep  in  security  within  those  formidable  walls, 
until  thfî  water  of  the  torrent,  wliioh  Avas  restrained  behind  a 
neighbouring  jiarapet,  had  rushed  roaring  into  the  trenches  of 
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the  château,  whilst  in  addition  the  gates  were  locked  and  the 
drawbridge  raised,  Consuelo  had  so  often  slept,  in  her  distant 
wanderings  by  the  roadside,  with  no  covering  save  her  mother's 
torn  cloak  th^o^\-n  over  her  for  shelter!  She  had  so  often 
welcomed  the  dawn  upon  the  sno^vy  flagstones  of  Venice, 
washed  by  the  waves,  without  having  a  moment's  fear  for  her 
modesty,  the  only  riches  she  cared  to  preserve!  "Alas!"  said 
she,  "  how  unhappy  are  these  people  in  having  so  many  things 
to  take  care  of!  Security  is  the  aim  of  their  pursuits  by  day  and 
night,  and  so  carefully  do  they  seek  it,  that  they  have  no  time 
to  find  or  enjoy  it.'  Like  Amelia,  therefore,  she  already  pined 
in  her  gloomy  prison — that  dark  and  sombre  Castle  of  the 
Giants,  where  the  sun  himself  seemed  afraid  to  penetrate.  But 
while  the  young  baroness  only  thought  of  fêtes,  of  dresses,  and 
whispering  suitors,  Consuelo  di-eamt  of  wandering  beside  her 
native  wave-washed  shores — a  thicket  or  a  fisher-boat  for  her 
palace,  the  boundless  heavens  for  her  covering,  and  the  starry 
firmament  to  gaze  on! 

Forced  by  the  cold  of  the  climate  and  the  closing  of  the 
castle  gates  to  change  the  Venetian  custom  which  she  had  re- 
tained, of  watching  during  a  part  of  the  night  and  rising  late 
in  the  morning,  she  at  last  succeeded,  after  many  hom-s  of 
sleeplessness,  agitation,  and  melancholy  dreams,  in  submit- 
ting to  the  savage  law  of  the  cloister,  and  recompensed  herself 
by  undertaking,  alone,  several  morning  walks  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountain.  The  gates  were  opened  and  the  bridges 
lowered  at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  and  while  Amelia,  secretly 
occupied  in  reading  novels  during  a  part  of  the  night,  slept  until 
awakened  by  the  first  breakfiist  bell,  the  Porporina  sallied 
forth  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  and  brush  the  early  dew  from  the 
herbage  of  the  forest.  One  morning  as  she  descended  softly 
on  tiptoe,  in  order  to  awaken  no  one,  she  mistook  the  direction 
she  ought  to  take  among  the  numberless  staircases  and  intermi- 
nable coiTJdors  of  the  château,  with  which  she  Mas  hardly  yet 
a4?quainted.  Lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  galleries  and  passages, 
she  traversed  a  sort  of  vostiSule,  which  she  did  not  recognise, 
imagining  she  should  find  an  exit  to  the  gai*den  by  that  way. 
But  she  merely  r«'ached  the  entrance  of  a  little  chapel  built  in 
a  beautiful  but  antique  stylf,  and  dimly  lighted  from  above  by  a 
circular  window  of  stained  gla«s  in  the  vaulted  ceiling,  which 
threw  a  feeble  light  upon  the  centre  of  the  pavement,  and  left 
the  extremities  of  the  building  in  mysterious  gloom-  The  sun 
was  still  l)elow  the  horizon,  and  the  morning  grey  and  toggy. 
At  first  Consuolo  thought  herself  in  the  chapel  of  the  château, 
wherH  she  had  heard  mass  the  i)r(ceding  Monday.  8he  knew 
that  the  chapel  opened  upon  the  gardens  ;  but  before  crossing 
it  to  go  out,  she  wishe<l  to  honour  the  sanctuary  of  prayer,  and 
kiM'lt  upon  the  first  step  of  the  altar.  But.  as  it  often  happens 
to  artists  to  l>o  preor<"Uj)if'd  with  outward  objtct»  in  spite  ot  their 
attemjjts  to  ascend  iîito  tin-  sphoro  of  abstract  idea»,  her}«rayer 

•ulU  not  ab8<»rb  lier  suthciently  to  prevent  her  casting  a 
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glance  of  curiosity  around  her  ;  and  she  soon  perceived  that  she 
was  not  in  the  chapel,  but  in  a  place  to  which  she  had  not  be- 
fore penetrated.  It  was  neither  the  same  shrine  nor  the  same 
ornaments.  Although  this  unknown  chapel  was  very  small, 
she  could  hardly  as  yet  distincjuish  objects  around  her;  but 
what  struck  Consuelo  most  was  a  marble  statue  kneeling 
before  the  altar,  in  that  cold  and  severe  attitude  in  which  aU 
figures  on  tombs  were  formerly  represented.  She  concluded 
that  she  was  in  a  place  reserved  for  the  sepulchres  of  some 
distin2:uished  ancestors,  and  having  become  somewhat  fearful 
and  superstitious  since  her  residence  in  Bohemia,  she  shortened 
her  prayer  and  I'ose  to  retire. 

But  at  the  moment  when  she  cast  a  last  timid  look  at  the 
figure  which  was  kneeling  ten  paces  from  her,  she  distinctly 
saw  the  statue  unclasp  its  hands  of  stone,  and  slowly  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  as  it  uttered  a  deep  sigh. 

Consuelo  almost  fell  backwards,  and  yet  she  could  not  with- 
draw her  haggard  eyes  from  that  terrible  statue.  What  con- 
firmed her  in  the  belief  that  it  was  a  figure  of  stone  was  that 
it  did  not  appear  to  hear  the  cry  of  terror  which  escaped  from 
her,  and  that  it  replaced  its  two  large  white  hands  one  upon 
the  other,  without  seeming  to  have  the  least  connexion  with  the 
outer  world. 

CHAPTEK  XXXV. 

If  the  ingenious  and  imaginative  Anne  RadclifFe  had  found  her- 
self in  the  x>lace  of  the  candid  and  unskilful  narrator  of  this 
veracious  history,  she  would  not  have  allowed  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity to  escape,  of  leading  you,  fair  reader,  through  corridors, 
trap-doors,  spiral  staircases  and  subten-anean  passages,  for 
half-a-dozen  floAvery  and  attractive  volumes,  to  reveal  to  you 
only  at  the  seventh,  all  the  arcana  of  her  skilful  labours.  But 
the  strong-minded  reader  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  please,  would 
not  probably  lend  herself  so  willingly,  at  the  present  period,  to 
the  innocent  stratagem  of  the  romancer.  Besides,  as  it  might 
be  difficult  to  make  her  believe  them,  we  will  tell  her  as  soon  as 
possible  the  solution  of  all  our  enigmas.  And  to  explain  two 
of  them  at  once,  we  will  confess  that  Consuelo,  after  some 
moments  of  cool  observation,  recognised  in  the  animated  statue 
before  her  eyes,  the  old  Count  Christian  Avho  Avas  mentally 
reciting  his  moijilng  prayers  in  his  oi'atory,  and  in  th(!  sigh  of 
compunction  which  unwittingly  escaped  fi'oni  him,  the  same 
unearthly  sigh  which  she  thought  she  had  lieard  <rloso  beside 
her,  on  the  evening  when  she  sang  the  hymn  to  Our  Lady  of 
Consolation. 

A  little  ashamed  of  her  terror,  Consuelo  remained  rooted  to 
her  place  by  re8[)ect,  and  by  the;  fear  of  disturbing  so  fervent  a 
prayer.  Nothing  could  bi;  mon;  solcnni  or  more  touching  than 
to  see  that  old  man,  prostrate  upon  the  stone  pavement,  offer- 
ing his  heart  to  Cod  at  the  opening  of  the  day,  and  plunged  in 
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a  sort  of  celestial  ecstasy  which  appeared  to  close  his  senses  to 
all  perception  of  the  outward  world.  His  noble  features  did 
not  betray  any  emotion  of  grief.  A  gentle  breeze  penetrating 
by  the  door  which  Consuelo  had  left  open,  agitated  the  semi- 
circle of  silvery  hair  which  still  remained  upon  the  back  part 
of  his  head,  and  his  broad  forehead,  bald  to  the  very  summit, 
had  the  yellow  and  polished  appearance  of  old  mai-ble.  Clothed 
in  an  old-fashioned  dressinpc-gown  of  whit?  woollen  stuff,  which 
somewhat  resembled  a  monk's  frock,  and  which  fell  in  large, 
stiff,  heavy  folds  about  his  attenuated  person,  he  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  monumental  statue;  and  after  he  held  resumed 
his  immoveable  position,  Consuelo  was  obliged  to  look  at  him 
a  second  time,  in  order  not  to  fall  again  into  her  former  illusion. 

After  having  contemplated  him  for  some  time  with  attention, 
placing  herself  a  little  on  one  side  to  see  him  better,  she  asked 
herself,  as  if  involuntarily,  whilst  still  lost  in  admiration  and 
emotion,  if  the  kind  of  prayer  which  this  old  man  addi'essed  to 
God  was  efiBcacious  for  the'restoration  of  his  unhappy  son,  and 
if  a  soul  so  passively  submissive  to  the  letter  of  his  religious 
tenets,  and  to  the  rough  decrees  of  destiny,  had  ever  possessed 
the  warmth,  the  intelligence,  and  the  zeal  which  Albert  re- 
quired from  a  father's  love.  Albert  too  had  a  mystic  soul;  he 
also  had  led  a  devout  and  contemplative  life;  but  from  all  that 
Amelia  had  related  to  Consuelo,  and  fi-om  what  she  had  re- 
marked with  her  own  eyes,  during  the  few  days  she  had  passed 
at  the  château,  Albert  had  never  found  the  counsel,  the  guide, 
the  fnend,  who  could  direct  his  imagination,  diminish  tho^ 
vehemence  of  his  feolings,  and  soften  the  burning  sternness  of 
his  virtue.  She  guessed  that  he  must  feel  isolated,  and  look 
upon  himself  as  a  stranger  in  the  midst  of  this  family  so  deter- 
mined not  to  contradict  him,  but  to  grieve  for  him  in  silence 
either  as  a  heretic  or  a  madman.  She  felt  so  herself  from  the 
kind  of  impatience  she  experienced  at  that  wearying  and  in- 
temiinable  prayer  addressed  to  Heaven,  as  if  to  transfer  to  it 
entirely  the  care  which  they  themselves  ought  to  have  employed 
in  searching  for  the  fugitive,  in  finding  him,  in  persuading  him, 
and  bringing  him  homo.  For  it  must  have  required  a  fearful 
amount  of  <lespair  and  grief,  to  withdraw  so  affectionate  and 
good  a  young  man  from  the  bosom  of  his  relatives,  to  bury  him 
in  a  complete  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  to  deprive  him  even 
of  the  recollection  of  the  uneasiness  and  anxiety  he  might  oc- 
casion to  those  who  were  dearest  to  him. 

The  resolution  they  had  taken  of  never  opposing  him,  and 
of  feigning  calmnc^ss  wjiile  overcome  with  terror,  seemed  to 
Consuelo's  lofty  and  well-regulated  mind  a  species  of  culpa- 
ble negligence  or  gross  error.  There  was  in  sucli  a  course  a 
sort  of  pride  and  selfishness  which  a  narrow  faith  inspires  in 
those  persons  who  consent  to  wear  the  badge  of  intolerance, 
and  who  believe  in  only  one  piiih  by  which  they  can  attain  to 
heaven,  and  tiiat  natli  rigidly  marked  out  by  the  finger  <>f  the 
priest.     "  Heavenly  Father,"  said  Consuelo,  with  fervent  do- 
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Totion,  "  eau  this  lofty  soul,  so  -warm,  so  charitable,  so  fi'eo 
from  human  passions,  be  less  precious  in  thy  sight  than  the 
patient  and  slothful  spirits  whicli  submit  to  the  injustice  of  the 
Vv'orld,  and  see  without  indignation  justice  and  truth  forgotten 
upon  the  earth?     Was  that  young  man  possessed  by  the  evil 
one,  who  in  his  childhood  gave  all  his  toys  and  his  ornaments 
to  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  who,  at  the  first  awakening  of 
his  reflective  powers,  wished  to  deprive  himself  of  all  his  wealth 
in  order  to  solace  human  miseries?     And  are  tliev,  these  kind 
and  benevolent  lords  who  weep  for  misfortune  with  barren  tears, 
and  comfort  it  with  trifling  gifts — are  they  wise  in  thinking 
that  they  are  to  attain  to  heaven  by  prayers  and  acts  of  sub- 
mission to  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  rather  than  by  righteous 
works  and  great  sacrifices?     Xo,  Albert  is  not  mad;  a  voice 
cries  to  me  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  heart,  that  he  is 
the  fairest  type  of  the  just  man  and  of  the  saint  that  has  issued 
from  the  hands  of  nature.     And  if  painful  dreams  and  strange 
illusions  have  obscured  the  clearness  of  his  vision — if,  in  short, 
he  has  become  deranged  as  they  think — it  is  their  blind  contra- 
diction, it  is  the  absence  of  sympathy,  it  is  the  loneliness  of  his 
heart,  which  has  brought  about  this  deplorable  result.     I  have 
seen  the  cell  in  which  Tasso  was  confined  as  mad,  and  felt  that 
he  was  perhaps  only  exasperated  by  injustice.     In  the  saloons 
of  Venice  I  have  heard  those  great  saints  of  Christendom,  whose 
histories  have  haunted  my  dreams  in  childhood,  and  wrung 
tears  from  my  aching  heart,  treated  as  madmen;  their  mh'acles 
called  juggleries,  and  their  revelations  frenzied  dreams.     But 
by  what  right  do  these  people,  this  pious  old  man,  this  timid 
canoness,  who  believe  in  the  miracles  of  the  saints  and  the 
genius  of  the  poets,  pronounce  upon  their  child  this  sentence 
of  shame  and  reprobation,  which  should  be  borne  only  by  the 
diseased  and  the  wicked.     Madl  no,  madness  is  horrible  and 
repulsive!     It  is  a  punishment  from  God  for  great  crimes;  and 
can  a  man  become  mad  by  the  very  consequence  of  his  virtue? 
I  thought  that  it  was  enough  to  suffer  under  the  Aveight  of  un- 
deserved evil,  in  order  to  have  a  claim  upon  the  respect  as  well 
as  on  the  pity  of  men.     And  if  I  myself  had  gone  mad,  if  I 
had  blasphemed  on  that  terrible  day  when  I  saw  Anzoleto  at 
another's  feet,  would  I  therefore  have  lost  all  title  to  the  coun- 
sels, to  the  encouragements,  to  the  spiritual  cares  of  my  Chris- 
tian brethren?     Would  they  have  driven  me  forth  or  left  me 
wandering  upon  the  highways,  saying:  'Thei'e  is  no  remedy 
for  her;  let  us  give  her  alms,  and  not  speak  to  her;  for  since 
she  has  suffered  so  much  she  can  understand  nothing?'    Well! 
it  is  thus  that  they  treat  this  unfortunate  Count  Albert!    They 
feed  him,  they  clothe  him,  they  tako  care  of  him,  and  in  a  word 
bestow  upon  him  the  alms  of  a  childish  solicitude.     But  they 
<lo  not  speak  to  him;  they  are  silent  when  ho  questions  them; 
thoy  droo])  their  heads  or  turn  them  away  when  he  strives  to 
))('rsuade  them.     They  let  him  lly,  when  the  hoiror  of  solitude 
flrivr8  him  into  solitudes  still  more  )irofound,  and  wait  till  he 
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returns,  praying  to  Grod  to  watch  over  him  and  bring  him  back 
safe  and  -well,  as  if  the  ocean  were  between  him  and  the  objects 
of  his  aô'ection.  And  yet  they  think  he  is  not  far  off;  they 
make  me  sijig  to  awaken  him,  as  if  he  were  buried  in  a  lethargic 
sleep  in  the  thickness  of  some  wall,  or  in  the  hollow  and  aged 
trunk  of  some  neighbouring  ti'ee.  And  yet  they  have  never 
even  thought  of  exploring  all  the  secrets  of  this  old  building, 
they  have  never  dug  into  the  bowels  of  this  excavated  soU! 
Ah!  if  I  were  Albert's  father  or  his  aunt,  I  would  not  have  left 
one  stone  upon  another  until  I  had  found  him;  not  a  tree  of 
the  forest  should  have  remained  standing  until  they  had  re- 
stored him  to  me." 

Lost  in  her  reflections,  Consuelo  departed  noiselessly  from 
Count  Christian's  oratory,  and  found,  without  knowing  how, 
an  exit  from  the  castle  leading  towards  the  open  country.  She 
wandered  through  the  forest  paths,  and  sought  out  the  rudest 
and  most  difficult,  guided  by  a  romantic  hope  of  discovering 
Albert.  !>^o  common  attraction,  no  shadow  of  imprudent  fancy 
can-ied  her  onward  in  this  venturous  design. 

Albert  filled  her  imao:ination,  and  occupied  her  waking 
dreams,  it  is  true;  but  in  lier  eyes  it  was  not  a  handsome  young 
man,  enthusiastically  attracted  towards  her,  whom  she  was 
seeking  in  those  desert  places,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  and  en- 
joying an  interview  with  him  unobserved  by  spectators:  it  was 
a  noble  and  unfortunate  being  whom  she  imagined  she  could 
save,  or  at  least  calm  by  the  purity  of  her  zeal.  She  would  in 
the  same  manner  have  sought  out  a  venerable  hermit  who 
required  her  care  and  assistance,  or  a  lost  child,  in  order  to 
restore  him  to  his  mother.  She  was  a  child  herself,  and  yet 
she  enjoyed  as  it  were  a  foretaste  of  maternal  love  in  her  simple 
faith,  ardent  charity,  and  exalted  courage.  She  dreamed  of 
and  undertook  this  pilgrimage,  as  Joan  of  Arc  had  dreamed 
of  and  undertaken  the  deliverance  of  her  country.  It  did  not 
even  occur  to  hr-r  that  tlie  resolution  she  had  taken  could  be  a 
subject  for  ridicule  or  blame;  she  could  not  conceive  how  it 
happened  tliat  Amelia,  bound  to  him  by  the  ties  of  blood,  and 
in  the  commencement  by  the  stronger  bonds  of  love,  should  not 
have  formod  the  same  i)roject  and  succeeded  in  carrying  it  out. 

She  walked  forward  rapidly:  no  obstacle  deterred  lier.  The 
silence  of  that  vast  forest  no  longer  affected  ht-r  mind  with 
sadness  or  fear.  She  saw  the  track  of  wolves  upon  the  sand, 
and  felt  no  uneasiness  lest  she  should  meet  the  famished  pack. 
It  seenifd  to  her  that  she  was  urged  on  by  a  divine  hand  which 
rendered  her  invulnerable.  She  knew  Tasso  by  lu^art  from 
having  sung  his  verses  ovcry  night  uj^on  the  lagunes,  and  ima- 
gined th.'it  she  was  walkintr  undt>r  the  protection  of  his  talis- 
man, as  did  the  generous  Uhahlo  to  the  discovery  of  Hinaldo 
thr(»ugh  the  snares  of  the  enchanted  forest.  She  threaded  her 
way  througlï  the  rocks  and  brushwood  with  a  firm  and  elastic 
step,  her  brow  glowing  with  a  so«'rot  priile,  and  her  rlu^eks 
tinged  witli  a  delicate  carnation.    Never  had  she  seemed  love- 
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lier  upon  the  sta5:e  in  Iior  heroic  characters,  and  yet  she  thought 
no  more  of  the  stage  at  this  moment  than  she  had  thought  of 
herself  when  she  entered  the  theatre. 

From  time  to  time  she  stopped,  tlioughtful  and  reflective. 
"  And  if  I  should  meet  him  suddenly,"  thought  she,  "  what 
could  I  say  to  convince  and  tranquillize  him?  I  know  nothing 
of  those  mysterious  and  profound  subjects  which  agitate  him. 
I  merely  guess  their  nature,  through  the  veil  of  poetry  which 
my  excited  imagination,  unused  to  their  contemplation,  has 
raised  around  them.  I  ought  to  possess  more  than  mere  zeal 
and  charity,  I  ought  to  have  science  and  eloquence,  to  find 
words  worthy  to  be  listened  to  by  a  man  so  much  my  superior — 
by  a  madman  so  wise  when  compared  with  all  the  reasonable 
beings  amongst  whom  I  have  lived.  I  will  go  on;  God  will 
inspire  me  when  the  moment  comes;  for  as  to  myself,  I  might 
search  for  ever,  and  should  only  lose  myself  more  and  more 
in  the  darkness  of  my  ignorance.  Ah!  if  I  had  read  num- 
berless books  of  religion  and  history,  like  Count  Christian 
and  the  Canoness  Wenceslawa!  If  1  knew  by  heart  all  the 
prayers  of  the  church,  I  should  no  doubt  be  able  to  apply  some 
one  of  them  appropriately  to  his  unfortunate  situation;  but  all 
my  acquirements  of  this  nature  are  limited  to  a  few  phrases 
of  the  catechism,  imperfectly  understood,  ••  nd  consequently 
imperfectly  remembered,  and  I  know  not  how  to  pray  except 
through  the  medium  of  an  anthem  or  a  hymn.  However  sen- 
sitive he  maybe  to  music,  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  persuade 
this  learned  theologian  by  a  cadence  or  a  sweet  strain.  No 
matter;  it  seems  to  me  there  is  more  power  in  my  persuaded 
and  resolute  heart,  than  in  all  the  doctrines  studied  by  his  pa- 
rents, who  are  indeed  both  good  and  kind,  but  at  the  same 
time  cold  and  wavering  as  the  fogs  and  snows  of  their  native 
mountains." 


CHAPTER  XXXYI. 

After  many  turnings  and  windings  through  the  inextricable 
mazes  of  the  forest,  which  extended  over  a  rough  and  hilly  tract 
of  country,  Consuelo  found  herself  on  an  elevation  covered  over 
with  a  confused  heap  of  rocks  and  ruins,  very  difficult  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  othei",  so  destructive  had  been  the  hand 
of  man.  jealous  of  that  of  time.  It  now  presented  nothing  but 
'the  appearanco  of  a  mountain  of  I'uins,  but  had  been  formerly 
the  sit(;  of  a  village,  burned  by  order  of  the  redoubtable  blind 
man,  the  celebrated  (!alixtin  chief  John  Ziska,  fi'om  whom 
Alljort  believed  himself  to  have  descended,  and  perhaps  was  so 
in  reality. 

This  ferocious  and  indefatigable  captain  having  commanded 
his  troops,  ono  dark  and  <lisin;il  night,  to  attack  the  Fortress  of 
the  GiaJits,  then  guardcMl  for  the  emperor  by  the  Saxons,  over- 
heard his  soldiei's  murmur,  and  one  among  them  not  far  from  him, 
say — "  This  cursed  blind  man  supposes  that  all  can  do  without 
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light  as  well  as  he."  Thereupon  Ziska,  taming  to  one  of  the 
four  devoted  disciples  who  accompanied  him  eveiy  where,  guid- 
ing his  horse  and  chariot  and  giving  him  a  precise  account  of 
the  position  and  movements  of  the  enemy,  said  to  him  with 
that  extraordinary  accuracy  of  memory,  or  pnnciple  of  second 
sight,  which  in  him  supplied  the  place  of  vision — "  There  is  a 
village  near  this,  is  there  not?"  "Yes,  father,"  rephed  the 
Taborite^uide,  "  to  yom-  right,  upon  a  hUl  in  front  of  the  fur- 
tress."  Ziska  then  summoned  the  discontented  soldier  whose 
murmurs  had  reached  his  ear — "  My  child,"  said  he  to  him, 
"you  complain  of  the  darkness;  go  immediately  and  set  fire  tc 
the  village  upon  the  hill  to  my  right,  and  by  the  light  of  the 
flames  we  can  march  ai;4  fight."  This  terrible  order  was  exe- 
cuted. The  burning  village  lighted  the  march  and  attack  of 
the  Taborites.  The  castle  of  the  giants  was  carried  in  two 
hours,  and  Ziska  took  possession  of  it. 

At  dawn  the  next  day  it  was  observed  and  made  known  to 
him,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  the  village,  and  at  the 
very  sunnnit  of  the  hill  which  had  served  the  soldiers  as  a  plat- 
form for  observing  tiie  movements  of  the  enemy,  a  young  oak. 
rare  in  those  countries  and  already  vigorous,  had  remained 
standing  and  unscathed,  apparently  preserved  from  the  heat 
of  the  flames  around  it  by  the  water  of  a  cistern  which 
bathed  its  roots.  ''  I  know  the  cistern  well,"  replied  Ziska. 
"  Ten  of  our  number  were  cast  into  it  by  the  accursed  inhabi- 
tants of  that  village,  and  since  that  time  the  stone  which  covers 
it  has  not  been  removed.  Let  it  remain  and  serve  as  their 
monument,  since  we  are  not  among  those  who  believe  that 
wandering  souls  are  driven  from  the  gates  of  heaven  by  the 
Roman  patron  (Peter  the  key-bearer,  whom  they  have  made 
a  saint),  because  their  bodies  rot  in  ground  uncousecrated  by 
the  hands  of  the  priests  of  Belial.  Let  the  bones  of  our  bro- 
thers rest  in  peace  in  that  cistern.  Their  souls  are  living. 
They  have  already  assumed  otlicr  bodies,  and  those  martyrs 
fight  amongst  us  altliough  we  know  them  not.  As  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village,  they  have  received  their  reward,  and 
as  to  the  oak,  it  has  done  well  in  defying  the  conflagration;  a 
more  glorious  destiny  than  that  of  sheltering  miscreants  was 
reserved  for  it.  AVè  neede<l  a  gallows,  and  there  it  stands. 
Go  and  bring  mo  those  twenty  Augustine  monks  whom  we 
took  yesterday  in  their  convent,  and  who  make  aditficulty  about 
following  us.  AVe  will  hang  them  high  and  dry  on  the  branches 
of  that  brave  oak,  whose  lu'alth  such  an  ornament  will  quito 
restore." 

It  was  done  as  soon  as  said.  The  oak  from  that  time  was 
called  the  niut<iit€.  the  stone  of  the  cistern,  the  SUmeof  Terror, 
and  the  ruined  villag(^  on  tho  deserte<l  hill,  SchreckenMein. 

Consuelo  had  hoard  this  frij^htlul  chronicle  rehitcd  in  all  its 
details  by  the  lianniess  Amelia.  But  as  she  had  as  yet  seen 
the  theatre  of  it  only  from  a  distance,  «  r  by  the  night  at  tiie 
time  of  her  arrival  at  the  chateau,  she  would  not  have  rocng. 
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iiised  it,  if,  on  casting  her  eyes  below,  she  had  not  seen  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ravine  which  the  road  crossed,  the  large  frag- 
ments of  the  oak  rent  by  the  lightning,  which  no  inhabitant  of 
the  country,  and  no  servant  of  the  château,  had  dared  to  cut 
or  carry  away;  a  superstitious  fear  being  still  attached  in  their 
minds,  although  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  to  this 
monument  of  horror,  this  contemporary  of  John  Ziska  ;  while 
the  visions  and  predictions  of  Albert  had  invested  this  tragical 
spot  with  a  still  more  repulsive  character. 

Thus  Consuelo,  on  finding  herself  alone  and  unexpectedly 
before  the  Stone  of  Terror,  upon  which,  overcome  with  fatigue, 
she  had  even  seated  herself,  felt  her  courage  shaken  and  her 
heart  strangely  oppressed.  According,  not  only  to  Albert,  but 
all  the  mountaineers  of  the  country,  terrible  apparitions  haun- 
ted the  Schreckenstein,  and  drove  from  it  all  hunters  rash 
enough  to  frequent  its  neighbourhood  in  search  of  game.  Con- 
sequently this  hill,  though  very  near  the  château,  was  often 
the  abode  of  wolves  and  wild  animals,  who  found  there  a  secure 
refuge  against  the  pursuits  of  the  baron  and  his  hounds. 

The  imperturbable  Frederick  did  not  on  his  own  account 
much  fear  being'assailed  by  the  devil,  with  whom  moreover  he 
would  not  have  feared  to  measure  himself  hand  to  hand;  but 
superstitious  in  his  own  way,  and  in  cases  where  his  favourite 
occupations  were  concerned,  he  was  persuaded  that  a  pernicious 
influence  there  threatened  his  dogs,  and  attacked  them  with 
unknown  and  incurable  disorders.  He  had  lost  several  of  them, 
from  having  suffered  them  to  slake  their  thirst  in  the  rills  of 
water  which  escaped  from  the  veins  of  the  hill,  and  which  per- 
haps sprang  from  the  condemned  cistern,  the  ancient  tomb  of 
the  Hussites.  So  he  recalled,  with  all  the  authority  of  his 
whistle,  his  greyhound  Pankin,  or  his  slow-hound  Saphyr, 
whenever  they  wandered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Schreck- 
enstein. 

Consuelo,  blushing  at  this  feeling  of  cowardice  which  she 
had  resolved  to  combat,  determined  to  rest  a  moment  on  the 
fatal  stone,  and  to  retire  from  it  only  at  the  slow  and  steady 
pace  which  marks  a  tranquil  mind  iii  the  midst  of  trial.  But 
just  as  she  turnod  her  eyes  from  the  bhghted  oak  which  she 
saw  two  hundred  feet  below  her,  to  cast  them  upon  surrounding 
objects,  she  saw  that  she  was  not  alone  upon  the  Stone  of  Ter- 
ror, and  that  a  mysterious  figure  had  seated  itself  at  her  side 
without  announcing  its  approach  by  the  slightest  noise.-  The 
figure  had  a  lai-ge,  round,  and  staring  face,  fixed  on  a  deformed 
body,  thin  and  crooked  as  a  grasshopi)er's,  and  was  dressed  in  an 
indescribable  costume  bcb)nging  to  no  .-ige  or  country,  the  rag- 
ged condition  of  which  amounted  ahnost  to  slovenliness.  No- 
thing in  this  being,  save  the  strangeness  and  suddenness  of  its 
appearance,  was  calculated  to  inspire  terror,  for  its  looks  and 
gestures  were  friendly.  A  kind  and  gentle  smile  played  around 
the  largo  mouth,  an(l  an  infantile  expression  softened  the  wan- 
dering of  mind  which  was  betrayed  by  its  vague  look  and  hur- 
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ried  gestures,  Consuelo,  on  finding  herself  alone  with  a  mad- 
man, in  a  place  -where  no  one  could  come  to  her  assistance, 
certainly  felt  alarmed,  notwithstanding  numerous  bows  and 
kind  smiles  which  the  insane  being  addressed  to  her.  She 
thought  it  prudent  to  return  his  salutations  and  motions  of  the 
head  in  order  to  avoid  irritating  him,  but  she  rose  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  left  the  place,  pale  and  trembling. 

The  maniac  did  not  follow  her,  and  made  no  movement  to 
recall  her  ;  he  merely  climbed  upon  the  Stone  of  Terror  to  look 
after  her,  and  saluted  her  by  wa\ing  his  cap  with  various  fan- 
tastic gestures,  all  the  while  uttering  a  Bohemian  word  which 
Consuelo  did  not  understand.  When  she  found  herself  at  a 
considerable  distance,  she  recovered  sufficient  courage  to  look 
at  and  listen  to  him.  She  already  reproached  herself  for  having 
felt  terrified  in  the  presence  of  one  of  those  unfortunates,  whom 
a  moment  before  she  had  pitied  in  her  heart,  and  vindicated 
from  the  contempt  and  desertion  of  mankind.  "  He  is  a  gentle 
maniac,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  perhaps  made  crazy  by  love. 
He  has  found  no  i-efuge  from  coldness  and  contempt  but  on  this 
accursed  rock,  on  which  no  other  person  would  dare  to  dwell, 
and  where  demons  and  spectres  are  kinder  to  him  than  his 
fellow-men,  since  they  do  not  drive  him  away  nor  trouble  him 
in  the  indulgence  of  his  moody  temper.  Poor  creature!  who 
laughest  and  playest  like  a  cliild,  with  a  grey  beard  and  a 
round  and  shapeless  back:  God  doubtless  protects  and  blesses 
thee  in  thy  misfortune,  since  he  sends  thee  only  pleasing 
thoughts,  and  has  not  made  thee  misanthropical  and  violent, 
as  thou  hadst  a  right  to  be  1"  The  maniac,  seeing  that  she 
walked  more  slowlv,  and  seeming  to  understand  her  kind  look, 
began  to  speak  to  îier  in  Bohemian  with  great  volubility;  and 
his  voice  had  an  exceeding  sweetness,  a  touching  charm  which 
contrasted  forcibly  with  his  ugliness.  Consuelo,  not  under- 
stan<lin<^  him,  and  supposing  that  ho  wanted  alms,  drew  from 
her  pocket  a  piece  of  money  which  she  placed  upon  a  large 
stone,  after  raising  her  arm  to  show  it  to  him,  and  to  point  to 
him  the  spot  whore  she  placed  it.  But  he  only  laughed  louder 
than  ever,  rubbing  his  hands  and  exclaiming  in  bad  German — 
'•  Useless,  useless  !  Zdenko  needs  nothing,  "Zdenko  is  happy, 
very  happy  Î  Zdenko  has  consolation,  consolation,  consola- 
tion 1"  Then,  as  if  he  had  remembered  a  word  which  he  had 
sought  for  a  long  time  in  vain,  ho  shouted  with  a  burst  of  joy, 
and  so  as  to  be  understood,  though  he  pronounce<l  very  badly, 
"  Consveh,  Consuelo,  Conmelo,  de  mi  alma!" 

(Jonsuolo  stoj.ped,  astounded,  and  addressing  him  in  Span- 
ish—" AVhy  do  you  call  nio  thus?"  said  she  ;  '*  who  has  taught 
you  that  nanio?  Do  vou  understand  the  lantruaire  which  I 
speak  to  your'  At  all  those  «luostions.  to  which  Consuelo 
waitefl  in  vain  for  an  answer,  the  maniac  <lid  nothing  but  jump 
and  rub  his  hands,  like  a  man  enchanted  with  himself;  and  as 
long  as  she  could  distinguish  the  sound  of  his  voice,  she  heard 
him  repeat  her  name  in  different  tones,  accompanied    with 
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laughter  and  exclamations  of  joy,  like  a  speaking  bird  when 
he  tries  to  articulate  a  word  wiiich  he  has  been  taught,  and 
which  he  interrupts  with  the  warbling  of  his  natural  song. 

On  returning  to  the  château,  Consuelo  was  lost  in  thought. 
"Who,  then,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  has  betrayed  the  secret  of 
my  disguise,  so  that  the  first  savage  I  meet  in  these  solitudes 
calls  me  by  my  own  name?  Can  this  crazy  being  have  seen 
me  anywhere?  Such  people  travel;  perhaps  he  has  been  in 
Venice  at  the  same  time  as  myself."  She  tried  in  vain  to  re- 
call the  faces  of  all  the  beggars  and  vagabonds  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  on  the  quays  and  on  the  Place  of  St.  Mark, 
but  that  of  the  maniac  of  the  Stone  of  Terror  did  not  present 
itself  to  her  memory.  But  as  she  once  more  crossed  the 
drawbridge,  a  more  logical  and  interesting  association  of  ideas 
occurred  to  her  mind.  She  resolved  to  clear  up  her  suspicions, 
and  secretly  congratulated  herself  on  not  having  altogether 
failed  in  her  purpose  in  the  expedition  she  had  just  concluded. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Whex  she  again  found  herself  full  of  animation  and  hope  in 
the  midst  of  the  downcast  and  silent  family,  she  reproached 
herself  for  the  severity  with  which  she  had  secretly  blamed  the 
apathy  of  these  deeply  afflicted  people.  Count  Christian  and 
the  canoness  ate  almost  nothing  at  breakfast,  and  the  chaplain 
did  not  venture  to  satisfy  his  appetite,  while  Amelia  appeared 
to  be  the  victim  of  a  violent  fit  of  ill-humour.  When  they 
rose  from  table,  the  old  count  stopped  for  an  instant  at  the 
window,  as  if  to  look  at  the  gravel-walk  leading  to  the  rabbit- 
warren,  by  which  Albert  might  return,  and  drooped  his  head 
sadly  as  if  to  say,  "  Vet  another  day  Avhich  has  begun  badly, 
and  will  end  in  the  same  mann':r!"  Consuelo  endeavoured  to 
cheer  them  by  playing  on  the  harpsichord  some  of  the  latest 
religious  compositions  of  Porpora,  to  which  they  always  lis- 
tened with  peculiar  admiration  and  interest. 

She  was  distressed  at  seeing  them  so  ovcrv.'helmed  with 
grief,  and  at  not  being  able  to  tell  them  that  she  felt  some 
hope.  But  when  she  saw  the  count  take  his  book,  and  the 
canoness  her  needle,  and  when  she  was  summoned  to  the  em- 
broidery-frame of  the  latter  to  decide  whether  a  certain  figure 
should  liave  blue  stitches  or  white  in  the  centre,  she  could  not 
prevent  her  thoughts  from  wandering  to  Albei't,  who  was  per- 
liaps  dying  from  fatigue  and  exhaustion  in  some  corner  of  the 
forest,  without  knowing  how  to  find  his  way  back,  or  lying  on 
some  cold  stone,  overcome  by  the  I'eai-ful  attacks  of  catalepsy, 
and  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  wolves  and  snakes;  whilst  under 
the  skilful  and  persevering  fingers  of  the  tender  Wenceslawa, 
the  most  l>rilliant  ilowers  seemed  to  grow  in  thousands  on  the 
canvass,  watered  sometiun's  by  a  secret  but  fruitless  tear.  As 
aoon   as  she  «-ould  exchange  a  lew  woi'ds  with  the  pouting 
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Amelia,  she  inquired  from  her  who  was  that  deformed  and  crazy 
being  who  traversed  the  country,  dressed  in  singular  costume, 
laughing  hke  a  child  at  every  one  whom  he  met.  "  Ah  !  it  is 
Zdenko,"  replied  Amelia.  "  Did  you  never  meet  him  before 
in  your  walks?  One  is  sure  of  meeting  him  everywhere,  fur 
he  has  no  fixed  dwelling." 

"  I  saw  him  this  morning  for  the  first  time,"  said  Consuelo, 
"and  thought  that  he  must  be  the  tutelary  genius  of  the 
Schreckenstein." 

"  It  is  there,  then,  that  you  have  been  walking  since  dawn? 
I  begin  to  think  you  are  slightly  crazed  yourself,  my  dear  Nina, 
to  wander  thus  at  break  cf  day  through  desert  places,  where 
you  may  encounter  worse  beings  than  the  inotfensive  Zdenko." 

"  Some  huu;iry  wolf,  for  instance?'  replied  Consuelo,  laugh- 
ing; "  it  seems  to  me  that  the  carbine  of  the  baron,  your  fathei-, 
should  shield  all  the  country  with  its  protection." 

"I  speak  not  merely  of  wild  beasts,"  said  Amelia;  "the 
countiy  is  not  so  free  as  you  imagine  from  the  worst  animals 
in  creation,  viz.  brigands  and  vagabonds.  The  wars  which 
have  just  ended  have  ruined  so  many  families  that  whole  tribes 
of  beggars  prowl  about,  sometimes  going  so  far  as  to  solicit 
alms,  pistol  in  hand.  There  are  also  swarms  of  those  Egyptian 
Zingari,  whom  the  French  have  done  us  the  honour  to  call 
Bohemians,  as  if  they  were  aborigines  of  our  mountains,  in- 
stead of  merely  infesting  them  at  the  commencement  of  their 
appearance  in  l^urope.  These  people,  driven  away  and  re- 
pulsed everywhere,  although  cowardly  and  obsequious  before 
an  armed  man,  might  well  be  bold  with  a  young  girl  like  you; 
and  I  fear  that  your  fancy  for  adventurous  walks  will  expose 
you  more  than  becomes  so  proper  a  pci'son  as  my  dear  Por- 
porina  aifects  to  be." 

"  Dear  Baroness,"  replied  Consuelo,  "  though  you  seem  to 
consider  the  tusks  of  a  wolf  as  a  slight  danger  compared  with 
thoso  which  threaten  me,  I  confess  to  you  that  I  fear  them 
much  more  than  I  do  the  Zing.iri.  The  latter  are  old  ac- 
quaintances of  mine,  and  in  general  I  feel  it  almc»st  impossible 
to  be  afraid  of  poor,  weak,  and  persecuted  beings.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  shall  always  know  how  to  address  those  people 
in  a  way  which  will  secure  me  their  confidence  and  their  sym- 
pathy; for,  ugly,  b.adly  dressed,  and  despised  as  they  are,  it  is 
nnpossiblo  for  me  not  to  be  particularly  interested  in  them." 

"  Bravo,  my  doarl"  cried  Amelia,  with  increasing  bitter- 
ness. "  I  sec  you  comi>letely  share  Albert's  fine  sentiments 
with  regard  to  beggars,  robbers,  and  foreigner->;  and  I  shall 
not  bo  astonished  to  see  you  one  of  these  mornings  walking,  as 
he  does,  and  loaning  on  the  rather  dirty  and  very  infirm  arm 
of  the  agreeable  Zdenkol  ' 

Those  words  were  as  a  ray  of  light  to  Consuelo,  which  she 
had  sought  from  the  commencement  «tf  the  conversation,  and 
which  consoled  her  for  the  raillery  of  lu  r  companion.  "  Count 
Albert  then  lives  on  good  tenns  with  Zdenko^"  she  aske<l  with 
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an  air  of  satisfaction  which  she  did  not  even  think  of  con* 
cealing. 

"  He  is  his  most  intimate,  his  most  valued  friend,"  replied 
Amelia,  with  a  disdainful  smile.  "He  is  the  companion  of  his 
walks,  the  confidant  of  his  secrets,  the  messenger,  it  is  said, 
of  his  correspondence  Avith  the  devil.  Zdenko  and  Albert  are 
the  only  persons  Avho  would  venture  to  repair  at  all  hours  to 
the  Stone  of  Terror,  and  there  converse  on  the  most  knotty 
points  of  divinity.  Albert  and  Zdenko  are  the  only  persons 
w^ho  are  not  ashamed  to  seat  themselves  upon  the  grass  with 
the  Zingari  who  halt  beneath  our  fir-trees,  and  partake  with 
them  the  disgusting  meal  wdiich  those  people  prepare  in  their 
wooden  porringers.  They  call  that  holding  communion,  and 
a  very  low  sort  of  communion  it  certainly  is.  Ah!  what  a 
husband,  vrhat  a  fascinating  lover  would  my  cousin  Albert  be, 
when  he  seized  the  hand  of  his  betrothed  with  a  hand  that  had 
just  pressed  that  of  a  pestiferous  Zingaro,  and  carried  it  to 
those  lips  which  had  just  drunk  the  wine  of  the  chalice  from 
the  same  cup  with  Zdenkol" 

"All  this  may  be  very  witty,"  said  Consuelo,  "but  for  my 
part  I  understand  nothing  of  it." 

"  That  is  because  you  have  no  taste  for  history,"  returned 
Amelia,  "  and  because  you  did  not  listen  attentively  to  all  that 
I  related  about  the  Hussites  and  the  Protestants,  dm'ing  the 
last  few  days  that  I  have  been  making  myself  hoarse  explain- 
ing scientifically  to  you  the  enigmas  and  absurd  practices  of 
my  cousin.  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  the  great  quarrel  between 
the  Hussite  and  the  Roman  church  arose  respecting  the  com- 
munion in  both  elements?  The  council  of  Bale  decided  that 
there  was  profanation  in  giving  the  blood  of  Christ  to  the  laity 
in  the  element  of  wine,  alleging — mark  the  beautiful  reason- 
ing!— that  his  body  and  his  blood  were  contained  equally  in 
both  elements,  and  that  whoever  ate  the  one  drank  the  other. 
Do  you  comprehend?"  ' 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  fathers  of  the  council  themselves 
did  not  comprehend  very  well.  They  ought  to  have  said,  if 
they  wished  to  be  logical,  that  the  communion  of  wine  was 
useless:  but  profanation?  how  could  that  be,  if  in  eating  the 
bread  you  drank  the  blood  also?" 

"  It  was  because  the  Hussites  had  a  terrible  thirst  for  blood, 
and  the  fathei's  of  the  council  knew  it  well.  The  fatiiers  also 
thirsted  for  the  blood  of  the  people,  but  they  wished  to  drink 
it  under  the  clement  of  gold.  The  poor  people  revolted,  and 
seized,  as  the  price  of  tb.eir  sweat  and  their  blood,  the  treasures 
of  the  abbeys  and  the  copes  of  the  bishops.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  quarrel,  in  which  mingled  afterwards,  as  I  have 
told  you,  the  sentiment  of  national  independence  and  the 
Jiatred  of  foreigners.  The  dispute  respecting  the  communion 
was  the  symbol  of  it.  Rome  and  her  priests  ofiici.'itcd  in 
chalices  of  gold  and  jewels;  the  Hussites  allbcted  to  ofiiciato 
in  vases  of  wood,  in  order  to  censure  the  luxury  of  the  church 
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and  to  imitate  the  povei-ty  of  the  apostles.  This  is  why  Albert, 
who  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  become  a  Hussite,  after 
these  occurrences  of  the  past  have  lost  all  value  and  significa- 
tion, and  who  pretends  to  understand  the  true  doctrine  of  John 
Huss  better  than  John  Huss  himself,  invents  all  sorts  of  com- 
munions, and  goes  communing  on  the  highways  with  beggars 
and  simpletons.  It  Avas  the  mania  of  the  Hussites  to  commune 
evervAvhcre,  at  all  hours,  and  v.ith  all  the  world." 

"  All  this  is  very  strange,"  replied  Consuelo,  "  and  can  only 
be  explained  to  my  mind  by  an  exalted  patriotism,  carried  in 
Count  Albert,  I  must  confess,  even  to  the  extent  of  fanaticism. 
The  thought  is  perhaps  profound,  but  the  forms  he  clothes  it 
in,  seem  to  be  very  puerile  for  so  serious  and  so  learned  a  man. 
Is  not  the  true  communion  more  properly  alms-giving  ?  What 
meaning  can  there  be  in  those  vain  ceremonies  which  have 
gone  out  of  use,  and  which  those  whom  he  associates  with  them, 
certainly  do  not  comprehend  V 
■  "As  to  alms-giving,  Albert  is  not  wanting  in  that;  and  if 
they  would  give  him  tree  scope,  he  would  soon  rid  himself  of 
those  riches  which  for  my  part  I  should  be  ver}'  glad  to  see 
melt  av>av  in  the  hands  of  his  beggars." 

"  And  why  so?" 

"Because  my  father  would  no  longer  entertain  the  fatal 
idea  of  enriching  me  by  making  me  the  wife  of  this  maniac. 
For  it  is  well  you  should  know,  my  dear  Poi-porina,"  that  added 
Amelia,  maliciously,  "my  family  has  not  yet  renounced  that 
agreeable  design.  During  these  last  few  days,  when  my 
cousin's  reason  shone  like  a  fleeting  ray  of  sunshine  from 
between  the  clouds,  my  father  returned  to  the  attack  with 
more  firmness  than  I  thought  him  capable  of  exhibiting  to- 
wards me.  Wo  had  a  very  animated  quan-el,  the  result  of 
which  seems  to  be  that  they  will  endeavour  to  overcome  mv  re- 
sistance by  the  weariness  of  retiremont,  like  a  citadel  wliich 
an  enemy  endeavours  to  reduce  by  famine.  Therefore  if  I  fail, 
if  I  yield  to  their  attacks,  I  shall  bo  obliged  to  many  Albert 
in  spite  of  himself,  in  spite  of  myself,  and  in  spite  of  a  tl'iird  per- 
son who  protends  not  to  care  the  least  in  the  world  about  it." 

"Oh!  indeed?"  replied  Consuelo,  laughing;  "I  expect^^d 
that  epigram,  and  you  only  granted  me  the  honour  of  con- 
versing with  you  this  morning  in  order  to  arrive  at  it.  I  re- 
ceive it  with  pleasure,  because  I  see  in  this  little  pretence  of 
jealousy,  the  remains  of  a  wanner  aiVoction  for  Count  Albert 
than  you  arc  willing  to  acknowledge." 

"Ninal"  cried  the  young  baroness,  energetically,  "if  you 
imagine  you  see  that,  you  have  but  little  penotration,  and  if 
vou  see  it  with  pleasure,  you  have  but  little  affection  for  me. 
1  am  violent,  perhaps  prc»tid,  but  certainly  not  in  the  habit  of 
dissembling.  I  havr-  already  told  you  the  preference  which 
Albert  gives  to  you  irritates  me  against  him,  not  against  you. 
It  wounds  my  self-love,  but  it  llattersMuy  hope  and  my  in- 
elination.     It  makes  mo  long  that  ho  would,  for  your  sake. 
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commit  some  great  folly  whicli  v.ould  free  me  from  all  circum- 
spection with  regard  to  him,  by  justifying  the  aversion  against 
which  I  have  long  struggled,  and  which  I  now  feel  for  him 
without  any  mixture  of  pity  or  love." 

"  May  Grod  grant,"  replied  Consuelo,  gently,  "  that  this  is 
the  language  of  passion  and  not  of  truth  1  For  it  would  be  a 
very  harsh  truth  in  the  mouth  of  a  very  cruel  person." 

The  bitterness  which  Amelia  testified  in  these  conversations 
made  little  impression  upon  Consuelo's  generous  mind.  A 
few  seconds  afterwards,  she  thought  only  of  her  enterprise, 
and  the  dream  which  she  cherished  of  restoring  Albert  to  his 
family  diffused  a  kind  of  pure-hearted  joy  over  the  monotony 
of  her  occupations.  She  required  this  excitement  to  dissipate 
the  ennui  which  threatened  her,  and  which  being  the  malady 
most  opposed  and  hitherto  most  unknown  to  her  active  and 
energetic  nature,  would  certainly  have  been  fatal  to  it.  In  fact, 
when  she  had  given  her  unruly  and  inattentive  pupil  a  long 
and  tiresome  lesson,  she  had  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  exercise 
her  voice  and  to  study  her  ancient  authors.  But  this  consola- 
tion, which  hitherto  had  never  failed  her,  was  now  obstinately 
disputed.  Amelia,  with  her  restless  frivolity,  came  every 
moment  to  interrupt  and  trouble  her  by  childish  questions  and 
unseasonable  observations.  The  rest  of  the  family  were  in 
deep  dejection.  Already  five  long  weary  days  had  passed 
without  the  reappearance  of  the  young  count,  and  every  day 
of  his  absence  added  to  the  gloom  and  depression  of  the  pre- 
ceding one. 

In  the  afternoon,  Consuelo,  v-diile  wandering  through  the 
garden  with  Amelia,  saw  Zdenko  on  the  other  side  of  the 
moat  which  separated  them  from  the  open  couiîtry.  Ile  seemed 
busy  talking  to  himself,  and  from  tlie  tone  of  liis  voice  one 
would  have  said  he  was  relating  a  history.  Consuelo  stoj)ped 
her  companion,  and  asked  her  to  translate  what  the  strange 
personage  was  saying. 

"How  can  you  expect  me  to  translate  reveries  Avithout  con- 
nexion and  without  meaning?"  said  Amelia,  shrugging  up 
her  shouklers.  "This  is  what  lie  has  just  mumbled,  if  you 
arc  very  desirous  of  knowing:  '  Once  there  M'as  a  great  moun- 
tain, all  Avhite,  all  white,  and  by  its  side  a  great  mountain,  all 
black,  all  black,  and  by  its  side'a  great  mountain,  all  red,  all 
red.'     Does  that  intoi-est  you  very  much?" 

"  Perhaps  it  might,  if  I  could  know  what  follows.  Oh!  what 
would  I  not  give  to  understand  Ijohcniianl     I  must  learn  it." 

"  It  is  not  nearly  so  easy  as  Italian  or  Spanish,  but  you  are 
so  studious  that  you  will  quickly  master  it  if  you  wish*;  I  will 
teach  y(m,  if  that  will  at  all  gratify  you." 

"You  are  an  angel.  On  the  condition,  however,  that  you 
are  more  patient  as  a  mistress  than  as  a  pupil.  And  now 
what  does  Zdenko  say?" 

"  Now  the  mountains  are  sjieaking- — 

"'Why,  O  rc(\,  all  red  mountain,  hast  thou  crushed  tho 
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mountain  all  black?  And  why,  0  white,  all  white  mountain, 
hast  thou  permitted  the  black,  the  all  black  mountain  to  be 
crushed?'" 

Here  Zdenko  began  to  sinpr  with  a  thin  and  broken  voice, 
but  with  a  con-ectness  and  sweetness  which  peneti'ated  Con- 
suelo's  very  soul.     His  song  was  as  follows: — 

"  O  black  mountains  and  white  mountains,  you  will  need 
much  water  from  the  red  mountain  to  wash  your  robes; 

"Your  robes,  black  \vith  cnraes  and  white  with  idleness; 
your  robes  stained  Avith  lies  and  ghttering  with  pride. 

"Now  they  are  both  washed,  thoroughly  v/ashed,  your  robes 
that  would  not  change  colour;  they  are  worn,  well  worn,  your 
robes  that  would  not  drag  along  the  road. 

"  Now  all  the  mountains  are  red,  very  red  !  It  will  need  all 
the  water  of  heaven,  all  the  water  of  heaven,  to  wash  them." 

•'Is  that  improvised,  or  is  it  an  old  Bohemian  air?'  asked 
Consuelo  of  her  companion. 

"Who  knows f  replied  Amelia;  "Zdenko  is  either  an  in- 
exhaustible improvisatore  or  a  very  leai'ned  rhapsodist.  Our 
Keasants  are  passionately  fond  of  hearing  him,  and  respect 
im  as  a  saint,  considering  his  madness  rather  as  a  gift  from 
Heaven  than  as  a  malady  of  the  mind.  They  feed  and  cherish 
him,  and  it  depends  upon  himself  alone  to  be  the  best  lodged 
and  the  best  dressed  man  in  tue  country,  for  every  one  desires 
the  pleasure  and  the  advantage  of  having  him  for  a  guest. 
He  passes  for  a  bearer  of  good  luck,  a  harbinger  of  fortune. 
When  the  weather  is  threatening,  if  Zdenko  happen  to  pass 
they  say,  'Oh!  it  will  be  nothinï:  the  hail  will  not  fall  hero.' 
If  the  harvest  is  bad,  they  ask  Zdenko  to  sing;  and  as  he  al- 
ways promises  years  of  abundance  and  fertility,  they  are  con- 
soled for  the  prosent  by  the  expectation  of  a  more  favourable 
future.  But  Zdenko  is  unwilling  to  dwell  anywhere;  his  wan- 
dering nature  carries  him  to  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forests. 
No  one  knows  where  he  is  sheltered  at  night,  nor  where  he 
finds  a  refuge  airainst  the  cold  and  the  storms.  Never,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  has  he  been  seen  to  enter  under  any  other  roof 
than  that  of  the  Castlo  of  the  Giants,  because  he  protends  that 
his  ancestors  are  iu  all  the  other  houses  of  the  country,  and 
that  he  is  foi-bidden  to  present  himself  before  them.  Never- 
theless, he  follows  Albert  to  his  apartment,  for  he  is  as  de- 
voted and  submissive  to  Albert  as  his  dog  Cynabre.  Albert 
is  the  only  living  being  who  can  at  will  enchain  his  savage 
independence,  and  by  a  word  put  a  stop  to  his  un([uenchable 
gaiety,  his  eternal  songs,  and  his  in(lefatigal)le  babble.  Zdenko 
formerly  had,  it  is  said,  a  very  fine  voice,  but  he  has  worn  it 
out  by  talking,  singing,  and  laughing,  llo  is  not  older  than 
Albert,  though  ho  looks  like  a  man  of  fifty,  and  they  were 
companions  in  rhil<llioo<l.  At  that  time  Z<lenko  was  oidy  half 
cra/j'd.  Descended  fr(»m  an  ancient  f.imily  (one  of  his  ances- 
tors makes  a  considerabli»  figure  in  the  w.ir  of  the  Hussites), 
he  cvinerd   ?ullicieiit   mcmoiy   and  ([uickness  t<>   induce  his 
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parents,  taking  into  view  his  want  of  physical  strength,  to  des- 
tine him  for  the  cloister.  For  a  long  time  he  wore  the  dress 
of  a  novice  in  one  of  the  mendicant  order?,  but  they  could 
never  succeed  in  making  him  submit  to  their  rules;  and  when 
he  was  sent  on  a  circuit  with  one  of  the  brothers  of  his  convent, 
and  an  ass  to  be  loaded  with  the  gifts  of  the  faithful,  he  would 
leave  the  wallet,  the  ass,  and  the  brother  in  the  lurch,  and 
wander  off  to  take  a  long  vacation  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
When  Albert  departed  on  his  tra.vels,  Zdenko  fell  into  a  low 
and  melancholy  state,  threw  off  his  frock,  and  became  a  com- 
plete vagabond.  His  melancholy  disappeared  by  degrees,  but 
the  glimmering  ray  of  reason,  which  had  always  shone  amidst 
the  oddities  of  his  character,  vi'as  entirely  extinguished.  Ho 
no  longer  talked  except  incoherently,  displayed  all  sorts  of 
mcomprehensibic  manias,  and  became  really  crazy.  But  as  he 
always  continued  sober,  mild,  and  inoffensive,  he  may  be 
termed  rather  idiotic  than  mad.  Our  peasants  call  him  nothing 
else  but  the  innocent." 

"  What  you  tell  me  of  this  poor  man  inspires  me  with  a 
warm  sympathy  for  him,"  said  Consuelo;  "I  wish  I  could  talk 
to  him.     He  knows  a  little  German,  does  he  not?" 

"  He  understands  it,  and  can  speak  it  tolerably  well.  But, 
like  all  Bohemian  peasants,  he  has  a  horror  of  the  language; 
and  besides,  when  he  is  absorbed  in  his  reveries,  as  he  is  now, 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  will  answer  when  you  question  him." 

"  Then  make  an  effort  to  speak  to  him  in  his  own  language, 
and  to  attract  his  attention  to  us,"  said  Consuelo. 

Amelia  called  Zdenko  several  times,  asking  him  in  Bohe- 
mian if  he  were  well,  and  if  he  were  in  need  of  anything;  but 
she  could  not  once  induce  him  to  raise  his  head,  which  was  bent 
toward  the  earth,  nor  to  interrupt  a  little  play  he  was  carry- 
ing on  with  three  pebbles,  one  Avhite,  one  red,  and  one  black, 
which  he  threw  at  each  other,  laughing  with  great  glee  evei'y 
time  he  knocked  them  down. 

"  You  see  it  is  quite  useless,"  said  Amelia.  "When  lie  is 
not  hungry,  or  is  not  looking  for  Albert,  ho  never  speaks  to 
us.  In  one  or  the  other  of  those  cases,  he  comes  to  the  gate 
of  the  castle,  and  if  he  is  only  hungry  he  remains  at  the  gate. 
They  then  give  him  what  he  wants;  he  thanks  them  and  goes 
away.  If  he  Avishes  to  sec  Albert,  ho  enters,  goes  and  knocks 
at  the  door  of  liis  chamber,  which  is  never  closed  to  him,  and 
there  hci  will  remain  for  whole  hours,  silent  and  quiet  as  a 
timid  chilli  if  Albert  is  at  work,  talkative  and  cheerful  if  Albert 
is  <lispos(,'d  to  listen  to  him,  but  never  irksome,  it  would  seem, 
to  my  amiable  cousin,  anrl  more  fortunate  in  that  respect  than 
any  member  of  th(>  family." 

"And  when  Count  Allioi-t  is  invisible,  as  ho  is  at  this  mo- 
ment for  instance,  <lof!.s  Zdenko,  who  loves  him  so  ardently — 
Zdenko,  who  lost  all  hi.»  gaiety  when  the  count  set  out  on  his 
travels — Zdenko,  his  insepai'ablo  companion,  remain  tranquil? 
Doe»  he  «how  no  uueasiues.'îî'" 
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"  None  whatever.  He  says  that  Albert  has  gone  to  see  the 
great  God,  and  that  he  will  soon  return.  That  was  what  he 
said  when  Albert  was  travelling  over  Em-ope,  and  when  he 
had  become  reconciled  to  his  absence." 

"And  do  you  not  suspect,  dear  Amelia,  that'Zdenko  may 
may  have  a  better  foundation  than  all  of  you  for  this  apparent 
secunty?  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  he  might  be  in 
Albert's  confidence,  and  that  he  watches  over  him  in  his  deli- 
rium or  lethargy?" 

"  We  did  indeed  think  so,  and  for  a  long  time  watched  all 
his  proceedings;  but  like  his  patron,  Albert,  he  detests  all 
watching,  and,  more  crafty  than  a  fox  v,-hen  hunted  by  the 
dogs,  he  circumvented  all  our  efforts,  baffled  all  our  attempts, 
and  rendered  useless  all  our  observations.  It  would  seem  that 
he  has,  like  Albert,  the  gift  of  making  himself  invisible  when 
he  pleases.  Som.etimes  he  has  disappeared  instantaneously 
from  the  eyes  which  were  fixed  upon  him,  as  if  he  had  cloven 
the  earth  that  it  miglit  swallow  him  up,  or  as  if  a  cloud  had 
^v-^apped  him  in  its  impenetrable  veil.  At  least  this  is  what 
is  aftirmed  by  our  people,  and  by  my  aunt  AVenceslawa  her- 
self, who,  notwithstanding  all  her  piety,  has  not  a  veiy  strong 
head  as  regards  Satanic  influences." 

"  But  you,  my  dear  Baroness,  cannot  believe  in  these  ab- 
surdities?" 

"For  my  part,  I  agree  with  my  uncle  Christian.  He  thinks 
that  if  Albert,  in  his  mysterious  sufferings,  relies  solely  on  the 
succour  und  help  of  this  idiot,  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to 
interfere  with  him  in  any  way,  and  that  by  watching  and 
thwarting  Zdenko's  movements,  there  is  a  risk  of  depriving 
Albert  for  hours,  and  perhaps  for  whole  days,  of  the  care  and 
even  of  the  nourishment  which  he  may  receive  from  him.  But 
for  mercy's  sake  let  us  go  on,  dear  Nina;  Ave  have  bestowed 
sufficient  time  on  this  matter,  and  yonder  idiot  does  not  excite 
in  me  the  same  interest  that  he  does  in  you.  I  am  tired  of 
this  romances  and  his  songs,  and  his  cracked  voice  almost'givcs 
me  a  sore  throat  fiom  sympathy." 

"  1  am  astonished,"  said  Consuelo,  as  she  suffered  herself  to 
be  drawn  away  by  her  com]ianion,  "th;it  his  voice  has  not  an 
extraordinary  charm  in  your  (\irs.  13roken  as  it  is,  it  makes 
more  impiession  on  me  than  that  (»f  the  greatest  singers." 

"  Because  you  are  sated  with  fine  voices,  and  noveltv  amuses 
you." 

"  The  language  which  he  sings  has  to  my  ears  a  peculiar 
sweetness,"  returned  Consuelo,  "  and  his  melodies  have  not 
the  monotony  you  seem  to  imagine;  on  the  contrary,  they  con- 
tain very  refint-d  and  original  ideas.". 

"  Not  for  m«î,  who  have  be^n  be.setby  them,"  replied  Amelia. 
"  At  first  I  took  some  interest  in  the  words,  thinking,  as  do 
t\\r  coiinlry  ]i('oplo,  that  they  were  ancient  national  songs,  and 
rnrioUH  in  a  historical  point  of  view;  but  as  he  never  npeats 
them  twice  in  th<'  same  mannej",  I  feel  certain  they  are  im- 
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pro  visa  tions,  and  I  was  soon  convinced  that  they  -were  not 
worth  listening  to,  although  our  peasants  imagine  they  find  in 
them  a  symbolical  sense  which  pleases  them." 

As  soon  as  Consuelo  could  get  rid  of  Amelia,  she  ran  back 
to  the  garden,  and  found  Zdenko  in  the  same  place,  on  the 
outside  of  the  moat  and  absorbed  in  the  same  play.  Con- 
vinced that  this  unfortunate  being  had  secret  relations  with 
Albert,  she  had  stealthily  entered  the  kitchen  and  seized  a 
cake  made  of  honey  and  fine  Hour,  carefully  kneaded  by  the 
canoness  with  her  own  hands.  She  remembered  having  seen 
Albert,  who  ate  very  ^^paringly,  show  an  instinctive  preference 
for  this  dainty,  v/hich  his  aunt  always  prepared  for  him  with 
the  gi-eatest  care.  She  wrapped  it  up  in  a  white  handkerchief, 
and  meaning  to  throw  it  across  the  moat  to  Zdenko,  she  called 
to  him.  But  as  he  appeared  not  to  wish  to  listen  to  her,  she 
remembered  the  vivacity  with  which  he  had  uttered  her  name, 
and  she  therefore  pronounced  it  in  German.  Zdenko  seemed  to 
hear  it;  but  he  was  at  that  moment  in  one  of  his  melancholy 
moods,  and  without  looking  up,  he  repeated  in  German,  shak- 
ing his  head  and  sighing,  "Consolation!  Consolation!"  as  if 
he  would  have  said,  "  I  have  no  further  hope  of  consolation." 

"Consuelo!"  then  said  the  young  girl,  wishing  to  see  if  her 
Spanish  name  would  reawaken  the  joy  he  had  shown  on  pro- 
nouncing it  in  the  morning. 

Immediately  Zdenko  abandoned  his  pebbles,  and  began  to 
leap  and  gambol  upon  the  bank  of  the  moat,  throwing  up  his 
cap  into  the  air,  and  stretching  out  his  arms  to  her,  uttering 
some  very  animated  Bohemian  Avords  with  a  face  radiant  with 
pleasîire  and  allection. 

"Albert,"  cried  Consuelo  to  him  again,  as  she  threw  the 
cake  across  the  moat. 

Zdenko  seized  it,  laughing,  and  did  not  unfold  the  handker- 
chief; but  he  said  many  things  which  Consuelo  was  in  despair 
at  not  being  able  to  understand.  She  tried  to  remember  one 
phrase  in  particular,  which  he  repeated  several  tunes,  accom- 

Eanying  it  by  numerous  bows  and  greetings.  Her  musical  ear 
elped  her  to  seize  the  exact  pronunciation,  and  as  soon  as  she 
lost  sight  of  Zdenko,  who  ran  off  at  full  speed,  she  wi-ote  it 
upon  iier  tablets,  with  the  Vencîtian  orthography,  intending  to 
ask  Amelia  for  its  meaning.  But  bcforo  leaving  Zdenko  she 
wished  to  give  him  something  tliat  would  testify  in  the  most 
d(ilicate  manner  to  Albert  the  interest  slie  I'olt  for  him,  and 
having  recalled  the  crazy  being,  who  came  back  obedient  to  her 
voice,  she  thnnv  him  a  l>ouquet  of  llowcrs  which  she  had  ga- 
thered an  hourb(!fore  in  thegreen-liouse.  and  which,  still  fresh 
and  fragrant,  wi.re  fastened  to  lier  girdle.  Zd(>nko  seized  it, 
repeated  his  salutations,  renewed  his  exelamations  and  gam- 
bols, and  then  burying  himself  in  the  dense  thicket,  where  it 
would  have  seinned  that  only  a  hare  could  force  a  jtassage.  dis- 
appeared entirely.  (Jonsuefo  followed  his  ra])id  flight  for  a 
few   moments  with   her  eyes,   by  marking   tlio   tops  of  the 
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branches  as  they  moved  in  a  south-easterly  direction;  but  a 
light  wind  which  sprang  up  rendered  her  observation  useless, 
by  agitating  all  the  branches  of  the  coppice,  and  she  re-entered 
the  château,  more  than  ever  bent  upon  the  prosecution  of  her 
design. 


CHAPTER   XXXYIIL 

When  Amelia  was  asked  to  translate  the  phrase  which  Cou- 
suelo  had  written  upon  her  tablets  and  engraved  in  her  memory, 
she  replied  that  she  did  not  understand  it  at  all,  although  she 
could  render  it  literally  by  these  words  : — 

"May  he  who  has  been  wronged  salute  thee.'' 

"  Perhaps,"  added  she.  "  he  refers  to  Albert  or  himself,  and 
means  that  M'rong  has  been  done  them  in  accusing  them  of 
inadness,  as  they  consider  themselves  the  only  sensible  men  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  But  what  good  can  it  do  to  seek  for  the 
meaning  of  a  madman's  talk?  This  Zdenko  occupies  your 
imagination  much  more  than  he  deserves." 

"  It  is  the  custom  of  the  peasantry  in  all  countries,"  replied 
Consuelo,  "  to  attribute  to  the  insane  a  kind  of  inspiration, 
higher  than  that  enjoyed  by  cold  and  settled  minds.  I  have  a 
riglit  to  retain  the  prejudices  of  my  class,  and  I  confess  I  can 
never  believe  that  a  madman  speaks  at  random  when  he  utters 
words  which  are  unintelligible  to  us." 

"  Let  us  see,"  said  Amelia,  "if  the  chaplain,  who  is  deeply 
versed  in  all  the  ancient  and  modem  sayings  which  our  pea- 
sants use,  knows  the  meaning  of  this."  And  running  to  the 
good  man,  she  asked  him  for  an  explanation  of  Zdenko's 
words. 

But  these  obscure  words  seemed  to  strike  the  chaplain  with 
a  frightful  Hght.  "  In  the  name  of  the  living  God,"  cried  he, 
turning  pale,  "  where  can  your  ladyship  have  heard  such 
blasphemy?" 

"  If  it  be  such,  I  cannot  understand  its  meaning,"  replied 
Amelia,  laughing;  "and  therefore  I  await  your  explanation." 

"Word  for  wortl,  it  is  in  good  (îcrnian  exactly  what  you 
have  just  said,  madam — '  Ma/j  he  who  has  been  turonged  salute 
thee.*  But  if  you  wish  to  kno\v  the  meaning  (and  I  hardly  dare 
to  utter  it),  it  is,  in  the  thought  of  the  idolater  who  pronounced 
it — '  Mau  the  devil  be  with  thee.'  " 

"  In  other  words."  r<'turne<I  Amelia,  laughing  still  more 
heartily,  "  '  Go  to  the  devil.'  Well,  it  is  a  pretty  (■omi)liinent; 
and  this  is  what  you  gain,  my  dear  Nina,  from  talking  with  a 
fool.  You  did  not  think  that  Zdenko,  with  s(»  atVabh'  a  smile 
nn<l  such  merry  grimaces,  would  utter  so  ungallant  a  wisli." 

"  Z<l('iiko'."  cried  the  chaplain.  "  Ah:  then  it  is  that  unfor- 
tunate idiot  who  makes  use  of  such  sayings'  I  am  glad  it  is 
no  worse — I  trembled  h'st  it  sh(»ultl  be  some  other  person. 
But  I  was  wrong — it  could  proceed  only  from  a  brain  cramm(>d 
with  the  abo'uinations  of  the  ancient  heresies.     AVhenco  can 
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he  have  learned  things  almost  uuknoAvn  and  forgotten  now-a- 
days?  The  spirit  of  evil  alone  can  have  suggested  them  to 
him." 

"  But,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  very  vulgar  oath  which  the  com- 
mon people  use  in  all  countries,"  returned  Amelia  ;  "  and 
Catholics  are  no  more  shocked  by  it  than  others." 

"  Do  not  think  so,  Baroness,"  said  the  chaplain.  "  It  is  not 
a  malediction  in  the  wandering  mind  of  him  who  uses  it;  on 
the  contj'ary,  it  is  a  homage,  a  benediction — and  there  is  the 
sin.  This  abomination  comes  from  the  Lollards,  a  detestable 
sect,  which  engendered  that  of  the  Vaudois,  which  engendered 
that  of  the  Hussites " 

"  Which  engendered  many  others,"  said  Amelia,  assuming 
a  grave  air  to  mock  the  good  priest.  "  But  come,  Mr.  Chap- 
lain, explain  to  us  how  it  can  be  a  compliment  to  recommend 
one's  neighbour  to  the  devil." 

"  The  reason  is,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lollards,  Satan 
was  not  the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  but  on  the  contrary 
its  protector  and  patron.  They  held  that  he  was  a  victim  to 
injustice  and  jealousy.  According  to  them  the  Archangel 
Michael,  and  the  other  celestial  powers  Avho  had  precipitated 
him  into  the  abyss,  were  the  real  demons,  while  Lucifer,  Beel- 
zebub, Ashtaroth,  Astarte,  and  all  the  monsters  of  hell,  were 
innocence  and  light  themselves.  They  believed  that  the  reign 
of  Michael  and  his  glorious  host  would  soon  come  to  an  end, 
and  that  the  devil  would  be  restored  and  reinstated  in  heaven, 
with  his  accursed  myrmidons.  In  fine,  the}"  paid  him  an  im- 
pious worship,  and  accosted  each  other  by  saying,  '  May  he  who 
has  been  ivronaecV — that  is  to  say,  he  who  has  been  misunder- 
stood and  unjustly  condemned — 'solute  thee' — that  is,  protect 
and  assist  thee." 

"Well,"  said  Amelia,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  "my 
dear  JSina  is  certainly  under  very  favourable  guardianship, 
and  I  should  not  be  astonished  if  we  should  soon  have  to  apply 
exorcisms  to  destroy  the  eftect  of  Zdenko's  incantations  upon 
her." 

Consuelo  was  somewhat  disturbed  at  this  raillery.  She 
was  not  f|uite  certain  that  the  devil  was  a,  chimera  and  hell  a 
poetic  fable.  She  would  have  been  induced  to  share  the  chap- 
Jain's  indignation  and  affright,  if,  provoked  at  Amelia's  laugn- 
ter,  he  had  not  been  at  tliii  moment  perfectly  I'idiculous.  Con- 
fused and  disturbed  in  all  her  earliest  belief  l)y  this  contest 
l)etween  the  supci'stition  of  the  one  party  and  the  inci'edulity 
of  the  other,  Consuelo  that  evening  could  hai-dly  say  her 
])rayers.  She  inquired  into  the  meaning  of  all  those  forms  of 
devotion  which  slie  had  hitherto  received  without  examination, 
and  which  no  longer  satisiird  her  alannrd  mind.  "From 
what  1  have  been  able  to  see,"  thought  she,  "  there  are  two 
kinds  of  devotion  at  Venice — that  of  the  nuniks,  the  luins, 
and  th(î  peoj.je,  Avhich  goes  peiOiaps  toe»  far;  for  it  accepts, 
along  with  the  inytsteries  of  religion,  all    sorts  of  additional 
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superstitions,  such  as  the  cn-co  (the  demon  of  the  lagunes),  the 
sorceries  of  ^Slalamocco,  the  gold- seekers,  the  horoscope,  and 
vows  to  saints  for  the  success  of  designs,  far  from  pious,  and 
often  far  from  honest.  Then  there  is  that  of  the  higher  clergy 
and  of  the  fashionable  "world,  which  is  only  a  pretence;  for 
these  people  go  to  church  as  they  go  to  the  theatre — to  hear 
the  music  and  show  themselves:  they  laugh  at  everything  and 
examine  nothing,  in  religion,  thinking  that  there  is  nothing 
serious  or  binding  on  the  conscience  in  it,  and  that  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  form  and  habit.  Anzoleto  was  not  in  the  least  re- 
ligious; that  was  one  source  of  grief  to  me,  and  I  was  right  to 
look  upon  his  unbelief  with  terror.  My  master  Poipora, 
again — what  did  he  believe  ?  I  know  not.  He  never  explained 
himself  on  that  point,  and  yet  he  spoke  to  mo  of  God  and  of 
Divine  things  at  the  most  son-owful  and  the  most  solemn  mo- 
ment of  my  life.  But  though  his  words  struck  me  forcibly, 
the  only  impression  they  left  was  one  of  terror  and  uncertainty. 
lie  seemed  to  believe  in  a  jealous  and  absolute  God,  who  sends 
inspiration  and  genius  only  to  those  who  arc  separated  by 
their  pride  from  the  suflerings  and  the  joys  of  their  race.  !My 
heart  regi-ets  this  fierce  religion,  and  could  not  adore  a  God 
who  should  forbid  me  to  love.  Which  then  is  the  true  God? 
"Who  will  show  him  to  me?  My  poor  mother  was  a  believer, 
but  with  how  many  childish  idolatries  was  her  worship  mingled  I 
What  am  I  to  believed — what  am  I  t<»  think?  Shall  I  say,  like 
the  thoughtless  Amelia,  that  reas'.n  is  the  only  God?  But  she 
does  not  know  even  that  Go<î,  and  cannot  show  him  to  me, 
for  there  is  no  one  loss  reasonable  than  she.  Can  one  live 
without  religion';  Of  what  use  then  would  life  be?  For  what 
object  could  I  labour?  To  what  pui-pose  should  I  cherish  pity, 
courage,  generosity,  a  sense  of  right — I,  who  am  alone  in  the 
universe — if  thrre  be  not  in  that  universe  a  Supreme  Being, 
omniscient  and  full  of  love,  who  judges,  who  approves,  Avho 
aids,  who  preserves  and  blesses  me?  What  strength,  what 
excitement,  can  those  have  in  life,  who  can  dispense  with  a  hope 
and  a  love  beyond  the  roach  of  human  illusions  and  Avorldly 
vicissitudes  ? 

"  Supreme  Being  I"  cried  she  in  her  heart,  forgetting  the 
accustomed  form  of  her  prayer,  "teach  mo  what  I  ought  in  do. 
Infinite  Love!  teach  me  what  I  ought  to  love,  infinite  Wis- 
dom! teach  me  what  I  ought  to  believe." 

AVhile  thus  praying  and  meditating,  she  forgot  the  tlight  of 
time,  and  it  was  past  midnight,  when  befoie  ittiriiig  to  bed 
she  cast  a  glance  over  the  landscajx»  now  lighted  by  the  moon's 
])ale  beams.  The  view  from  her  window  was  not  very  exten- 
siv(\  owing  to  the  surrounding  mountains,  but  exceedingly 
picturesque  A  narrow  an«l  winding  valli>y,  in  the  centre  of 
which  8j)aikled  a  mountain  stream,  lay  before  her,  its  meadows 
gi.'Utlv  un<lulating  until  tluy  reached  the  base  of  the  surround- 
ing hi'lls,  whiih  shut  in  the  horizon,  except  where  at  intervals 
they  opened  to  iH^iuit  the  eye  to  discover  btill  more  distiuit  and 
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steeper  ranges,  clothed  to  the  very  summit  with  dark  green  firs. 
The  last  rays  of  the  setting  moon  shone  full  on  the  principal 
features  of  this  sombre  but  striking  landscape,  to  which  the 
dark  foliage  of  the  evergreens,  the  pent-up  water,  and  the 
rocks  covered  with  moss  and  ivy,  imparted  a  stern  and  savage 
aspect. 

AVhile  comparing  this  country  with  all  those  she  had  tra- 
versed in  her  childhood.  Consuolo  Avas  struck  with  an  idea  that 
had  not  before  occui-red  to  her;  viz.  that  the  landscape  before 
her  was  not  altogether  new  to  her,  whether  she  had  formerly 
passed  through  this  part  of  Bohemia,  or  seen  elsewhere  places 
veiy  similar.  "  We  travelled  so  much,  my  mother  and  I,"  said 
she  to  herself,  "  that  it  would  not  be  astonishing  if  I  had  al- 
ready been  here.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  Dresden  and 
Vienna,  and  we  may  have  crossed  Bohemia  in  going  from  one 
of  those  cities  to  the  other.  Still  it  would  be  strange  if  we  had 
received  hospitality  in  one  of  the  out  houses  of  this  very  castle 
in  which  I  am  now  lodged  as  a  young  lady  of  consequence;  or 
if  we  had  by  our  ballads  earned  a  morsel  of  bread  at  the  door 
of  some  one  of  those  cabins,  where  Zdenko  now  stretches  out 
his  hand  for  alms  and  sings  his  ancient  songs — Zdenko,  the 
wandering  artist,  who  is  my  equal  and  fellow,  although  he  no 
longer  seems  so." 

Just  at  that  moment  her  eyes  were  directed  towards  the 
Schreckenstein,  the  summit  of  which  could  be  j^erceived  above 
a  nearer  eminence,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  this  fearful  spot 
was  crowned  by  a  reddish  light  which  faintly  tinged  the  trans- 
parent azure  of  the  sky.  She  fixed  her  attention  upon  it,  and 
saw  tlio  flickering  light  increase,  become  extinct,  and  reappear, 
until  at  last  it  shone  so  clear  raid  decided  that  she  could  not 
attribute  it  to  an  illusion  of  her  senses.  Whether  it  was  the 
temporary  retreat  of  a  band  of  Zingari,  or  the  haunt  of  some 
brigand,  it  was  not  the  less  certain  that  the  Schreckenstein  was 
occupied  at  that  moment  by  living  beings;  and  Consuelo,  after 
her  simple  and  fervent  prayer  to  the  God  of  truth,  was  no 
longer  disposed  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  tiie  fantastic  and 
evil-minded  spirits  with  which  the  popular  tradition  peopled 
the  mountain.  But  was  it  not  more  pi'obably  Zdenko  who 
had  kindled  tlie  fire,  to  shield  himself  from  the  cold  of  the 
night?  And  if  it  were  Zdenko,  was  it  not  to  warm  Albert 
that  the  dried  bi'anches  of  the  forest  W(;re  burning  at  that  mo- 
ment? This  luminous  a])pearance  was  often  seen  u])on  the 
Schreckenstein:  itAvas  spoken  of  with  terror,  and  attributed  to 
something  supei-natui'al.  It  had  been  said  a  thousand  times 
that  itemanat(!d  from  the  enchanted  trunk  of  Ziska's  old  oak. 
But  the  Hussite  no  longer  existed;  at  least  it  lay  at  th(^  bottom 
of  the  ravine,  and  the  rod  light  still  shone  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  Why  did  not  this  mysterious  light-house  iri- 
ducc  them  to  institute  a  search  thei'e  Ibr  the  supposed  retreat 
of  Albert? 

"  Oh,  a}>athy  of  devout  minds!"  thought  Consuelo;  "  arc  you 
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a  boon  of  Providence,  or  an  infiniiity  of  ^veak  and  imperfect 
natures?''  She  asked  herself  at  the  same  time  if  she  should 
have  the  courage  to  go  alone  at  that  hour  to  the  Schrecken- 
stein;  and  she  decided  that,  actuated  by  benevolence  and 
charity,  she  could  dare  all.  But  she  could  adopt  this  flattering 
conclusion  with  perfect  safety,  as  the  strict  closing  of  the 
chateau  left  her  no  opportunity  of  executing  her  design. 

In  the  morning  slie  awoke'  full  of  zeal,  and  hurried  to  the 
Schreckenstein.  All  v  as  silent  and  deserted.  The  grass  was 
untrodden  around  the  Stone  of  Terror:  there  was  no  trace  of 
fire,  no  vestige  of  the  presence  of  last  night's  guests.  She  wan- 
dered over  the  mountain  in  every  direction,  but  found  nothing 
which  could  indicate  their  presence.  She  called  Zdenko  on 
eveiT  side;  she  tried  to  whistle,  in  order  to  see  if  she  could 
awaken  the  barkings  of  Cynabre,  and  shouted  her  o^vn  nam.e 
several  times.  She  uttered  the  word  "  consolation"  in  all  the  lan- 
guages she  knew;  she  sang  some  strains  of  her  Spanish  hymn. 
and  even  of  Zdenko's  Bohemian  air,  which  she  remembered 
perfectly.  But  in  vain.  The  crackling  of  tlie  di'ied  lichens 
under  her  feet,  and  the  murmuring  of  the  mysterious  waters 
which  ran  beneath  the  rocks,  were  the  only  sounds  that  an- 
swered her. 

Fatigued  by  this  useless  search,  she  was  about  \x)  retire  after 
having  taken  a  moment's  rest  upon  the  stone,  when  she  saw  at 
her  feet  a  broken  and  withered  rose-leaf.  She  took  it  up,  exa- 
mined it,  and  after  a  moment's  reflection  felt  convin:ed  that 
it  must  be  a  leaf  of  the  bouquet  she  had  thrown  to  Zdenko,  for 
the  mountain  did  not  produce  wild  roses,  even  if  it  had  been 
the  season  f()r  them,  and  as  yet  there  were  none  in  flower  ex- 
cept in  the  green-house  of  the  chnteau.  This  faint  indication 
consoled  her  for  the  apparent  fruitlossness  of  her  walk,  and 
left  her  more  than  ever  convinced  that  it  was  at  the  Schrecken- 
stein they  must  hope  to  fnid  Albert. 

Butin  what  cave  <»f  this  impenetrable  mountain  was  he  con- 
cealed? lie  was  n">t  then  always  there,  or  perhaps  he  was  at 
that  moment  buried  in  a  fit  of  cataleptic  insensibility;  or  ra- 
ther perhaps  Consuelo  had  deceived  herself  when  she  attributed 
to  her  voice  some  power  over  him,  and  the  veneration  he  had 

f)rofessed  for  her  was  but  a  paroxysm  of  his  madness  which 
lad  left  no  trace  in  his  memory.  Perhaps  at  this  very  moment 
ho  saw  and  heard  her,  laughed  at  her  cllorts,  and  despised  her 
useless  attempts. 

At  this  last  thought  Consuelo  felt  a  burning  blush  mount  to 
her  cheeks,  and  she  hastily  left  the  Schreckenstein.  almost  iv- 
solving  never  to  rutarn  there.  However,  she  left  a  little  basket 
of  fruit  wliich  she  had  brought  with  her. 

liut  on  the  morrow  she  f<jund  the  l)a.sket  in  the  same  place, 
untouched,  ICven  the  leaves  which  covered  the  fruit  had  not 
been  disturlx^l  by  any  curious  hand.  Her  oflering  had  been 
disdainetl,  or  else  neither  Albert  nor  Zdenko  had  been  there; 
and  yet  the  ruddy  light  of  a  fire  of  fir  branches  had  again 
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shone  the  previous  nif^ht  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
Consuelo  had  watched  until  daylight  in  order  to  ohserve  it 
closely.  She  had  several  times  seen  the  brightness  diminish, 
and  then  increase,  as  if  a  vigilant  hand  had  supplied  nourish- 
ment to  the  flambe.  JSTo  one  had  seen  any  Zingari  in  the 
neighbourhood.  No  stranger  had  been  remarked  in  the  paths 
of  the  forest;  and  all  the  peasants  whom  Consuelo  questioned 
respecting  the  luminous  appearance  of  the  Stone  of  Terror, 
answered  her  in  bad  German,  that  it  was  not  good  to  search 
into  those  things,  and  that  people  ought  not  to  interfere  in  tlio 
affairs  of  the  other  world. 

Nine  days  had  now  elapsed  since  Albert  had  disappeared. 
This  was  the  longest  absence  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  taken 
place,  and  this  protracted  delay,  united  to  the  gloomy  omens 
which  had  ushered  in  his  thirtieth  birthday,  was  not  calculated 
to  revive  the  hopes  of  the  family.  At  last  they  began  to  be 
seriously  ahirmed:  Count  Christian  did  nothing  but  utter 
heart-breaking  sighs;  the  baron  went  to  hunt  without  a  thought 
of  killing  anything;  the  chaplain  offered  up  an  extra  number 
of  prayers;  Amelia  no  longer  dared  to  laugh  or  converse  as 
usual;  and  the  canoness,  pale  and  weak,  unable  to  pursue  her 
household  cares,  and  forgetful  of  her  tapestry  work,  told  her 
beads  from  morning  till  night,  kept  little  tapers  burning  before 
the  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  seemed  stooped  lower  by  a  foot 
than  usual.  Consuelo  ventured  to  propose  a  thorough  and 
careful  examina^tion  of  the  Schreckenstein,  related  what  re- 
searches she  had  made  there,  and  mentioned  to  the  canoness 
privately  the  circumstance  of  the  rose-leaf,  and  the  careful 
watch  which  she  had  kept  all  night  on  the  luminous  summit 
of  the  mountain.  But  the  preparations  which  Wesceslawa 
proposed  to  make  for  the  search,  soon  caused  Consuelo  to 
repent  of  having  spoken  so  frankly.  The  canoness  Avished  to 
have  Zdenko  seized  and  terrified  by  threats,^  tp  equip  arid 
provide  fifty  men  with  torches  and  muskets,  and  whilst  the 
chaplain  should  pronounce  his  most  terjiblo  exorcisms  upon 
the  fatal  stone,  that  the  baron,  followed  by  Hans  and  his  most 
courageous  attendants,  should  institute  a  regular  siege  of  the 
Schreckenstein  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  'To  surpi'ise  Albert 
in  this  manner  would  bo  the  sure  way  to  throw  him  into  a  state 
of  derangement,  and  perhaps  even  of  violent  frenzy;  and  Con- 
suelo, therefore,  by  force  of  arguments  and  pi-ayers,  prevailed 
upon  Wenceslawa  not  to  take  any  step  without  her  advice. 
What  she  proposed  vras,  to  leave  the  chateau  the  follovring 
night,  and  accr)mpani(;d  only  by  the  canoness,  and  followed  at 
a  distance  by  Hans  and  the  chaplain  only,  to  examine  the  hrc 
of  the  Schreckenstein  on  the  spot.  But  ttiis  resolution  was 
beyond  the  strenj;th  of  the  canoness.  She  was  firmly  persuaded 
that  an  assembly  of  demons  was  held  on  the  Stone  of  T(\''ror, 
and  all  that  Consuelo  could  obtain  was,  that  the  draw- 
bridge should  bo  lowered  at  midnight,  and  tliat  the  baron  with 
some  other  volunteci's  shouM  ibllow  her,  without  arms  and  in 
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the  greatest  sUence.  It  was  agreed  that  this  attempt  should 
be  concealed  from  Count  Christian,  whose  great  acre  and 
feeble  health  unfitted  him  for  such  an  expedition  in  the  cold 
and  unwholesome  night  air,  and  who  would  yet  ^^^sh  to  join  it 
if  he  were  informed.  All  was  executed  as  'Consuelo  desired. 
The  baron,  the  chaplain,  and  Hans  accompanied  her.  She 
advanced  alone,  a  hundred  steps  in  front  of  her  escort,  and 
ascended  the  Schreckeustein  M-ith  a  courage  worthy  of  Brada- 
mante.  But  in  proportion  as  she  approached,  ihe  brightness, 
which  seemed  to  issue  in  rays  from  the  fissures  of  the  rock  was 
extinguished  by  degrees,  and  when  she  reached  the  summit, 
profound  darkness  enveloped  the  mountain  from  the  summit 
to  the  base.  A  deep  silence  and  gloomy  solitude  reigned  all 
around.  She  called  Zdenko,  Cynabre,  and  even  Albert, 
although  in  uttering  the  latter  name  her  voice  trembled.  All 
was  mute,  and  echo  alone  answered  her  unsteady  voice. 

She  returned  towards  her  companions  completely  disheart- 
ened. They  praised  her  courage  to  the  skies,  and  ventured  in 
their  turn  to  explore  the  spot  she  had  just  quitted,  but  ^nthout 
success;  and^all  returned  in  silence  to  the  château,  where  the 
canoness,  who  waited  for  them  at  the  gate,  felt  her  last  hope 
vanish  at  their  recital. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

CONSUELO,  after  receiving  the  thanks  of  the  good  Wenceslawa, 
and  the  kiss  which  she  imprinted  upon  her  forehead,  proceeded 
towards  her  apartment  cautiously,  in  order  not  to  awaken 
Amelia,  from  whom  the  enterprise  had  been  concealed.  She 
slept  on  the  first  tloor,  while  the  chamber  of  the  canoness  was 
in  the  basement  story.  But  in  ascending  the  stairs  she  let  her 
light  fall,  and  it  was'cxtinguished  before  she  could  recover  it. 
She  thought  she  could  easily  find  her  way  without  it,  especially 
as  the  day  l>egan  to  da\\'n;  but  whether  from  absence  of  mind, 
or  that  her  courage,  aft^?r  an  exertion  too  great  for  her 
sex,  abandoned  her  of  a  sudden,  she  was  so  much  agitated  that 
on  reaching  the  story  on  which  her  apartment  was  situated,  she 
did  not  stop  there,  but  continued  to  ascend  to  the  upper  story, 
and  entered  the  galleiy  leading  to  Albert's  chamber,  which  was 
:<ituated  almost  immediately  over  hers.  But  she  stopped, 
chilled  with  afiVight,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gallery,  on  seeing 
a  thin  dark  form  glide  along  before  her,  as  if  its  feet  did  not 
touch  tho  iloor,  and  enter  th-  chamber  towards  which  Cousuelo 
was  hastening  under  the  idea  that  it  was  her  own.  In  the 
micist  of  Ikt  terror  she  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  exa- 
mine this  figure,  and  to  ascertain  by  a  rapid  glance  in  the 
indistinct  light  of  the  dawn  that  it  wore  the  form  and  dress 
of  Zdenko.  But  what  was  he  ^oing  to  do  in  Consuelo's  anart- 
ment  at  such  an  hour,  an<l  witl\  what  message  couM  lie  have 
been  entrusted  for  her^  Siie  did  not  feel  disjjosed  to  encounter 
such  a  tôte-à-tôte,  and  descended  the  stairs  to  seek  the  canon- 
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ess;  but  upon  reacliii]!:;  tlie  flight  below  she  recognised  her 
corridor  and  the  door  of  her  apartment,  and  perceived  that  it 
was  Albert's  into  ^vhich  she  had  just  seen  Zdeuko  enter. 

Then  a  thousand  conjectures  presented  themselves  to  her 
mind,  vdiich  had  uoav  become  somewhat  composed.  How  could 
the  idiot  have  penetrated  at  night  into  a  castle  so  well  guarded 
and  so  carefully  examined  every  evening  by  the  canoness  and 
the  domestics.^  Tins , apparition  of  Zdenko  confirmed  her  in 
the  idea  Avhich  she  had  always  entertained,  that  there  was 
some  secret  outlet  from  the  château,  and  perhaps  a  subter- 
ranean communication  with  the  Schreckenstein.  She  ran  to 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  canoness,  who  was  shut  up  in  her 
gloomy  cell,  and  who  uttered  a  loud  cry  on  seeing  her  appear 
without  a  light,  and  someudiat  pale.  "Be  not  disturbed,  my 
dear  madam,"  said  the  young  girl;  ''I  have  just  met  with  a 
strange  occurrence,  but  one  which  need  not  terrify  you  in  the 
least.  I  have  just  seen  Zdenko  enter  Count  Albert's  cham- 
ber." 

"  Zdenko  1  you  must  be  dreaming,  my  child  ;  how  could  he  have 

§ot  in?  I  closed  all  the  gates  witii  the  same  care  as  usual,  and 
uring  the  whole  of  your  trip  to  the  Schreckenstein  I  kept  good 
guard;  the  bridge  was  raised,  and  when  you  had  all  crossed  it 
on  your  return,  1  remained  behind  to  see  it  raised  again." 

"However  that  may  be,  mada.m,  Zdenko  is  nevertheless  in 
Count  Albert's  chamber.  You  have  only  to  go  there  to  be 
convinced  of  it." 

"I  will  go  immediately,"  replied  the  canone,ss,  "and  drive 
him  out  as  he  deserves.  The  wretched  creature  must  have 
come  in  during  the  day.  But  what  object  could  he  have  in 
comiug  here?  Most  probably  he  is  looking  for  Albert,  or  has 
come  to  wait  for  him — a  sure  proof,  my  poor  child,  that  he 
knows  no  more  where  he  is  than  vre  do  ourselves." 

"  Well,  let  us  question  liim,  however,"  said  Consuelo. 

"  In  one  instant,"  said  the  canoness,  who  in  preparitig  for 
bed  had  taken  off  two  of  her  petticoats,  and  who  considered 
herself  too  lightly  dressed  with  the  remaining  three;  "  I  cannot 
present  myself  thus  before  a  man,  my  dear.  Go  and  look  for 
the  chaplain  or  my  brother  the  baron,  whichever  you  can  find 
first — wo  must  not  ex])oso  ourselves  alone  before  this  cra/.y 
man.  But  what  am  I  thiaking  of? — a  young  person  like  you 
cannot  go  and  knock  at  the  doors  of  these  gentlemen.  "Wait 
a  moment,  1  will  hun-y  ;  I  shall  be  i-eady  in  an  instant." 

And  she  began  to  rearrange  her  dress,  the  more  slowly  be- 
cause she  was  hui-ried,  and  because,  her  regular  habits  being 
deranged,  she  hardly  knew  what  she  was  abf>ut.  Consuelo, 
impatient  at  so  long  a  delay,  during  which  Zdenko  might  have 
time  to  loavo  Albert's  ciiamber,  and  hide  himself  in  the  castle 
so  that  be  could  not  be  found,  recovered  all  her  energy.  "Dear 
ma<lam,"  said  she,  lighting  a  candle,  "  will  you  please  to  call 
the  gentlemen  ?  1  will  go  in  the  mean  time  and  see  that  Zdenko 
docs  not  escape  us." 
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She  mounted  the  two  flights  hastily,  and  with  a  courageous 
hand  opened  Albert's  door,  which  yielded  without  resistance  ; 
but  slie  found  the  apartment  deserted.  She  entered  a  neigh- 
bouring cabinet,  raised  all  the  curtains,  and  even  ventured  to 
look  under  the  bed  and  behind  the  furniture.  Zdenko  was  no 
longer  there,  and  had  left  no  trace  of  his  entrance. 

"There  is  no  one  here,"  said  she  to  the  canoness,  who  came 
trotting  along  followed  by  Hans  and  the  chaplain:  the  baron 
was  already  in  bed  and  asleep,  and  they  could  not  awaken  him, 

"  I  begin  to  fear,"  said  the  chaplain,  a  little  dissatisfied  at 
the  fright  they  had  given  him,  "  that  the  signera  Porporiua 
may  have  been  the  dupe  of  her  own  illusions " 

"  No,  Air.  Chaplain,"  replied  Consuelo  quickly,  "  no  one  here 
is  less  so  than  I  am." 

"  And  in  truth  no  one  has  more  courage  and  steady  friend- 
ship," replied  the  good  man;  "but  in  your  ardent  hope  you 
imagine,  signera,  that  you  see  indications  where  unhappily 
none  exist." 

-"  Father,"  said  the  canoness,  "the  Porporina  has  the  courage 
of  a  lion  united  to  the  wisdom  of  a  sage.  If  she  has  seen 
Zdenko,  Zdenko  has  been  here.  AVe  must  search  for  him 
through  the  whole  house;  and  as,  thank  God!  every  outlet  is 
well  closed,  he  cannot  escape  us." 

They  roused  the  domestics  and  searched  everywhere.  Not  a 
chest  of  drawers  did  they  leave  unopened,  nor  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture unmoved.  They  displaced  all  the  forage  in  the  grana- 
ries, and  Hans  had  even  the  simplicity  to  look  into  the  baron's 
great  boots.  But  Zdenko  Avas  not  found  there,  anymore  than 
elsewhere.  They  began  to  think  that  Consuelo  must  have 
been  dreaming;  but  she  remained  more  than  ever  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  discovering  the  secret  outlet  from  the  chateau, 
and  resolved  to  employ  all  her  energy  in  the  attempt.  She  had 
taken  but  a  few  hours'  repose  when  she  commenced  her  exa- 
mination. The  wing  of  the  building  containing  her  apart- 
ment (in  which  was  Albert's  also)  rested  against,  and  was 
as  it  were  supported  by  the  hill.  Albert  himself  had  chosen 
this  picturesque  situation,  which  enabled  him  to  enjoy  a 
fine  view  towards  the  south,  and  to  have  on  the  eastern  side 
a  pretty  little  garden,  occupyin-^-  a  tenace  on  a  level  with  the 
cabinet  in  which  he  studied.  He  had  a  great  taste  for  llowers, 
and  cultivated  some  very  rare  species  upon  this  square  of  soil 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  barren  summit  of  the  eminence. 
Tho  terrace  was  surrounded  by  a  heavy  freestone  wall  about 
breast-high,  built  upon  the  shelving  rock,  and  from  this  ele- 
vated post  the  e^o  commanded  the  precipice  on  the  other  side, 
and  a  portion  of  tho  vast  serrated  outline  of  tho  Bochmerwald. 
Consuelo,  who  h.-ul  not  before  visitod  this  spot,  admiretl  its 
beautiful  situation  and  picturesque  arrangement,  and  requested 
the  ciiaplaiii  to  explain  to  her  what  us»>  was  formerly  made  of 
tho  terra»"'-,  bef'Tc»  the  castle  had  ])eon  transformed  from  ft 
fortress  into  a  baronial  résidence, 

>' 
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"  It  was,"  said  he,  "  an  ancient  bastion,  a  sort  of  fortified 
platform,  whence  the  garrison  could  observe  the  movements  of 
troops  in  the  valley  and  upon  the  surrounding  mountains. 
Ther-^.  is  no  pass  through  the  mountains  which  cannot  be  dis- 
covered from  this  spot.  Formerly  a  high  wall  witli  loopholes 
'  .L  ;-vll  sides  surrounded  the  platform,  and  protected  its  occu- 
pants from  the  arrows  and  balls  of  an  enemy." 

■■  And  what  is  this  ?"  asked  Consuelo,  approaching  a  cistern 
which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  parterre,  and  into  which  there  was 
a  descent  by  means  of  a  narrow,  steep,  and  winding  staircase. 
"  That  is  a  cistern  which  always  furnished  an  abundant 
supply  of  excellent  rock- water  to  the  besieged — a  resource  of 
incalculable  value  to  a  stronghold." 

"Then  this  water  is  good  to  drink?"  said  Consuelo,  exa- 
mining the  greenish  and  moss-covered  water  of  the  cistern. 
"  It  seems  to  me  quite  muddy." 

"  It  is  no  longer  good,  or  at  least  it  is  not  always  so,  and 
Count  Albert  only  uses  it  to  water  his  flowers.  I  must  tell 
you  that  for  two  years  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  has  oc- 
curred in  this  cistern.  The  spring — for  it  is  one,  the  source  of 
which  is  more  or  less  distant  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain — has 
become  intermittent.  For  whole  weeks  the  level  is  extraordi- 
narily loAv,  and  when  that  is  the  case  Count  Albert  has  water 
draAvn  by  Zdenko  from  the  well  in  the  great  court,  to  refresh 
his  cherished  plants.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  in  the  course  of 
a  single  night  and  sometimes  even  in  an  hour,  the  cistern  is 
filled  with  a  lukewarm  water,  muddy  as  you  now  see  it. 
Sometimes  it  empties  rapidly;  at  others  the  water  remains  a 
long  time,  and  is  purified  by  degrees,  until  it  becomas  cold  and 
limpid  as  rock-crystal.  A  phenomenon  of  this  kind  must  have 
taken  place  last  night,  for  even  yesterday  I  saw  the  cistern 
clear  and  quite  full,  and  now  it  looks  muddy  as  if  it  had  been 
emptied  and  filled  anew." 

"  Then  these  phenomena  do  not  occur  at  regular  intervals?" 

"  By  no  means,  and  I  should  have  examined  them  with  care, 
if  Count  Albert,  who  prohibits  all  entrance  to  his  apartments 
and  garden,  with  that  gloomy  reserve  which  characterizes  all 
his  actions,  had  not  forbidden  me  the  amusement.  I  have 
thought,  and  still  think,  that  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  is  choked 
up  by  mosses  and  wall  plants,  which  at  times  close  the  entrance 
of  the  subterranean  waters,  and  afterwards  yield  to  the  force 
of  the  spring." 

"  J3ut  how  do  you  oxplain  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
water  at  other  times?" 

"  By  the  great  quantity  which  the  count  uses  to  water  his 
flowers." 

"  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  M^ould  require  groat  hibour  to 
empty  this  cistern.     It  cannot  be  very  deep,  then?" 
Not  deep!     It  is  impossible  to  find  the  bottom." 

"  In  that  case,  your  explanation  is  not  satisfactory,"  »ai<l 
Consuelo,  struck  by  the  (duiplalu's  stupidity. 
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"  AVell,  find,  a  butter,"  returned  he,  somewhat  confused,  and 
a  little  piqued  at  his  own  want  of  sagacity. 

"  Certainly  I  will  find  a  better,"  thought  Consuelo,  who  felt 
deeply  interested  in  the  capricious  changes  of  the  fountain. 

"If  you  ask  Couut  Albert  what  it  signifies,"  continued  the 
chaplain,  desirous  to  display  a  little  witty  incredulity,  in  order 
to  recover  his  superiority  in  the  eyes  of  the  clear-sighted 
stranger,  "  he  will  tell  you  that  these  are  his  mother's  tears, 
which  dry  up  and  are  renewed  again  in  the  bosom  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  himous  Zdenko,  to  whom  you  attribute  so  much 
penetration,  would  swear  to  you  that  there  is  a  siren  con- 
cealed therein,  who  sings  most  exquisitely  to  those  who  have 
ears  to  hear  her.  Between  them  they  have  baptized  this  well 
the  Fountain  of  Tears.  It  is  a  very  poetic  explanation,  and 
those  who  believe  in  pagan  fables  raaj'  be  satisfied  Avith  it." 

"I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  it,"  thought  Consuelo;  "I 
will  know  how  these  tears  are  di-ied," 

"  As  for  myself,"  pursued  the  chaplain,  "  I  have  thought  there 
must  be  an  escape  of  the  water  in  some  corner  of  the  cistern." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  replied  Consuelo,  "  that  unless  that  were 
so,  the  cistern,  being  supplied  by  a  spring,  would  constantly 
overflow." 

"  Doubtless,  doubtless,"  said  the  chaf»lain.  not  wishing  to 
appear  as  if  he  had  thought  of  that  for  the  first  time;  "very 
little  consideration  must  make  that  apparent.  But  there  must 
be  some  remarkable  derangement  in  the  channels  of  the  water, 
since  it  no  longer  presei'ves  the  same  level  it  did  formerly." 

"  Are  they  natural  channels,  or  aqueducts  made  by  the  hands 
f"men?"  asked  the  persevering  Consuelo;  "that  is  Avhat  I 
should  wish  to  know." 

"  That  is  what  no  one  can  ascertain,"  replied  the  chaplain, 
"since  Count  Al])ert  does  not  wish  to  have  his  precious  foun- 
tain touched,  and  has  absolutely  forbidden  that  it  should  bo 
«leaned  out." 

"  I  was  certain  of  it,"  said  Consuelo,  retiring;  "and  I  tliink 
you  would  do  well  to  respect  his  wishes,  for  God  knows  what 
misfortune  would  happen  to  him  if  any  one  attempted  lo 
thwart  his  siren  I" 

"  I  am  beginning  to  be  convinced,"  said  the  chaplain,  on 
quitting  Consuelo,  "  that  this  young  persftn's  mind  is  no  less 
«I'T.inged  thnn  the  count's.  Can  insanity  bo  contagious?  Or 
<lid  Master  Porpora  send  her  to  us,  in  order  that  the  country 
air  miîzht  restore  her  brain  to  ?>  healthy  condition?  To  sec 
the  pertinacity  w\t\\  which  she  made  me  explain  the  mystery 
of  thf  cistern,  one  would  suppose  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
some  engineer  of  the  Venetian  canals,  and  wished  to  appear 
well  intornied  on  the  matter;  but  T  see  by  her  last  words,  as 
well  as  by  the  hallucinations  she  had  r.'specting  Zdenko  this 
morning,  and  th<'  pleasant  excursion  she  led  us  last  night  to 
*he  Srhn-ckenstein,  that  it  is  a  phantiisy  of  th<'  same  nature. 

an  it  be  i>os.'*ible  that  she  expects  to  find  Count  Albert  ut  thu 
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bottom  of  this  ■wull. ?  Unfortunate  young  people!  woiild  that 
you  could  find  there  reason  and  truth  I"  Thereupon  the 
good  chaplain  proceeded  to  repeat  his  breviary  while  Avaitiug 
for  the  dinner-hour. 

"  It  must  be,"  thought  Consuelo  on  her  side,  "  that  idleness 
and  apathy  engender  a  singular  weakness  of  mind,  since  this 
holy  man,  who  has  read  and  learned  so  much,  has  not  the 
least  suspicion  of  my  presentiment  respecting  that  fount?Jn. 
And  yet  they  call  Zdenko  imbecile!"  So  saying,  Consuelo 
went  to  give  the  young  baroness  a  music  lesson  until  the  time 
should  arrive  when  she  could  renew  her  examination. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  présent  at  the  falling  of  the  water,  or 
seen  it  reascend?"  said  Consuelo  in  a  low  voice  to  the  chaplain, 
as  he  sat  comfortably  digesting  his  dinner  during  the  evening. 

"  What!  what  did  you  say?"  cried  he,  bounding  up  in  his 
chair,  and  rolling  his  great  round  eyes. 

"  I  was  speaking  to  you  of  the  cistern,"  returned  she,  without 
being  disconcerted;  "have  you  ever  yourself  observed  the  oc- 
currence of  the  phenomenon?" 

"  Ah!  yes — the  cistern — I  remember,"  replied  he  with  a  smile 
of  pity.  "There!"  thought  he,  "her  crazy  fit  has  attacked 
her  again." 

"  But  you  have  not  answered  my  question,  my  dear  chap- 
lain," said  Consuelo,  who  pursued  her  object  vrith  that  kind  of 
eagerness  which  characterised  all  her  thoughts  and  actions, 
and  which  was  not  prompted  in  the  least  by  any  malicious 
feeling  towards  the  worthy  man. 

"  I  must  confess,  mademoiselle,"  replied  ho,  coldly,  "  that  I 
Avas  never  fortunate  enough  to  observe  that  to  which  you  re- 
fer, and  I  assure  you  I  never  lost  my  sleep  on  that  account." 

"  Oh!  I  am  very  certain  of  that,"  replied  the  impatient  Con- 
suelo. 

I  The  chaplain  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  with  a  great  ef- 
fort rose  from  his  chair  in  order  to  escape  from  so  very  ardent 
an  inquirer. 

"  ^^  ell!  since  no  one  here  is  willing  to  lose  an  hour's  sleep 
ibr  so  important  a  discoveiy,  I  will  devote  my  whole  night  to 
it  if  necessary,"  thought  Consuelo;  and  while  waiting  for  the 
hour  of  retiring,  she  wj-apped  herself  in  her  mantle  and  pro- 
ceeded to  take  a  turn  in  tlie  garden. 

The  night  was  cold  and  bright,  and  the  mists  of  evening  dis- 
])er8ed  in  ]»roportion  as  the  moon,  tiien  full,  ascended  towards 
the  empyi-ean.  The  stai's  twinkled  more  palely  at  her  ap- 
pi-oach,  and  the  atmospiiei'c  was  dry  and  clear.  Consuelo, 
(îxcited  but  not  overpowered  by  the  mingled  ctTects  of  fatigue, 
want  of  sleep,  and  the  gonci-ous  but  porliaps  lather  unhealthy 
sympathv  slio  experienced  for  Albert,  felt  a  slight  sensation  <\^ 
\\)\'{'Y  \\'hu:\\  the  co<».l  evening  air  could  not(lissi])ato.     Tl-  .'-eeim  -! 
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to  lier  ils  if  shetcucLod  upon  the  fulfil  meut  of  her  eulerpriiC,  ami 
u  romantic  presentiment  which  she  inteipretéd  as  a  command 
and  encouragement  from  Providence,  kept  her  mind  uneasy 
and  agitated.  She  seated  herself  upon  a  little  grassy  hillock 
studded  ^Y\th  laj-ches,  and  began  to  listen  to  the  feeble  and 
plaintive  sound  of  the  streamlet  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
But  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  another  voice,  still  more  sweet  and 
plaintive,  mingled  with  the  mmTUurings  of  tho  water,  and  by 
degrees  floated  upwards  to  her  ears.  She  stretched  herself 
upon  the  turf,  in  order,  being  nearer  the  earth,  to  hear  better 
those  light  sounds  which  the  breeze  wafted  towards  her  every 
moment.  At  last  she  distinguished  Zdenko's  voice.  He  sang 
in  German,  and  by  degrees  she  could  distinguish  the  following 
words,  tolerably  well  arranged  to  a  Bohemian  air,  which  was 
characterised  iSy  the  same  simple  and  plaintive  expression  as 
those  she  had  already  heard. 

"  There  is  down  there,  down  tliere,  a  soul  in  pain  and  in 
labour,  which  awaits  her  deliverance. 

^'  Her  deliverance,  her  consolation,  so  often  promised. 

"  The  deliverance  seems  enchained,  the  consolation  seems 
pitiless. 

"  There  is  down  there,  down  there,  a  soul  in  pain  and  in 
labour,  which  is  weary  of  Avaiting." 

When  the  voice  ceased  singing,  Consuolo  rose,  looked  in 
■  '  ery  direction  for  Zdenko,  seaichcd  the  whole  park  and 
garden  to  find  him,  called  him  in  various  places,  but  was 
obliged  to  rctui-n  to  the  castle  without  having  seen  him. 

But  an  hour  afterwards,  when  the  whole  household  had 
joined  in  a  long  prayer  for  Count  Albert,  and  when  everybody 
had  retired  to  rest,  Consuelo  hastened  to  place  herself  near  the 
Fountain  of  Teiu-s,  and  seating  herself  upon  the  margin  amid 
the  thick  mosses  and  water  plants  which  grew  there  naturally, 
and  the  irises  which  Albert  had  jdanted,  she  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  the  motionless  wator,  in  which  the  moon,  then  arrived  at 
the  zr'nith,  was  reflected  as  in  a  mirror. 

After  waiting  almost  an  hour,  and  just  as  the  courageous 
maiden,  overcome  by  fatigue,  felt  her  eyelids  growing  heavy, 
she  was  aroused  by  a  slight  noise  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 
She  opened  her  eyes,  and  saw  the  spectrum  of  the  moon  agi- 
tated, broken,  and  at  last  spread  in  luminous  circles  upon  tlio 
mirror  of  the  fountain.  At  the  same  time  a  dull  rushing 
sound,  at  first  imperceptible  but  soon  impetous,  became  appa- 
rent, and  she  saw  the  water  gradually  sink,  whirling  about  as 
in  a  funnel,  and  in  loss  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  disappear  iu 
the  depths  of  the  abyss. 

She  ventured  to  descend  several  step.?.  The  spiral  staircase, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  built  for  the  purpose  uf  permitting 
the  houi-ehold  to  reach  at  pleasure  the  varying  level  of  the 
wafer,  was  fornud  of  granite  blocks  half  burie<l  in  ihemck,  or 
hewn  out  of  it.  Thes(^  slimy  and  slippery  steps  alforded  no 
means  of  support,  and  were  lost  in  the  frightful  depth.     The 
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daTKness,  and  the  noise  of  the  Arater  which  still  splashed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  immeasurable  precipice,  joined  to  the  impossibi- 
lity of  treading  securely  with  her  delicate  feet  upon  the  stringy 
ooze,  arrested  Consuelo  in  her  mad  attempt  :  she  ascended 
backwards  with  great  difficulty,  and  seated  herself,  terrified 
and  trembling,  upon  the  lirst  step. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  water  still  seemed  to  be  continually 
receding  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  The  noise  became  more 
and  more  remote,  till  at  last  it  ceased  entirely,  and  Consuelo 
pondered  on  the  propriety  of  getting  a  light  in  order  to  examine 
the  interior  of  the  cistern  as  far  as  j)ossible  from  above;  but 
she  feared  to  miss  the  arrival  of  him  whom  she  expected,  and 
remained  patient  and  motionless  for  nearly  an  hour  longer. 
At  last  she  thought  she  perceived  a  feeble  glimmer  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  and  leaning  anxiously  forward,  saw  that 
the  wavering  light  ascended  little  by  little.  In  a  short  time 
she  was  no  longer  in  doubt;  Zdenko  was  ascending  the  spiral 
staircase,  aided  by  an  iron  chain  which  was  secui'eil  to  the 
rocky  sides.  The  noise  which  he  made  in  raising  the  chain 
from  time  to  time  and  again  letting  it  fall,  made  Consuelo 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  species  of  balustrade,  wdiich 
ceased  at  a  certain  height,  and  which  she  could  neither  see  nor 
suspect.  Zdenko  carred  a  lantern  Avhich  he  hung  on  a  hook 
set  apart  for  this  purpose  and  inserted  in  the  rock  about 
twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  ;  then  he  mounted 
the  rest  of  the  staircase  lightly  and  rapidly,  without  any  chain 
or  apparent  means  of  support.  Plowever,  Consuelo,  who  ob- 
served everything  with  the  greatest  attention,  saw  that  he 
helped  himself  along  by  catching  hold  of  certain  projecting 
points  in  the  rock,  of  some  Avail  plants  more  vigorous  than  the 
rest,  and  of  some  bent  nails  which  stood  out  from  the  .sides, 
and  with  which  he  seemed  perfectly  familiar.  As  soon  as  he 
had  ascended  high  enough  to  see  Consuelo,  she  concealed  her- 
self from  his  view  by  stooping  behind  the  semicircular  stone 
wall  Avhich  bordered  the  well,  and  which  was  interrupted  only 
at  the  entrance  of  the  steps.  Zdenko  cuierged  into  the  light, 
and  began  slowly  to  gather  flowers  in  the  garden  with  great 
care  and  as  if  making  a  selection,  until  he  had  formed  a  large 
bouquet.  Then  he  entered  Albert's  study,  and  through  the 
glass  door  Consuelo  saw  him  for  a  long  while  moving  the 
books,  and  eearching  for  one  which  he  appeared  at  last  to  have 
found  ;  for  he  returned  towards  th(3  cistern,  laughing  and 
talking  to  himself  in  a  satisfied  tone,  but  in  a  low  and  almost 
inaudible  voice,  so  much  did  he  seem  divided  between  the 
necessity  of  muttering  to  himself,  according  to  his  usual  cus- 
tom, and  tlie  fi'ar  of  awakening  the  family  in  the  castle. 

Consiiclo  liad  not  yet  asked  herself  wheth(>r  she  should  ad- 
dress him,  and  request  him  to  conduct  her  to  Albert;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  at  that  moment,  confounded  by  what 
sh(!  saw,  discourage<l  in  the  midst  of  her  enterprise,  joyous  at 
liaving  discovered  what  she  so  much  longed  to  know,  but  at 
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the  same  time  dismayed  at  the  thoughts  of  descending  into  the 
entrails  of  the  earth  and  the  abyss  of  water,  she  did  not  feel 
sufiScient  courage  to  go  forward  to  the  end,  but  allowed  Zdenko 
to  descend  as  he  had  mounted,  resume  his  lantern  and  dis- 
appear, singing  in  a  voioo  which  gained  confidence  as  he  sank 
into  the  depths  of  his  retreat — 

"  The  deliverance  is  enchained,  the  consolation  is  pitiless." 

With  outstretched  neck  and  y>alpitating  heart,  Consuelo  had 
his  name  ten  times  upon  her  lips  to  recall  him.  She  was  about 
to  decide  by  a  heroic  effort,  ^vhen  slie  suddenly  reflected  that 
such  a  suiprise  might  make  the  unfortunate  man  stagger  upon 
the  difficult  and  dangerous  staircase,  and  perhaps  lose  his 
footing.  She  refrained  therefore,  promising  herself  that  she 
■would  be  more  courageous  on  the  next  day  at  the  right  time. 

She  waited  some  time  longer  to  see  the  water  again  ascend, 
and  this  time  the  phenomenon  took  place  much  more  speedily. 
Hardly  fifteen  minutes  had  elapsed  from  her  losing  the  sound 
of-Zdenko's  voice  and  the  light  of  his  lantern,  before  a  dull 
noise  like  the  distant  rumbling  of  thunder  was  heard,  and  the 
water,  rushing  with  violence,  ascended,  whirling  and  dashing 
against  the  walls  of  its  prison  like  a  seething  caldron.  This 
sudden  irruption  of  water  had  something  so  frightful  in  its 
appearance,  that  Consuelo  trembled  Tor  poor  Zdenko,  asking 
herself  if,  in  sporting  with  such  dangoi's  and  governing  thus  the 
forces  of  nature,  tliere  was  no  risk  of  his  being  oveiiiowered  by 
the  violence  of  the  current,  and  of  hor  seeing  him  lioat  to  the 
surface  of  the  fountain,  drowned  and  bruised  like  the  slimy 
plants  which  were  tossed  on  its  waves. 

Still  tlie  means  of  accomplishing  this  must  be  very  simple! 
it  only  needed  perhaps  to  lower  or  raise  a  tlood-gate,  perhaps 
only  to  place  a  stone  on  his  arrival  and  remove  it  on  his  return. 
But  might  not  this  man,  always  so  absent  and  lost  in  his 
strange  reveries,  be  mistaken,  and  romovc  the  stone  a  little  too 
soon?  Could  he  have  come  by  the  subterranean  path  which 
gave  passage  to  the  water  of  the  spring?  "Nevertheless  I 
must  pass  it  with  him,  or  witiiout  him,"  said  Consuelo,  "  and 
that  no  later  tlian  the  coming  night;  for  there  is  down  there  a 
yoid  in  labour  and  in  pain,  irhich  waits  for  me,  and  ivhich  is 
I'-'earrj  of  waitinn.  These  woids  were  not  sung  unintentionally, 
and  it  was  not  without  some  object  that  Zdenko,  who  detests 
(iennan  and  pronounces  it  with  difiiculty,  made  use  of  that 
language  to-day." 

At  lu:5t  she  retired  to  rest,  but  she  had  terrible  dreams  all 
tlie  rest  of  tlie  night.  Her  fever  was  gradually  gaining  ground. 
She  did  not  iKTceivo  it,  so  strong  did  she  feci  her  courage  and 
ies(jlution  ;  but  even'  moment  she  started  out  of  her  sleep, 
imagining  herself  still  upon  the  steps  of  that  Inghtlul  staircase, 
an<l  unable  to  reascend,  while  the  water  r<»sc  below  her  with 
the  roar  of  thunder  and  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  She  was  so 
changed  the  next  day  that  everybody  remarkeil  the  alteration 
in  her  f<,'ature3.     The  chaplain  was  unabh»  to  refrain  from  con- 
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fitling  to  the  caiioiiess,  tliat  tlds  agreeahh  and  ohlighig  person 
appeared  to  him  to  have  her  brain  somewhat  deranged  ;  and 
the  good  WenceslaAva,  who  Avas  not  accustomed  to  see  so  much 
courasçe  and  devotion,  began  to  fear  that  the  Porporiua  was  a 
A^ery  iaiagiuative  young  lady,  and  had  a  very  excitable  nervous 
tenipei'ament.  She  relied  too  much  on  lier  good  doors  cased 
in  iron,  and  her  faithful  keys  always  jingling  in  her  girdle,  to 
give  credence  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  entrance  and 
escape  of  Zdenko  the  night  before  the  last.  She  therefore 
spoke  to  Consuelo  in  affectionate  and  compassionate  terms,  be- 
seeching her  not  to  identify  herself  with  the  unhappiness  of  the 
family  so  as  to  destroy  her  licalth,  and  made  an  effort  to  inspire 
her  with  hopes  of  her  nephew's  speedy  return,  which  she  herself 
in  the  secret  recesses  of  her  heart  began  to  lose. 

But  she  was  agitated  at  once  by  sentiments  of  fear  and  hope, 
when  Consuelo,  with  a  look  glowing  with  satisfaction  and  a 
smile  of  gentle  pride,  replied,  "'  You  have,  good  reason  to  hope, 
dear  madam,  iuid  to  Avait  Avith  confidence.  Count  Albert  is 
alive  and  as  I  hope  not  very  ill  ;  for  in  his  retreat  he  is  still 
interested  in  his  books  and  lioAAxrs.  I  am  certain  of  it,  and 
could  give  you  proofs." 

"What  cio  you  mean  to  say,  my  dear  child?"  cried  the 
oanoness,  struck  by  her  air  of  conviction.  "  What  have  you 
learned?  Avhat  liaA-e  you  discovered?  Speak,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven!  restore  life  to  a  despairing  family!" 

"  Say  to  Count  Christian  that  his  son  lives  and  is  not  far 
fi-om  this.     This  is  as  true  as  that  I  Ioa-o  and  respect  you." 

The  canoncss  rose  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  to  her  bro- 
ther, Avho  had  not  yet  descended  to  the  saloon;  but  a  look 
and  a  sigh  from  the  chaplain  arrested  her  steps. 

"  Let  us  not  inconsiderately  inspire  such  joyful  hopes  in  my 
poor  Christian's  breast,"  said  she,  sighing  in  her  turn.  "  If 
the  fact  should  contradict  your  SAveot  promises,  my  dear  child, 
Avc  should  give  a  death-bloAv  to  his  unhappy  father." 

"  Then  you  doubt  my  Avords  ?"  replied  the  astonished  Con- 
suelo. 

"  God  forbid,  noble  Nina!  But  you  may  be  under  an  illu- 
sion. Alas,  this  has  happened  so  often  to  ourselves!  You  say 
tliat  vou  have  proofs,  my  dear  duughtcr — can  you  not  mention 
thenV?" 

"  1  cannot — at  least  it  seems  to  me  I  ought  not,"  said  Con  • 
Kiielo,  somewhat  embarrassed.  "1  have  discovered  a  secret 
to  Avhich  Count  Albert  evidently  attaches  great  importance, 
and  I  do  not  think  1  can  reveal  it  Avithf)ut  his  permission." 

"Without  his  i)ei'inission?"  cried  the  canoness,  looking  at 
tlu!  chnplain  irresolutely.  "Can  .she  \\ixwo  seen  him?"  The 
<',haplaiii  slirugged  his  shoulders  imp(M-ceptibly,  not  compre- 
hi-ndiiig  tlie  pain  his  inciedulity  inllicted  on  the  pooj- canoncss. 

"  J  liave  not  seen  him,"  i-etunied  Consuelo;  "  but  I  shall  see 
him  soon,  and  so  Avill  you,  1  hope.  But  L  fear  1  should  I'utard 
his  return  if  I  thwarted  his  Aviî^hes  by  my  indiscretion." 
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have  one,  and  restore  Albert  to  us  if  it  be  in  your  power.  All 
that  I  know  is,  that  if  this  le  realized  I  will  embrace  your 
knees,  as  at  this  moment  I  kiss  your  poor  forehead — which  is 
moist  and  burning,"'  added  she,  turning  towards  the  chaplain 
with  an  air  of  great  cm.otion,  after  having  pressed  her  lips  to 
the  fevered  forehead  of  the  young  girl. 

"  Even  if  she  be  mad,"  said  she  to  the  latter,  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone,  "'  she  is  still  an  angel  of  goodness,  and  she  seems 
niore  interested  in  our  suileriugs  than  we  are  ourselves.  Ah, 
father,  there  seems  to  be  a  curse  upon  this  house  I  Every  one 
who  has  a  lofty  and  noble  heart  seems  sti'uck  here  A^dth  de- 
rangement, and  our  life  is  passed  in  pitying  what  we  are  con- 
strained to  admire." 

"  1  do  not  deny  the  good  intentions  of  this  young  stranger," 
replied  the  chaplain.  "  But  that  there  is  delh'ium  in  her  actions 
you  cannot  doubt,  madam.  She  must  have  dreamt  of  Count 
Albert  last  night,  and  imprudently  gives  us  her  visions  as  cer- 
tainties, lie  careful  not  to  agitate  the  pious  and  resigned 
spirit  of  your  venerable  brother  by  such  unfounded  assertions. 
Perhaps  also  it  would  be  more  prudent  not  to  encourage  too 
much  the  rash  enterprises  of  Signora  I'oi'porina.  They  might 
lead  her  into  dangers  of  a  ditferent  nature  from  those  she  has 
been  willing  to  encounter  hitherto — " 

"  I  do  not  comprehend  you,"  said  the  Canoness  Wcnceslawa, 
with  great  simplicity. 

"  I  feel  nmch  emban-assod  how  to  explain  myself,"  retunicd 
the  woi-thy  man,  "  still  it  seems  to  me  that — if  a  secret  under- 
standing, very  honourable  and  very  disinterested  without  doubt, 
should  be  established  between  this  young  artist  and  the  noble 
count — " 

"  AVell?"  said  the  canoness,  opening  her  eyes  veiy  wide. 

"  Well,  madam!  do  you  not  tnink  that  sentiments  of  interest 
and  solicitudi%  entirely  innocent  in  their  origin,  might  in  a  little 
time,  with  the  aid  of  circumstances  and  romantic  ideas,  be- 
come dangerous  to  the  repose  and  dignity  of  the  young  mu- 
sician?" 

"  1  never  would  have  thought  of  tliat,"  said  the  canoness, 
struck  by  this  observation.  '*  But  do  you  think,  father,  that  tlio 
Porporina  could  forget  her  humble  and  precarious  p;)sitioii 
so  far  as  to  become  attached  to  one  so  much  her  superior  as 
my  nephew  Albi-rt  of  Kudolstadt'/"' 

"  The  Count  Albert  of  Kudolstadt  might  himself  contribute 
unintentionally  to  such  a  feeling,  by  the  inclination  he  evinces 
to  treat  as  prejudices  the  time-honoured  advantigcs  of  rank 
and  birth." 

*'  You  make  mc  seriously  uneasy,"  said  Wenceslawa,  whose 
pritle  ot  family  constituted  her  chief  and  almost  only  feeling. 

Can  this  unfortunate  feeling  have  already  taken  rttot  in  the 
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child's  heart?  Can  her  agitation  and  her  earnest  desire  to 
discover  xilbert,  conceal  any  motive  less  pure  than  her  natural 
generosity  of  soul  and  attachment  to  us?" 

"  I  flatter  myself  not  as  yet,"  replied  the  chaplain,  Avhose  only 
desire  "vvas  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  family 
by  his  advice  and  his  counsels,  while  preserving  at  the  same 
time  the  appearance  of  timid  respect  and  submissive  obse- 
quiousness. "  Still,  my  dear  daughter,  you  must  have  your  eyes 
open  to  passing  events,  and  not  allow  your  vigilance  to  slumber 
in  the  presence  of  such  dangers.  This  delicate  part  it  is  your 
duty  to  perform,  and  it  demands  all  the  prudence  and  penetra- 
tion with  which  heaven  has  endowed  you." 

After  this  conversation  the  canouess's  thoughts  were  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  confusion,  and  her  anxiety  took  entirely  a 
new  direction.  She  almost  forgot  that  Albert  was  as  it  were 
lost  to  her,  perhaps  dying,  perhaps  even  dead,  and  thought  only 
of  preventing  the  effects  of  an  affection,  which  in  her  secret 
heart  she  called  disproportionate;  like  the  Indian  in  the  fable, 
who,  pursued  into  a  tree  by  terror  under  the  form  of  a  tiger, 
amuses  himself  by  contending  with  annoyance  in  the  form  of  a 
fly  buzzing  î>bout  his  head. 

All  day  long  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Porporina, 
watching  all  her  steps  and  anxiously  analyzing  every  word  she 
uttered.  Our  heroine,  for  the  courageous  Consuelo  M'as  one  at 
that  moment  in  ail  the  force  of  the  term,  easily  perceived  this 
anxiety,  but  was  far  from  attributing  it  to  any  other  feeling 
than  the  doubt  of  her  fulfilling  her  promise  to  restore  Albert. 
She  never  thought  of  concealing  her  agitation,  so  much  was 
she  convinced,  by  the  traniiuillity  and  firmness  of  her  con- 
science, that  she  ought  to  be  proud  of  hei-  project  rather  than 
blush  for  it.  The  modest  confusion  \Miich  the  young  count's 
enthusiastic  expression  of  attachment  for  her  nad  excited  in 
her  mind  a  few  days  before,  gi'adually  faded  away  befoj'C  her 
serious  resolution,  free  as  it  was  from  the  least  shade  of  vanity. 
The  bitter  sarcasms  of  Amelia,  who  had  a  suspicion  of  the 
nature  of  her  enterprise  without  knowing  its  details,  did  not 
move  her  in  the  least.  She  bardly  heard  them,  and  only  an- 
swered by  smiles;  leaving  to  the  canoness,  whose  ears  were 
opened  wider  every  houi\  the  care  of  recording  them,  of  com- 
menting upon  them,  and  finding  in  them  a  terrible  meaning. 

CHAPTER  XLT. 

Nevktitiieless,  seeing  that  she  was  watched  by  Wonceslawa 
with  more  vigilance  thnn  ever,  Consuelo  feared  that  she  might 
be  thwarted  by  a  mistaken  zeal,  and  composed  herself  to  a 
more  ivstiviined  deuKvinour;  thnnks  to  which  precaution  she 
was  enabled  during  the  day  to  e.scnpe  from  the  canouess's  at- 
tention, aTid  with  nimble  feet  to  take  the  direction  of  the 
Sciu'cckcnstein.  She  liad  no  other  project  in  view  at  the  mo- 
ment, than  to  meet  Zdonko,  to  lead  him  to  an  explanation,  and 
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ascertain  positively  if  hé  was  ^^illing  to  conduct  her  to  ^Vlbert. 
She  found  him  quite  close  to  the  castle  on  the  path  which  led 
to  the  Schreckenstein.  He  seemed  on  his  way  to  meet  her, 
and  addressed  her  with  great  volubility  in  Bohemian,  "  Alasî 
I  do  not  comprehend  you,"  said  Consuelo,  as  soon  as  she  could 
find  an  opportunity  of  speaking:  "1  hardly  know  German, 
that  harsh  language  which  you  hate  like  slavery,  and  which 
to  me  is  as  sad  as  exile.  But  since  we  cannot  otherwise  under- 
stand each  other,  consent  to  speak  it  \Wth  me;  we  speak  it  each 
as  badly  as  the  other.  I  promise  you  to  learn  Bohemian,  if 
you  will  teach  it  to  me." 

At  these  friendly  words  Zdenko  became  serious,  and  stretch- 
ing out  to  Consuelo  his  dry  and  callous  hand,  which  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  clasp  in  hers,  "  Sweet  daughter  of  God,"  said 
ho,  in  German,  "  I  will  teach  you  my  language  and  my  songs. 
Which  do  you  wish  me  to  begin  with?" 

Consuelo  thought  it  better  to  yield  to  his  fancies,  and  em- 
ploy the  vehicle  of  song  in  questioning  him.  '*  I  wish  that  you 
would  sing  to  me,"  said  she,  "  the  ballad  of  Count  Albert." 

"  There  are,"  replied  he,  ''more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
ballads  about  my  brother  Albert.  I  cannot  teach  them  to  you, 
as  you  would  not  comprehend  them.  Every  day  I  make  new 
ones,  which  do  not  in  the  least  resemble  the  old.  Ask  me  for 
anything  else." 

'•  W  hy  should  I  not  comprehend  them  ?  I  am  tho  consola- 
:ion.  1  am  called  Consuelo  for  you — do  you  understand?  and 
for  Count  Albert  who  alone  knows  me  here.  * 

''  You  Consuelo?"  said  Zdenko,  with  a  mocking  laugh. 
"  Oh,  you  do  not  know  what  you  say.  The  deliverance  is  en- 
cluiined — " 

**  1  know — The  con.ooJa'tion  w»  pitiless.  But  it  is  you  who  are 
ignorant,  Zdenko.  The  deliverance  has  broken  its  chains,  tho 
consolation  has  fieed  itself  from  its  shackles." 

"  False!  false!  madness,  German  talk!"  returned  Zdenko, 
ceasing  his  laugh  and  his  gambols;  "  you  do  not  know  how  to 

"  "V  es,  I  do  know,"  said  Consuelo:  "  listen.  '  And  she  sang 
tho  first  phrase  of  his  song  of  tho  three  mountains,  which  shr 
had  fixed  in  her  memory,  with  tho  words  which  Amelia  had 
assisted  her  to  recollect  and  pronounce.  Zdenko  heard  her 
vith  transjwrts  of  «lolight,  and  said  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  I  love 
you  dearly,  my  sister — much,  very  much!  Shall  Ï  teach  you 
unother  songT* 

*'  Y«'s,  that  of  Count  Albert,  but  first  in  Cennan;  afterwards 
you  .«hall  teaeli  it  to  me  in  Bohemian." 

"  How  does  it  begin?"  said  Zdenko,  looking  at  her  roguishly. 

Consuelo  b"gan  the  air  of  tho  song  she  hatl  heard  the  day 
l)€fore:  "  T/wrc  is  down  tliere,  doicn  t/iere,  a  soul  in  lo^Knir  (iml 
in  pain — " 

*  C),  that  was  yesterday's;  I  do  not  recollect  it  to-day,"  said 
Zdenko,  interrupting  her. 
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'-  Well,  tell  me  to-day's." 

"  The  iirst  words?  you  must  tell  me  the  first  v/ords." 

"  The  first  woi'ds?  Here  they  are — listen:  Count  Albert  is 
down  yonder,  down  yonder  in  the  grotto  of  Schreckenstein — " 

Hardly  had  she  pronounced  these  words  when  Zdenko  sud- 
denly changed  his  countenance  and  attitude;  and  his  eyes  fia  shed 
with  indignation.  He  made  three  steps  backv>'ard,  raised  his 
hands  as  if  to  curse  Consuelo,  and  began  to  talk  Bohemian  to 
her  with  all  the  energ}'-  of  anger  and  menace.  Frightened  at 
first,  but  reassured  on  seeing  that  he  retired  from  her.  Consuelo 
wished  to  recall  him,  and  made  a  movement  as  if  to  follow  him. 
He  turned  infuriated,  and  seizing  an  enormous  stone,  which  he 
seemed  to  raise  without  difficulty  in  his  weak  and  fieshless 
arms:  "  Zdenko  has  never  done  harm  to  any  one,"  cried  he  in 
Gennan;  "Zdenko  would  not  break  the  wing  of  a  poor  fly, 
and  if  a  little  child  wished  to  kill  him,  he  would  allow  himself 
to  be  killed  by  a  little  child.  But  if  you  look  at  me  again,  if 
you  say  another  word  to  me,  daughter  of  evil  ! — liar  ! — Austrian  ! 
Zdenko  will  crush  you  like  an  earthworm,  if  he  should  aftei- 
wards  be  obliged  to  throw  himself  into  the  torrent  to  cleanse 
his  body  and  his  soul  from  the  human  blood  which  he  had 
shed:" 

Consuelo,  terrified,  took  to  flight,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  met  a  countryman,  who,  astonished  at  seeing  her  running, 
pale  and  as  if  pursued  by  some  one,  asked  her  if  she  had  met 
a  v\'olf.  Consuelo,  wishing  to  know  if  Zdenko  was  subject  to 
fits  of  furious  madness,  said  that  she  had  met  the  innocent,  and 
tliat  he  had  frightened  her. 

"  Yon  must  not  be  afi-aid  of  the  innocent,"  said  the  couutiy- 
nian,  smiling  at  what  he  considered  the  cowardice  of  a  fine 
lady.  "  Zdenko  i:^  not  wicked;  he  is  always  singing  or  laugh- 
ing, or  reciting  stories  which  nobody  understands,  and  which 
are  very  beautiful." 

"But  sometimes  ho  gets  angiy,  and  then  he  threatens  and 
throws  stones?" 

"Never,  never,"  replied  the  countryman;  "  that  never  has 
liappened.  You  need  never  be  afraid  of  Zdenko.  Zdenko  is 
as  innocent  as  an  angel." 

AYhen  she  had  recovered  from  her  fright,  Consuelo  felt  that 
the  countryman  must  be  right,  and  that  she  had  provoked  by 
an  imprudent  word  the  first  and  only  attack  of  fury  wdiich  the 
innocent  Zdenko  had  ever  experienced.  She  reproached  her- 
self bitterly.  "1  was  too  hasty,"  said  she  to  herself;  "1  have 
awakened  iu  the  pearot'ul  mind  of  this  man,  dei)rived  as  he  is 
of  what  is  ]ji'oudiy  calh.'d  reason,  ,'i  suflei'ing  to  which  until  this 
moment  he  was  a  sti'angoi-,  and  which  may  now  seize  upon 
him  on  the  slightest  occasion.  He  was  foiinerly  only  pai-tialiy 
deranged,  perhaps  1  have  madf  him  a  confirmed  madman." 

But  she  became?  still  more  dejected  in  thinking  of  tlu;  motives 
for  Zdenko'.s  anger.  It  was  lieyond  all  doubt  that  she  had 
guessed  rightly  in  naming  the  Schreckenstein  as  the  place  of 
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Albert's  retreat.  But  with  what  jealous  and  anxious  care  did 
Albert  and  Zdenko  Avish  to  hide  this  secret  even  from  her!  She, 
it  was  plain,  was  not  excepted  from  this  proscription  ;  she  had 
then  no  influence  over  Count  Albert;  and  the  feeling  which 
prompted  him  to  call  her  his  consolation,  the  pains  he  had 
taken  the  day  before  to  cause  Zdenko  to  invoke  her  aid  by  a 
symbolic  song,  his  confiding  to  his  crazy  follower  the  name  of 
Consuelo — was  all  this  solely  the  fantasy  of  the  moment,  and 
did  no  true  and  constant  aspiration  point  out  to  him  one  per- 
son more  than  another  as  his  liberator  and  his  consolation  ? 
Even  the  name  of  Consolation,  uttered,  and  as  it  were  divined, 
by  him,  was  a  matter  of  pure  chance.  She  had  not  concealed 
from  any  one  that  she  was  of  Spanish  bhth,  and  that  her 
mother  tongue  was  still  more  familiar  to  her  than  the  Italian; 
and  Albert,  excited  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  her  song,  and 
knowing  of  no  expression  more  energetic  than  that  which  em- 
bodied the  idea  for  which  his  soul  thirsted,  and  with  which  his 
imagination  was  filled,  had  adtbessed  her  in  a  language  which 
he  knew  perfectly,  and  which  no  one  about  him  except  herself 
could  understand. 

Consuelo  had  never  been  much  deceived  in  this  respect. 
Still,  so  fanciful  and  so  ingenious  a  coincidence  had.  seemed  to 
her  something  providential,  and  her  imagination  had  seized 
upon  it  without  much  examination. 

But  now  everything  was  once  more  doubtful.  Had  Albert, 
ill  some  new  phase  of  his  mania,  forgotten  the  feeling  he  had 
experienced  for  her?  AVas  she  henceforth  useless  for  his  relief, 
powerless  for  his  welfare?  or  was  Zdenko,  who  had  appeared 
so  intelligent  and  earnest  in  seconding  Alberc's  designs,  more 
hopelessly  deranged  than  Consuelo  had  been  willing  to  sup- 
pose ?  Did  he  merely  execute  the  orders  of  his  friend,  or  did 
lie  completely  forget  them,  when  ho  furiously  forbade  to  tlic 
young  girl  all  approach  to  the  Schreckeastein,  and  all  insight 
into  tlie  truth? 

"  Well,"  whisp ;red  Amelia,  on  her  return,  *' did  you  see 
Albert  this  evening  iioutiug  in  the  sunset  clouds?  or  will  you 
make  him  come  do^^^l  the  chimney  to-night  by  some  potent 
spell?" 

"  Perhaps  so,"  replied  Consuelo,  a  little  provoked.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she  felt  her  pride  wounded.  She 
had  entered  upon  her  enterprise  with  so  pure  and  disinterested 
a  feeling,  so  earnest  and  high-minded  a  puj-poso,  that  she  suf- 
fered deeply  at  the  idea  of  being  bantered  and  despised  for 
want  of  success. 

She  was  dejected  and  melancholy  all  tho  evening;  and  the 
canonoss,  who  remarked  the  change,  did  not  fail  to  attribute  it 
to  her  fear  of  having  disclosed  tho  fatal  attachment  which  had 
1x011  born  in  her  heart. 

'!')"•  •••moness  was  strangely  deceived.     If  Consuelo  ha<l 

I  tho  first  5ee(l;>  of  jv  iie\v  passion,  alio  would  have  beofi 

;mi  niiMc  ijti'uuger  V)  tho  fcrvent  faith  and  iiolv  coulidujiçç 
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which  had  hitherto  guided  and  sustained  her.     But  so  far  from 

this,  she  had  perhaps  never  experienced  the  poignant  return  of 
her  former  passion  more  strongly,  than  under  these  circum- 
stances, when  she  strove  to  withdraw  herself  from  it  by  deeds 
of  heroism  and  a  sort  of  exalted  humanity. 

On  entering  her  apartment  in  the  evening,  she  found  on  her 
spinet  an  old  book,  gilt  and  ornamented,  which  she  imme- 
diately thought  she  recognised  as  that  which  she  had  seen 
Zdenlco  caiTy  away  from  Albert's  study  the  night  before.  She 
opened  it  at  the  page  where  the  tassel  was  placed  ;  it  was  at 
that  penitential  i^salm  Avhich  commences:  De  profundis  cla- 
mavi  ad  te.  And  these  Latin  words  were  underlined  with  ink 
which  appeared  to  have  been  recently  written,  for  it  stuck  a 
little  to  the  opposite  page.  She  turned  over  the  leaves  of  tlîo 
whole  volume,  which  was  a  famous  ancient  Bible,  called  Kra- 
lic's,  printed  in  1579,  but  found  no  other  indication,  no  margi- 
nal note,  no  letter.  But  this  simple  cry,  rising  as  it  Avere  from 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  was  it  not  suificiently  significant,  suf- 
ficiently eloquent?  What  a  contradiction  there  was  then 
between  the  expi-essed  and  constant  desire  of  Albert,  and  the 
recent  conduct  of  Zdenko, 

Consuelo  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  her  last  supposition. 
Albert,  weak  and  helpless  at  the  bottom  of  the  subterranean 
cavern  which  she  supposed  to  be  under  the  Schi'eckensteiu, 
was  perhaps  detained  there  by  Zdenko's  senseless  tenderness. 
He  was  perhaps  the  victim  of  that  idiot  who  watched  over  and 
cherished  him  after  his  omii  fashion,  kept  him  a  close  prisoner, 
although  yielding  sometimes  of  his  own  desire  to  see  the  light 
of  day  while  he  executed  Albert's  messages  to  Consuelo,  but 
opposing  himself  entirely  to  the  success  of  her  attempts  from 
fear  or  inexplicable  caprice.  "  Well,"  said  she,  "  I  will  go,  even 
if  I  should  have  to  encounter  real  dangers;  I  will  go,  though 
I  should  seem  ridiculously  imprudent  in  the  eyes  of  stupid  and 
selfish  persons;  I  will  go,  though  I  should  be  humiliated  by  the 
indifference  of  him  who  summons  me.  Humiliated!  and  how 
can  I  be  so,  if  he  be  himself  really  as  crazy  as  poor  Zdenko? 
I  can  have  no  feeling  but  one  of  pit}''  towards  either  of  them. 
I  shall  havo  done  my  duty.  I  shall  have  obeyed  the  voice  of 
God  which  inspires  me,  and  His  hand  which  impels  me  for- 
ward with  irresistible  force." 

The  feverish  excitement  in  wliich  she  had  been  during  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  days,  and  Aviiich,  since  her  last  unfor- 
tunate meeting  with  Zdenko,  had  given  place  to  a  painful 
langour,once  more  manifested  itself  both  in  her  mind  and  body. 
She  felt  ail  lier  strength  restored,  and  hiding  from  Amelia 
the  book,  lii-r  enthusiasm,  and  her  design,  she  exchanged  some 
cheerful  words  with  her,  waited  till  she  had  gone  to  sleep,  and 
then  hastened  to  the  Fountain  of  Tears,  furnished  with  a  little 
dark  huitern  which  she  had  procured  that  same  morning. 

She  waited  a  long  while,  and  Mas  several  times  obliged  to 
cuter  Albert's  fitudy  in  order  to  revive  lier  chilled  limbs  by  a 
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warmer  air.  AVhile  there,  she  cast  a  glauce  upou  the  enormous 
mass  of  books,  not  arranged  in  rows  as  in  a  library,  but  thro-wn 
pell-mell  upon  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  as  if 
with  a  sort  of  contempt  and  disgust.  She  veut'ired  to  open 
some  of  them.  They  were  almost  all  Avritten  in  Latin,  and 
Consuelo  could  only  presume  that  they  were  works  of  religious 
controversy,  emanating  from  the  Romish  Church  oi"  approved 
by  it.  She  was  endeavouring  to  comprehend  their  titles,  when 
she  at  last  heard  the  bubbling  of  the  water.  She  closed  her 
lantern,  hastened  to  hide  herself  behind  the  balustrade,  and 
awaited  Zdenko's  airival.  This  time  he  did  not  stop  either 
in  the  garden  or  the  study,  but  passed  through  both,  and 
crossing  Albert's  apartment,  proceeded,  as  Consuelo  learned 
afterwards,  to  listen  at  the  door  of  the  oratory,  and  (>f  Count 
Christian's  chamber,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  old  man  was 
praying  in  disti'oss  or  sleeping  tranquilly.  This  was  a  step 
which  his  own  anxiety  often  prompted  him  to  take  without 
Albert's  suggestion,  as  will  be  tei-n  by  what  follows. 

-Consuelo  did  not  hesitate  as  to  the  part  she  had  to  take;  her 
plan  was  already  arranged.  She  no  longer  trusted  to  the 
reason  or  the  good  will  of  Zdenko;  she  wisned  to  reach,  alone 
and  without  guard,  him  whom  she  supposed  a  prisoner.  IMost 
probably  there  was  but  one  path  Avliich  led  under  ground  from 
the  cistern  of  the  chateau  to  that  of  the  Schrecken  stein.  If 
this  path  was  ditficult  or  dangerous,  at  least  it  was  practicable, 
since  Zdenko  passed  through  it  every  night.  It  certainly  must 
be  so  with  a  light;  and  Consuelo  was  provided  with  tapers,  with 
steel,  tinder,  and  flint,  to  strike  fire  incase  of  accident  AVhat 
inspired  her  with  the  greatest  confidence  of  arriving  at  the 
Sclu-eckenstcin  by  this  subterranean  route,  was  an  ancient  story 
she  had  heard  the  canouess  relate,  of  a  siege  formerly  sustained 
by  the  Teutonic  Order.  "  Those  knights,"  said  Wenceslawa, 
"  had  in  their  very  refectory  a  cistern  which  supplied  them  with 
water  from  the  neighbouring  mountain,  and  when  tlieir  spies 
wished  to  make  a  sortie  to  observe  the  enemy,  they  dried  the 
listeni,  traversed  its  subterranean  passages,  and  came  out  at 
a  village  at  some  distance  which  Avas  subject  to  them."  Con- 
suelo remembered  that  according  to  thr'  tradition  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Village  which  had  covered  the  hill,  called  Schreckenstein 
since  its  destruction  by  fire,  had  been  subject  to  the  Fortress  of 
the  Giants,  and  had  had  secret  communication  with  it  in  the 
time  of  siege.  She  was  strengthened  therefore  both  by  reason 
and  by  tradition,  in  seeking  this  communicatiim  and  outlet. 

She  profited  liy  the  absence  of  Zdenko  to  d(>scend  into  the 
well.  J3eforo  doing  so  however  she  fdl  upon  her  knees,  cnm- 
mended  herself  to  Cod,  and,  with  simple  and  unatlected  piety, 
made  a  sign  of  the  cross,  as  she  had  done  in  the  wing  of  the 
theatre  of  San  Samuel  before  api>earingupon  th«>  stage  for  tho 
first  time.  Then  she  courageon-^ly  descc-nded  tho  stoop  and 
winding  stairs,  stiarcliing  in  the  wall  for  th»^  points  ()f  support 
■yv'hich  she  had  seen  Zdenko  make  uso  of,  ima  not  looking  bC" 
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aoatli  her  for  fear  of  dizziness.  She  reached  the  irou  chain 
\vithout  accident,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  seized  hold  of  it,  felt 
more  assured,  and  had  sufficient  coolness  to  look  down  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  well.  There  Avas  still  some  water,  and  tills 
discovery  caused  her  a  moment's  agitation.  But  a  little  re- 
flection reassured  her  immediately.  The  well  might  be  very 
deep,  but  the  opening  in  the  subterranean  passage  by  which 
Zdenko  came,  must  be  placed  at  a  certain  distance  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  She  had  alread}^  descended  fifty  steps,  with 
that  address  and  agility  which  young  iadies  educated  in  draw- 
ing-rooms can  never  attain,  but  which  tlie  chikh-en  of  the 
people  acquire  in  their  sports  and  pastimes,  and  gives  them  a 
confidence  and  courage  which  they  ever  afterwards  retain. 
The  only  real  danger  was  that  of  slipping  on  the  wet  steps;  but 
Consuelo  had  found  in  a  corner  an  old  slouched  hat  with  large 
brims,  which  Baron  Frederick  had  long  worn  in  the  chase, 
and  this  she  had  cut  up  and  fastened  to  her  shoes  after  the 
manner  of  buskins.  She  had  remarked  a  similar  contrivance 
on  the  feet  of  Zdenko  in  his  last  nocturnal  expedition.  With 
these  felt  soles  Zdenko  walked  through  the  con-idors  of  the 
château  without  making  any  noise,  and  it  was  on  this  account 
he  had  seemed  to  her  rather  to  glide  like  a  ghost  than  to  walk 
like  a  human  being.  It  was  also  the  custom  of  the  Hussites 
thus  to  shoe  their  spies  and  even  their  horses,  when  they  at- 
tempted a  surprise  upon  the  enemy. 

At  the  fifty-second  step,  Consuelo  found  a  sort  of  platform 
and  a  low  arched  passage-Avay  leading  from  it.  She  did  not 
hesitate  to  enter,  and  to  advance  in  a  lov\-,  narrow,  and  subter- 
rtmean  gallery,  still  dripj^ing  with  the  water  which  had  just 
left  it,  and  hewed  out  and  arched  by  the  hand  of  man  with 
great  solidity.  She  walked  forward,  without  meeting  any  ob- 
stacle or  feeling  any  emotion  of  fear  for  about  five  minutes, 
when  she  imagined  she  heard  a,  slight  noise  behind  her. 

It  was  perhaps  Zdenko,  who  had  descended,  and  was  taking 
the  road  to  the  Schreckenstein.  But  she  was  in  advance  of  him, 
and  she  quickened  her  pace  in  o]"der  not  to  be  overtaken  by  so 
dangerous  a  travelling  companion.  He  had  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose she  was  before  him,  and  of  course  could  not  be  in  pursuit 
of  her;  and  while  he  amused  himself  with  singing  and  mutter- 
ing his  interminable  stories,  she  Avould  have  time  to  roach 
Albert  and  put  herself  under  his  protection. 

But  the  noise  which  she  heard,  increased,  and  seemed  like 
that  of  water  which  I'oars  and  strives  and  rushes  foi'ward. 
What  could  have  happened?  Had  Zdenko  perceivcvl  her 
design?  Had  he  i-aised  tiie  sluicu-gate  to  inteirept  her  and 
swallow  her  up?  But  he  could  not  do  this  before  passing  it 
himself,  and  ho  was  behind  her.  This  rcilection  was  not  very 
comforting.  Zdenko  was  capable  of  devoting  himself  to  death 
and  drowning  with  her,  ratlior  than  betray  Albert's  retreat. 
Still  Consuelo  saw  no  gate,  no  sluice-way,  no  stone  in  her  path,, 
V'hifrlî  could  have  retained  the  M^iter  and  afterwards  given  \% 
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vent.  In  this  case  the  water  could  only  be  before  her,  and  the 
noise  came  from  behind.  It  still  increased,  it  mounted,  it  ap- 
proached with  a  roar  like  thunder. 

Suddenly  Consuelo,  struck  by  a  horrible  idea,  perceived  that 
the  gallery,  instead  of  rising,  descended,  at  first  with  a  gentle 
inclination,  and  afterwards  more  and  more  rapidly.  The  un- 
fortunate girl  had  mistaken  the  way.  In  her  nuiTy,  and  con- 
fused by  the  thick  vapour  which  arose  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern,  she  had  not  seen  a  second  arch,  much  larger,  and 
directly  opposite  that  which  she  had  taken.  She  had  entered 
the  canal  which  served  to  cany  away  the  surplus  water  of  the 
well,  instead  of  that  which  ascended  to  the  reservoir  or  spring. 
Zdenko,  returning  by  the  opposite  path,  had  quietly  raised  the 
gate;  the  water  had  fallen  in  a  cascade  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern,  which  was  already  filled  to  the  height  of  the  waste 
passage,  and  was  nowrushiug  into  the  gallery  in  which  Consuelo 
tied,  almost  expiring  with  terror.  In  a  short  period  the  gallery — 
which  was  so  proportioned  that  the  cistern  lost  less  water  by 
this  outlet  than  it  received  by  the  corresponding  one  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  could  thus  be  filled — would  in  its  turn  be  over- 
liowed.  In  an  instant,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  gallery 
would  be  inundated,  and  the  inclination  was  still  downwanl 
towards  the  abyss  whither  the  Avater  tended  to  precipitate  itself. 
The  vault,  dripping  from  the  roof,  announced  clearly  that  the 
water  filled  it  entirely,  that  there  Avas  no  possible  means  of 
safety,  and  that  all  the  speed  she  could  employ,  would  not  save 
the  unhappy  victim  from  the  impetuosity  of  the  torrent.  The 
air  was  already  pent  up  by  the  great  mass  of  v.-ater  which  hur- 
ried onwards  with  a  deafening  noise;  a  suftbcating  heat  impeded 
her  respiration,  and  produced  a  soil  of  deadening  etlect  on  all 
her  faculties.  Already  the  roaring  of  the  unchained  flood 
sounded  in  her  very  ear — already  a  red  foam,  threatening  pre- 
cursor of  the  coming  wave — flowed  over  the  path,  and  out- 
stripped the  uncertain  and  feeble  steps  of  the  terrified  victim. 

CHAiTi:i:  xi.ir. 

■  O  M  V  mother!' she  cried,  "open  thine  arms  to  receive  me  I 
O  Auzoleto,  I  lovo  thee!  O  ray  God,  receive  my  soul  into  a 
better  world!" 

Hardly  had  she  uttered  this  cry  of  agony  to  Heaven,  when 
she  tripi>ed  an<l  stumblod  over  some  object  in  her  ])ath.  O 
surprise!  O  divine  goodness!  it  is  a  steep  and  narrow  stair- 
case, opening  from  oiu»  of  tin»  walls  of  the  gallery,  and  up 
which  she  rushes  on  the  wings  of  foar  and  of  hope!  The  vault 
rises  before  her — the  t«»rrent  dashes  fiirwanl — strikes  the  stair- 
case which  (  'onsm-lo  has  had  just  time  to  clear — engults  the 
first  ti'U  steps — wots  to  the  anclf  the  agile  feet  which  fly  before 
it,  and  filling  at  last  to  the  vaulted  roof  the  gallery  whicli 
Consuelo  has  left  Ix'hind  h«'r,  is  swalloweil  up  in  the  darknesn, 
»nd  falls  wjtli  iv  horrible  din  into  a  deep  reservoir,  which  tho 
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heroic  girl  looks  down  upon  from  a  little  platform  she  has 
reached  on  her  knees  and  in  darkness. 

Her  candle  had  been  extinguished.  A  violent  gust  of 
wind  had  preceded  the  irruption  of  the  mass  of  waters.  Con- 
suelo  fell  prostrate  upon  the  last  step,  sustained  hitherto  by 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  but  ignorant  if  she  was  saved — 
if  the  din  of  this  cataract  was  not  a  new  disaster  which  was 
about  to  overtake  her — if  the  cold  spray  which  dashed  up  even 
to  M'here  she  was  kneeling,  a,ad  bathed  her  hair,  was  not  tho 
chilling  hand  of  death  extended  to  seize  her. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  reservoir  is  filled  by  degrees  to  the 
height  of  other  deeper  waste  ways,  which  carry  still  farther 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  current  of  the  abundant  spring. 
The  noise  diminishes,  the  vapours  are  dissipated,  and  a  liollow 
and  harmonious  murmur  echoes  through  the  caverns.  ^Vith  a 
trembling  hand  Consuelo  succeeds  in  relighting  her  candle. 
Her  heart  still  beats  violently  against  her  bosom,  but  her 
courage  is  restored,  and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  she 
thanks  God.  Lastly,  she  examines  the  place  in  which  she  is, 
and  throws  the  trembling  light  of  her  lantern  upon  the  sur- 
rounding objects.  A  vast  cavern  hollowed  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  is  extended  like  a  roof  over  an  ab3'ss  into  which  the 
distant  fountain  of  the  Schreckenstein  iiows,  and  loses  itself 
in  the  recesses  ot  the  mountain.  This  abyss  is  so  deep  that 
the  water  which  dashes  into  it  cannot  be  seen  at  the  bot- 
tom; but  Avhen  a  stone  is  thrown  in,  it  is  heard  falhng  for 
a  space  of  two  minutes  with  a  noise  resembling  thunder.  Tiie 
echoes  of  the  cavern  repeat  it  for  a  long  time,  and  tho  hollow 
and  frightful  dash  of  the  water  is  heard  still  longer,  and  might 
be  taken  for  the  bowlings  of  the  infernal  pack.  At  one  side 
of  this  cavern  a  narrow  and  dangerous  path  hollowed  out  of 
the  rock  runs  along  the  mai-gin  of  the  precipice,  and  is  lost  in 
another  gallery  where  tho  labour  of  man  ceases,  and  which 
takes  an  upward  direction  and  leaves  the  course  of  the  current. 

This  is  the  road  which  Consuelo  must  take.  Thej'c  is  no 
other — the  water  has  closed  and  entirely  filled  that  by  which 
she  came.  It  is  impossible  to  await  Zdeuko's  return  in  tho 
grotto;  its  dampness  would  be  fatal,  and  already  the  llame  of 
her  candle  grows  pale,  llickors,  and  threatens  to  expire,  without 
the  possibility  of  being  relighted. 

Consuelo  is  not  paraly/ed  by  the  horror  of  her  situation. 
She  thinks  indeed  that  she  is  no  longer  on  the  road  to  the 
Schreckenstiîin,  but  that  these;  subterranean  galleries  which 
open  before  her,  are  a  freak  of  natui'o,  and  conduct  to  ])laces 
which  arci  impassable,  or  to  some  labyrinth  whence  there  is  no 
issue.  Still  she  will  venture,  w<'re  it  only  to  seek  a  mit'cr 
asylum  until  the  next  night.  The  next  night,  Zdenko  will 
i-eturn  and  stop  the  current,  tiie  gallery  will  be  again  emptie«l, 
and  the  captive  can  retrace  her  steps  and  once  more  behold 
the  ]»lue  vault  of  hcjiven. 

(/'ousuelo  therefore  i)lungoil  into  thç  m^'storioiis  rtjcossos  of 
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the  cavern  with  fresh  courage,  attentive  this  time  to  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  soil,  and  ahvays  careful  lo  follow-  the  ascend- 
ing: paths,  without  allowing:  her  course  to  be  diverted  by  the 
different  galleries,  apparently  more  spacious  and  more  dhect, 
which  presented  themselves  every  moment.  By  this  means 
she  was  sure  of  not  asrain  meeting  any  cuiTents  of  water,  and 
of  being  able  to  retrace  her  steps. 

She  continued  to  advance  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  ob- 
gtacies.  Enormous  stones  blocked  up  her  path;  gigantic  bats, 
awakened  from  their  slumbers  by  the  light  of  the  lantern,  came 
striking  against  it  in  squadrons,  and  whii-ling  ai'ound  the  tra- 
veller like  spirits  of  darkness.  After  the  first  emotions  of  sur- 
prise were  over,  she  felt  her  com'age  increase  at  each  fresh 
danger.  Sometimes  she  climbed  over  immense  blocks  of  stone 
which  had  been  detached  from  the  huge  vault  overhead,  where 
other  enormous  masses  hung  from  the  cracked  and  disjointed 
roof,  as  if  every  moment  about  to  fall  and  overwhelm  her.  At 
other  times  the  vault  became  so  low  and  uaiTow  that  Consuelo 
was  obliged  to  creep  on  her  hands  and  knees  amid  a  close 
and  heated  atmosphere,  in  order  to  force  a  passage.  She  pro- 
ceeded thus  for  half  an  hour,  when  on  turning  a  sharp  angle 
which  her  light  and  agile  foriU  could  hardly  pass,  she  fell  from 
Chary btiis  into  Scyila,  on  fmding  herself  face  to  face  with 
Zdenko — Zdenko,  at  first  petrified  by  sm-prise  and  frozen  by 
terror,  but  soon  indignant,  lurious,  and  menacing,  as  she  had 
preWously  seen  him. 

In  this  labyrinth,  surrounded  by  such  numberless  obstacles, 
and  aided  only  by  a  light  which  the  Avant  of  air  threateneil  to 
stitie  every  moment.  Consuelo  felt  that  llight  was  impossible. 
For  a  moment  she  had  the  idea  of  defending  herself  hand  to 
hand  against  his  murderous  att<*mpts;  for  Zdenko's  wandering 
eyes  and  foaming  mouth  sufficiently  announced  that  this 
time  he  would  not  confine  himself  to  threats.  Suddenly  ho 
took  a  strange  and  ferocious  resolution,  and  began  to  gather 
huge  stones  and  build  thorn  one  upon  the  other  l>etween  him- 
self and  Consuelo,  in  order  to  wall  up  the  narrow  gallery  in 
which  she  was.  In  this  way  he  was  certain,  by  not  emptying 
the  cistern  for  several  days,  to  cause  her  to  perish  with  hunger, 
like  the  bee  which  encloses  the  incautious  hornet  in  his  cell  hy 
stopping  up  the  mouth  with  wax. 

jiut  it  was  not  with  wax,  but  with  granite,  that  Zdenko  built, 
and  he  carried  on  his  work  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The 
amazhig  strength  which  this  man,  althcjugh  iinaciatiKl  and  ap- 
])arently  g<i  woak,  disphiyed  in  colU'Cting  and  arranging  the 
idfwks,  i^roved  to  Consuelo  that  all  resistance  woul<l  be  vain, 
and  that  it  was  better  to  trust  to  finding  another  exit  by  re- 
tniciug  h«'r  st^'ps,  than  to  drive  him  to  extremity  by  irritating 
him.  She  used  her  utmost  powers  of  entreaty  and  j^ersuasiou 
to  endeavour  to  move  him.  "Zdenko,"  said  she,  "what  are 
you  doing  there,  foolish  one?  All>ert  will  reproach  you  with 
my  death.    Albert  exi)ccta  and  calls  me     ^  mm  his  iVieud,  his 
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consolation,  his  safety.  In  destroying  me,  you  destroy  j'our 
friend  and  your  brother." 

But  Zdeiako,  fearing  to  be  persuaded,  and  resolved  to  con- 
tinue his  'Nvork,  commenced  to  sing  in  his  own  language  a 
lively  and  animated  air,  still  continuing  to  build  his  cyclopean 
wall  with  an  active  and  powerful  hand. 

One  stone  only  was  wanting  to  complete  the  edifice.  Cou- 
suelo  with  a  feeiing  of  terror,  savv'  him  fix  it  in  its  pkico. 
"Never,"  thought  she,  ''  shall  I  be  able  to  demolish  this  wall; 
I  should  require  the  hands  of  a  giant."  The  wall  was  now 
finished,  and  immediately  she  saw  Zdenko  commence  building 
another,  behind  the  first,  it  was  a  quarry,  a  whole  fortress, 
which  he  meant  to  heap  up  between  her  and  Albert.  He 
continued  to  sing,  and  seemed  to  take  extreme  pleasure  in  his 
work. 

A  foi-tunate  idea  at  last  occurred  to  Consuelo.  She  remem- 
bered the  famous  heretical  formula  she  had  requested  Ameha 
to  explain  to  her,  and  which  had  so  shocked  the  chaplain. 
"  Zdenko:"  cried  she  in  Bohemian,  through  one  of  the  openings 
ot  the  badly  joined  wall  which  already  separated  them;  "friend 
Zdenko,  may  he  who  has  been  wroncfed  salute  thee!" 

Hardly  had  she  pronounced  these  words,  when  they  operated 
upon  Zdenko  like  a  charm:  he  let  fall  the  enormous  block 
which  he  held,  uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and  began  to  demolish  his 
wall  with  even  more  promptitude  than  he  had  displayed  in 
building  it.  Then  reaching  his  hand  to  Consuelo,  he  assisted 
her  in  silence  to  surmount  the  scattered  fragments,  after  which 
he  looked  at  her  with  attention,  sighed  deeply,  and  giving  her 
three  keys  tied  together  with  a  red  nbbon,  pointed  out  the  patii 
before  her,  and  repeated,  "  May  he  who  has  been  wronged 
salute  theel" 

"  AV'ill  you  not  serve  me  as  a  guide?"  said  she,  "  Conduct 
mo  to  your  master."  Zdenko  shook  his  head.  "I  have  no 
master,"  said  he;  "I  had  a  friend,  but  you  deprive  me  of  him. 
Our  destiny  is  accomplished.  Go  whither  God  directs  you;  as 
for  me,  I  shall  weep  here  till  you  return." 

And  seating  himself  upon  the  ruins,  ho  buried  his  head  in 
his  hands,  and  would  not  utter  another  word.  Consuelo  did 
not  stop  long  to  console  him.  She  feared  the  return  of  his 
fui-y,  and  profiting  by  this  momentary  respect,  and  certain  at 
last  of  being  on  the  route  to  the  Schreckensteiii,  she  hurried 
forward  on  her  way.  In  her  uncertain  and  ijerilous  journey, 
Consuelo  had  not  made  much  advance;  for  Zdenko,  who  ha<l 
taken  a  much  hmgor  i-oute,  but  one  which  was  inaccessible  to 
the  water,  had  mt-t  her  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  sub- 
terranean passages,  which  made  the  circuit  of  the  château,  its 
vast  outbuildings,  and  the  hill  on  which  it  stood — one,  by  a 
well  arranged  windin'^  path,  excavated  in  the  rock  by  the 
hand  of  man— the  otlier  frightful,  wild,  an<l  full  of  dangcM's. 
Consuelo  did  not  in  the  least  imagine  that  she  was  at  that 
moment  under  the  park,  <'"id  vct'sh-'  i.uskmI  its  gates  and 
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moat  by  a  path  A\'hich  all  the  keys  and  all  the  precautions  of 
the  canoness  could  no  longer  close  against  her. 

After  havinof  proceeded  some  distance  on  this  new  route,  she 
almost  resolved  to  turn  back  and  renounce  an  entei-prise  which 
had  already  proved  so  difficult  and  almost  fatal  to  her.  Per- 
haps fresh  obstacles  awaited  her.  Zdenko's  ill  will  might  be 
excited  afresh.  And  if  he  should  pursue  and  overtake  her? 
If  he  should  raise  a  so(;ond  wall  to  prevent  her  return? 
Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  by  abandoning  her  project,  and 
asking  him  to  clear  the  way  to  the  cistern  and  empty  it  again 
that  she  might  ascend,  she  had  every  chance  of  finding  liim 
gentle  and  benevolent.  But  she  was  still  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  her  recent  emotion,  to  think  of  once  more  facing 
that  fantastic  being.  The  terror  he  had  caused  her  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  which  separated  them,  and  after 
having  escaped  his  vengeance  by  almost  miraculous  presence 
of  mind,  she  felt  herself  utterly  overcome  on  thinking  of  it. 
She  therefore  continued  her  flight,  having  no  longer  the  courage 
to  attempt  what  might  bo  necessary  to  render  him  favourable, 
and  only  wishing  to  find  one  of  those  magic  doors,  the  keys  of 
which  he  had  givei»her,  in  order  to  place  a  barrier  between 
lierself  and  the  possible  return  of  his  fuiy. 

But  might  she  not  find  Albert — that  other  madman  whom 
she  rashly  persisted  in  thinking  kind  and  tractable — actuated 
by  feelings  toward  her,  similar  to  those  which  Zdenko  had  just 
manifested?  There  was  a  thick  veil  of  doubt  and  uncertainty 
over  all  this  adventure;  aiid  stripped  of  the  romantic  attraction 
which  had  served  as  an  inducement  for  her  to  undertake  it, 
Consuelo  asked  herself  if  she  was  not  the  most  rrazy  of  the 
three,  to  have  precipitated  herself  into  this  abyss  of  dangers 
and  mysteries,  without  being  sure  of  arriving  at  a  favourable 
result. 

Nevertheless  she  followed  the  gallery,  which  was  spacious, 
and  admirably  excavated  by  the  athletic  heroes  of  the  middle 
ages.  All  the  rocks  were  cut  through  by  an  elliptic  arch  of 
much  character  and  regularity.  The  less  compact  portions, 
the  chalky  veins  of  the  soil,  and  all  those  i)laces  where  there 
was  any  danger  of  tlie  roof  falling  in,  were  supported  by  finely 
worked  arches  of  freestone,  bound  together  bv  square  key- 
stones of  granite.  Consuelo  did  not  stop  to  admire  this  im- 
mense work,  executed  with  a  soli<lity  which  promised  to  defy 
the  lapse  of  many  aires;  neither  did  she  ask  hers(^lf  how  the 
]»resent  owners  of  the  château  coul<l  be  ignorant  of  the  exi^?t- 
ence  of  so  imjiortant  a  fonstruction. 

She  miglit  havi-  explained  it  bv  remembering,  that  all  the 
historical  «locuments  of  the  family  and  o;<tate  had  been  de- 
Rtroye<l  more  than  a  century  before,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
lîeformation  in  Bohemia;  but  slie  uo  longer  looked  around  her, 
and  hardly  be.stf>wod  u  thoui^ht  upon  aiiything  except  her  own 
safety,  satisfied  with  sim])ly  liiiding  a  h-vcl  floor,  an  air  which 
s'le  could  breathe,  and  a  free  space  in  which  to  move.     Slic 
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had  still  a  long  distance  to  traverse,  r.l though  this  direct  route 
to  the  Schreckensteiii  M'as  much  shorter  th;in  the  winding  path 
through  the  mountain.  She  found  the  Avay  very  tedious,  and  no 
longer  able  to  determine  in  what  direction  she  was  proceeding, 
she  knew  not  if  it  led  to  the  Schreckenstein,  or  to  some  more 
distant  termination. 

After  walking  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  found  the 
vault  gradually  increase  in  heiglit,  and  the  work  of  the  archi- 
tect cease  entirely.  Nevertheless  these  vast  quarries,  and  these 
majestic  grottoes  through  which  she  passed,  were  still  the  work 
of  man;  but  trenched  upon  by  vegetation,  and  receiving  the 
external  air  through  numberless  hssures,  they  had  a  less 
gloomy  aspect  than  the  galleries,  and  contained  a  thousand 
hiding-places  and  means  of  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  an  uri- 
tated  adversary.  But  a  noise  of  running  waiter  which  v»'as 
now  heard  made  Consuelo  shudder;  and  if  she  had  been  able 
to  jest  in  such  a  situation,  she  might  have  confessed  to  her- 
self that  Baron  Frederick  on  liis  return  from  the  chase  had 
never  expressed  a  greater  horror  of  water  than  she  experi- 
enced at  that  instant. 

But  reflection  soon  reassured  her.  Ev#r  since  she  had  left 
the  precipice  where  she  had  been  so  nearly  overv.diclmed  with 
the  rush  of  water,  she  had  continued  to  ascend,  and  unless 
Zdenko  had  at  his  command  a.hydra,uiic  machine  of  incon- 
ceivable power  and  extent,  he  could  not  raise  to  that  height  his 
terrible  auxiliary,  the  torrent.  Besides,  it  was  evident  that 
she  must  somewhere  encounter  the  current  of  the  fountain,  the 
sluice,  or  the  spring  itself;  and  if  she  iiad  reilected  farther,  she 
would  have  been  astonished  that  she  had  not  yet  found  in  her 
path  this  mysterious  source,  this  Fountain  of  Tears  which  sup- 
plied the  cistern.  The  fact  was,  that  the  spring  pursued  its 
way  through  unknown  regions  of  the  mountain,  and  that  the 
gallery,  cutting  it  at  right  angles,  did  not  encounter  it  except 
just  near  the  cistern,  and  afterwards  under  the  Schrecken- 
stein, as  happened  to  Consuelo.  The  sluice-gate  was  far 
behind  her,  on  the  path  Avhich  Zdenko  had  i)assed  alone,  and 
Consuelo  approached  the  spring,  which  for  ages  had  been  seen 
by  no  one  except  Alboi-t  and  Zdenko.  In  a  short  time  she 
met  with  the  cun-cnt,  and  this  time  she  v/alked  along  its  bank 
■without  fear  and  without  danger, 

A  path  of  smooth  fresh  sand  bordered  the  course  of  the 
limpid  and  transpar-^nt  stream,  which  ran  witii  a  pleasaut 
murmur  between  carefully  tbi-med  banks,  Theio  the  handi- 
Avork  of  man  once  more  reappeared.  The  path  slo})ed  down 
to  the  mai'gin  of  therivubît,  and  wound  its  way  through  beau- 
tiful aquatic  plants,  enormous  Avall-flowoi's,  and  wild  brambles, 
which  flourished  in  this  sheltercul  place  Avithout  injury  from 
the  i-igour  of  the  season.  I'^nougli  of  the  external  aii*  penetrated 
through  cracks  and  crevices  to  support  the  vegetation,  but  these 
crevices  were  too  narrow  to  afTord  ]>assago  to  the  curious  eye 
which  sought  to  pry  into  them  from  without.     It  was  like  a  na- 
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tural  hot-house,  preserved  by  its  vaults  from  cold  and  snow,  but 
sutiicientlv  aired  by  a  thousand  imperceptible  breathing- holes. 
It  seemed  as  if  some  careful  and  discriminating  hand  had  pro- 
tected the  lives  of  those  beautiful  plants,  and  freed  the  sand, 
which  the  torrent  threw  upon  its  banks  of  any  stones,  that 
could  have  hurt  the  feet,  and  this  supposition  would  have 
beeu  correct.  It  was  Zdenko  who  had  made  the  neighbour- 
ho<:>d  of  Albert's  retreat* so  lovely,,  pleasant,  and  secure. 

Oonsuelo  already  began  to  feel  the  gi'ateful  influence  which 
the  less  gloomy  and  poetic  aspect  of  external  objects  produced 
upon  her  imagination.  When  she  saw  the  pale  rays  of  the 
moon  glance  here  and  there  through  the  openings  of  the  rocks, 
and  reflect  themselves  upon  the  moA'ing  water;  when  she  saw 
the  motionless  plants,  which  the  water  did  not  reach,  agitated 
at  int«3rvals  by  the  wind  of  the  forest;  when  she  perceived  her- 
self ascending  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
she  felt  her  sti'ength  renovated,  and  the  reception  which  awaited 
her  at  the  end  of  her  heroic  pilgrimage  was  depicted  to  her 
mind  in  less  sombre  colours.  At  last  she  saw  the  path  turn 
abruptly  trom  the  margin  of  the  stream,  enter  a  short  gallery 
newly  built,  and  terminate  at  a  little  door,  Avhich  seemed  of 
metal,  it  was  so  cold,  and  which  was  encircled,  and  as  it  were 
framed,  by  an  enoi'mous  ground-ivy. 

When  she  saw  herself  at  the  end  of  all  her  fatigues  and  un- 
certainty— when  she  rested  her  weary  hand  upon  this  last 
obstacle,  Avhich  would  yield  to  her  touch  in  a  moment  (for  she 
held  the  key  of  the  door  in  her  other  hand) — Consuelo  hesitated, 
and  felt  a  timidity  take  possession  of  her,  which  was  more 
ditiicult  to  conquer  than  all  her  terrors.  She  was  about  to 
penetrate  alone  into  a  place  closed  to  every  eye,  to  every  human 
thought,  and  there  to  surprise,  in  sleep  or  reverie,  a  man  whom 
she  hardly  know;  who  was  neither  her  father,  nor  her  brother, 
nor  her  husband;  who  perhaps  loved  her,  but  whom  she  neither 
could  love  nor  wished  t«->  love.  "  God  has  conducted  me  here," 
thought  she,  '*  through  the  most  frightful  dangers.  It  is  by 
his  will  and  by  his  protection  that  I  have  reached  this  spot.  I 
come  with  a  fervent  mind,  a  resolution  full  of  charity,  a  tranquil 
heart,  a  disinterestedness  proof  against  every  assault.  Perhaps 
death  awaits  me,  and  yet  the  th(»ught  does  rot  terrify  me.  My 
life  is  desolate,  and  1  could  lose  it  without  much  regret:  I  felt 
this  an  instant  since,  and  for  the  last  honr  I  have  seen  myself 
doomed  to  a  frightful  «leath,  with  a  tranquillity  for  which  I 
was  not  prepared.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  favour  which  God  5ends 
to  mo  in  my  last  moments.  Perhaps  I  am  about  to  perish 
under  the  blows  of  a  madman,  and  I  advance  to  meet  this 
catastrophe  with  the  firmness  of  a  martvr.  I  believe  with 
anb'ut  taitli  in  an  eternal  life,  and  feel  tf\at  if  I  perish  here, 
victim  to  a  rriendshi]),perha])S  useless,  Init  atleastconscientious, 
I  shall  b"  re('om]>ensed  in  a  happier  life.  What  delays  me? 
and  why  do  I  experience  an  inexi)licable  dread,  as  if  I  wen» 
about  to  commit  a  fault,  and  to  Imvo  to  blush  before  him  I 
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have  come  to  save?"  Thus  did  Consuelo,  too  modest  to  under- 
stand her  modesty,  strngc^le  with  her  feelings,  and  almost 
reproach  herself  for  the  delicacy  of  her  scruples.  Nevertheless 
she  put  the  key  into  the  lock  of  the  door;  but  she  tried  to  turn 
it  ten  times  before  she  could  resolve  to  do  so.  A  sensation 
of  overpoAvering  lassitude  took  possession  of  her  frame,  and 
threatened  to  incapacitate  her  from  proceeding  with  her  enter- 
prise, at  the  very  moment  when  succesIS  seemed  to  crown  her 
efforts. 

CHAPTER   XLIII. 

However,  she  made  up  her  mind.  She  had  three  keys,  and 
she  therefore  must  pass  through  three  doors  and  two  apart- 
ments, before  reaching  that  in  which  she  supposed  Albert  to 
be  a  prisoner.  She  would  thus  have  sufficient  time  to  stop,  if 
her  strength  failed  her. 

She  entered  a  vaulted  hall,  which  had  no  other  furniture 
than  a  bed  of  dried  fern  on  which  was  thrown  a  sheep- skin  as 
coverlet.  A  pair  of  ancient-looking  sandals,  very  much  worn, 
served  as  an  indication  by  which  she  recognised  it  as  Zdenko's 
chamber.  She  recognised  also  the  little  basket  which  she 
had  carried  filled  with  fruit  to  the  Stone  of  Terror,  and  which 
after  two  days  had  disappeared.  She  resolved  upon  opening 
the  second  door,  after  having  carefully  closed  the  first,  for  she 
still  thought  with  terror  of  the  possible  return  of  the  v.ay  ward 
owner  of  this  dwelling.  The  second  ajjartment  which  she 
entered  was  vaulted  like  the  first,  but  the  walls  were  protected 
by  mats  and  trellises  covered  -with  moss.  A  stove  diffused  a 
j/leasant  heat  through  it,  and  it  was  doubtless  its  funnel  open- 
ing in  the  rock,  which  produced  the  fleeting  light  seen  by 
Consuelo  on  the  summit  of  the  Schreckensteiu.  Albert's  bed, 
like  Zdenko's,  was  formed  of  a  heap  of  leaves  and  dried  herbs; 
but  Zdenko  had  covered  it  with  magnificent  bear-skins,  in  spite 
of  the  absolute  equality  which  Albert  exacted  in  all  tlieir  habits, 
and  which  Zdenko  observed  in  everything  that  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  passionate  tenderness  he  felt  fur  him,  and  with 
the  care  which  he  bestoAved  upon  him  in  pieference  to  himself. 
Consuelo  on  entering  this  chamber  was  received  by  Cynubre, 
who  hearing  the  key  turn  in  the  lock,  had  posted  himself  upon 
the  threshold,  with  raised  oar  and  anxious  eye.  But  Cynabre 
had  received  a  peculiar  ediu;;ition  from  his  master:  he  was  a 
friend,  and  not  a  guardian.  When  young,  he  had  been  so  strictly 
forbidden  to  howl  and  to  bark,  that  he  had  entirely  lost  the 
liabit  so  natural  to  all  animals  of  ids  species.  If  any  one  had 
approached  Albert  with  evil  intentions,  he  would  liave  found 
lu.s  voice;  if  any  one  hail  attacked  him,  ho  would  have  de- 
fended him.  But  ])rudent  and  cii-cumspect  as  a  hermit,  ho 
never  made  th(î  slightest  noise  without  being  sure  of  what  ho 
was  about,  and  witliout  having  caj'efully  examined  and  smelt 
those  who  approached  him.     lie  walked  up  therefore  to  (.on- 
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suclo  Avith  a  look  that  had  something  ahiiost  human  iu  it; 
smelt  her  dress,  and  especially  her  hand,  which  had  held  for  ii 
long  time  the  keys  touched  by  Zdenko;  and  completely  re- 
assured by  this  circumstance,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the 
grateful  recollection  he  had  retained  of  her,  and  placed  his 
great  velvet  paws  upon  her  shoulders  -w-ith  silent  joy,  while  he 
slowly  swept  the  earth  with  his  long  and  feathery  tail.  After 
this  grave  but  sincere  welcome,  he  returned  to  his  bed  on  the 
corner  of  the  skin  which  covered  his  master's  couch,  and 
stretched  himself  upon  it  with  the  apparent  weariness  of  old 
age,  although  he  still  followed  with  his  eyes  Consuelo's  every 
step  and  movement. 

Before  venturing  to  approach  the  thu-d  door,  Consuelo  cast 
a  glance  around  this  hermitage,  in  order  to  gather  from  it 
some  indication  of  the  moral  condition  of  him  who  occupied  it. 
She  found  no  trace  of  madness  or  despair.  An  extreme  neat- 
ness ond  order  prevailed  throughout.  A  cloak  and  other 
-garments  were  hanging  from  the  horns  of  the  urns,  a  curiosity 
which  Albert  had  brought  from  the  forests  c»f  Lithuania,  ancl 
which  served  for  clothes-pegs.  His  numerous  books  were  re- 
gularly arranged  in  a  book-case  of  rough  boards,  supported  by 
great  branches  admirably  fashioned  by  a  rude  but  inge- 
nious hand.  The  table  and  the  two  chairs  were  of  the  same 
workmanship.  A  hortus  siccus  and  some  old  books  of  music, 
entirely  uuknoMTi  to  Consuelo,  with  titles  and  words  in  the 
Sclavonic  language,  served  to  reveal  niore  completely  the 
])eaceful,  simple,  and  studious  habits  of  the  anchorite.  An 
iron  lamp,  curious  from  its  antiquity,  was  suspended  from  the 
middle  of  the  vault,  and  burned  in  the  eternal  night  of  this 
melancholy  sanctuary. 

Consuelo  remarked  that  tb.ere  were  no  fire-arms  in  the 
place.  Notwithstanding  the  taste  of  the  wealtliy  inhabitants 
of  those  forests  for  the  chase  and  tor  tiio  objects  of  luxury  which 
«iccompany  its  enjoyment.  Albert  had  no  gun,  not  even  a  hunt- 
ing-knife, and  his  old  dog  had  never  learned  the  orande  science  ; 
for  which  reason  Cynabre  was  an  object  of  Baron  Frederick's 
contempt  and  pity.  Albert  had  a  horror  of  blood:  and  though 
he  appeared  to  enjoy  lile  less  than  any  one,  he  had  a  religious 
and  boundless  respect  for  the  idi^a  of  life  in  general,  lie 
could  neither  hims'lf  kill,  nor  see  killed,  even  the  lowest  ani- 
mals of  creation,  lie  would  have  delighted  in  all  the  natural 
sciences,  but  ho  contented  himself  with  mineralogy  and  bo- 
tany. Evon  entomology  seemed  to  him  too  cruel  a  scimce,  and 
he  never  could  have  sacrificed  the  life  of  an  insect  to  gratify 
his  curiosity.  ( '»)Usuelo  knew  these  i)articulars.  and  she  now 
remembered  them  on  seeing  the  evidences  of  Albert's  i)eaceful 
occupations.  "No,  I  will  not  bo  afraid.'' said  she  to  herself, 
'*  of  so  gentle  and  peaceful  a  being.  This  is  the  cell  of  a  saint 
and  not  tluj  dungeon  of  a  madman."  But  the  mon^  she  was 
reassured  as  to  the  nature  of  his  nunt.il  malady,  the  more  tlid 
she  feel  trouble* I  and  confused.     Slio  almost  regretted  that  she 
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M'as  not  to  find  a  deranged  or  dyin:^  man;  and  the  certainty  of 
13reseuting  herself  before  a  real  man  made  her  hesitate  more 
and  more. 

Not  knovnng  how  to  announce  herself,  she  sunk  into  a  rev- 
erie which  had  lasted  some  minutes  when  the  sound  of  an  ad- 
mirable instrument  struck  her  ear:  it  was  a  violin  of  Stradi- 
varius, giving  birth  to  a  solemn  and  sublime  strain,  under  a 
chaste  and  skilful  hand,  Never  had  Consuelo  heard  so  perfect 
a  violin,  so  touching  and  at  the  same  time  so  sim.ple  a  perform- 
ance. The  air  was  unknov\Ti  to  her;  but  from  its  strange 
and  simple  forms,  she  judged  it  to  be  more  ancient  than  any- 
ancient  music  she  was  acquainted,  with.  She  listened  with 
rapture,  and  now  comprehended  how  Albert  could  have  so 
well  appreciated  her  fi-om  the  first  phrase  he  heard  her  sing. 
It  was  because  he  had  the  revelation  of  the  true,  the  grand 
music.  He  might  not  be  acquainted  possibly  with  all  the  won- 
derful resources  of  the  art;  but  he  had  "within  him  the  divine 
ajjiatvs,  t}\e  intelligence,  and  the  love  of  the  beautiful.  When 
he  had  finished,  Consuelo,  entirely  reassured,  and  animated 
by  a  more  lively  sympathy,  was  about  to  venture  to  knock  at 
the  door  which  still  separated  her  from  him,  when  it  opened 
slowly,  and  she  saw  the  young  count  advance,  his  head  bowed 
down,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  earth,  and  his  violin  and  bow 
hanging  loosely  in  his  nerveless  hands.  His  paleness  was 
fi-ightful,  and  his  hair  and  dress  in  a  disorder  which  Consuelo 
had  not  before  witnessed.  His  absent  air,  his  broken  and  de- 
jected attitude,  and  the  despairing  apathy  of  his  movements, 
announced,  if  not  entire  alienation,  at  least  tlie  disorder  and 
abandonment,  of  human  reason.  Pie  seemed  one  of  those 
mute  and  oblivious  spectres,  in  which  the  Sclavonian  people 
believe,  who  enter  mechanically  into  the  houses  at  night,  and 
arc  seen  to  act  without  connexion  and  without  aim,  obeying 
as  if  by  instinct  the  former  habits  of  their  lives,  without  recog- 
nising and  without  seeing  their  friends  and  terrified  servants, 
who  fly  from  or  look  at  them  in  silence,  frozen  with  astonish- 
ment and  fear.  Such  was  Consuelo  on  meeting  Count  Albert, 
and  perceiving  that  he  did  not  see  her,  although  he  was  not 
two  paces  distant.  Cynabre  had  j-isen  and  licked  his  master's 
hand.  Albert  said  some  friendly  words  to  him  in  Bohemian; 
then  following  with  his  eyes  the  movements  of  tho  dog,  who 
carried  his  discreet  caresses  to  ( 'onsuelo,  he  gazed  attentively 
at  the  feet  of  the  young  girl,  Avhich  were  shod  at  this  moment 
much  like  thf)se  of  Z<lenko,  and  without  raising  his  head,  s]>oko 
in  J3r)hemian  some  words  whicli  she  did  not  understand,  but 
which  seemed  a  question,  and  ended  with  her  name.  (  )n  see- 
ing him  in  this  state,  Consuelo  fi'lt  her  timidity  disappear. 
Yielding  entirely  to  her  compassion,  she  saw  only  the  unfor- 
tunate man  with  his  bl«'eding  heart,  who  still  invoked  without 
recognising  her,  and  placing  her  hand  upon  the  young  man's 
arm  confidently  and  firmly,  she  said  to  him  in  Spanish,  with 
her  ])uro  and  penetrating  voice,  "Consuelo  is  here  I" 
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PIardly  had  Consuelo  uttered  her  name,  when  Count  Albert, 
raisins^  his  eyes  and  looking  in  her  face,  immediately  changed 
his  attitude  and  expression.  He  let  his  violin  fall  to  the  ground 
with  as  much  indilFerence  as  if  he  had  never  kno-.vn  its  use, 
and  clasping  his  hands  with  an  air  of  profound  tenderness  and 
respectful  sadness,  "It  is  thou  then  whom  I  see  at  last  in  this 
place  of  exile  and  suffering,  O  my  poor  Wanda?"  cried  he, 
uttering  a  sigh  which  seemed  to  rend  his  breast.  "  Dear — 
dear — and  unhappy  sister!  Unforttmate  victim,  whom  I 
avenged  too  late,  and  whom  I  knew  not  how  to  defend!  Ah! 
thou  knowest  that  the  villain  who  outraged  thee,  perished  in 
torments,  and  that  my  pitiless  hand  was  bathed  in  the  blood 
of  his  accomplices.  I  "opened  the  deep  veins  of  the  accursed 
church.  I  washed  thy  dishonour  and  my  o\\"n  and  that  of  my 
people,  in  rivers  of  blood.  What  more  dost  thou  desire,  O  rest- 
less and  revengeful  spirit?  The  times  of  zeal  and  anger  have 
passed  av/ay;  we  live  now  in  the  days  of  repentance  and  of 
expiation.  Ask  from  me  tears  and  prayers — ask  no  more  for 
blood.  I  have  henceforth  a  horror  of  blood,  and  will  shed  no 
more.  No,  no,  not  a  single  drop!  John  Zi ska  will  henceforth 
fill  his  chalice  only  Avith  inexhaustible  tears  and  bitter  sobs!" 

AV'hilc  speaking  thus  with  wandering  eyes  and  features  ani- 
mated by  a  sudden  phrenzy,  Albert  moved  around  Consuelo, 
and  recoiled  with  a  kind  of  horror  each  time  she  made  a  move- 
ment to  int<'rrui)t  this  strange  adjuration.  Consuelo  did  not 
require  much  reflection  to  understand  the  turn  which  her  host's 
insanity  had  taken.  She  had  heard  the  history  of  John  Ziska 
related  often  enough,  to  know  that  a  sister  of  that  formidable 
fanatic,  who  had  been  a  nun  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  the  Hussites,  had  died  of  sorrow  and  shame  in  her  con- 
vent, from  a  forced  breach  of  her  vows;  and  that  the  life  of 
Ziska  had  been  one  long  and  solemn  veugeauce  of  that  crime. 
At  that  moment,  Albert,  recalled  by  some  association  of  ideas 
to  his  ruling  fancy,  believed  himselfJohn  Ziska,  and  addressed 
her  as  the  shade  of  Wanda,  his  unfortunate  sister. 

She  resolved  not  to  contradict  his  illusion  too  abruptly. 

"Albert,"  said  she, — "for  your  name  is  no  longer  John,  as 
mine  is  no  longer  Wanda — look  at  nn^  well,  and  st>e  that  I,  as 
well  as  you,  am  changed  in  features  and  charMcter.  A\  hat 
you  have  just  said,  1  came  to  recall  to  your  mind.  Human 
justice  is  more  than  satisfied, and  it  is  the  day  of  divine  justice 
whicli  I  now  announce  to  you.  God  commau'ls  us  to  f<)rgivo 
and  to  forget.  These  fatal  recoUcetions,  this  i>ertinacity  of 
yours  in  exercising  a  faculty  which  he  has  not  given  to  other 
men,  this  scrupulous  and  gloomy  remembiancc  which  vou  re- 
tain of  your  anterior  existences,  (to<l  isotfende<l  at,  and  with- 
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draws  from  you,  becauso  you  have  abused  them.     Do  you  hear 
me,  Albert,  and  do  you  understand  me  now?" 

"0  my  mother!"  rephed  Albert,  pale  and  trembling,  falling 
on  his  knees  and  looking  at  Consuelo  with  an  extraordinary 
expression  of  terror,  "  I  do  hear  thee,  and  understand  thy 
words.  I  see  that  thou  transformest  thyself,  to  convince  and 
subdue  me.  No,  thou  art  no  longer  Wanda  of  Ziska,  the  vio- 
lated virgin,  the  weeping  nun.  Thou  art  Wanda  of  Prachalitz, 
whom  men  call  Countess  of  Rudolstadt,  and  who  bore  in  thy 
bosom  the  wretched  being  they  now  call  Albert." 

"  It  is  not  by  the  caprice  of  men  that  you  are  so  called,"  re- 
turned Consuelo  with  firmness;  "for  it  is  God  who  has  caused 
you  to  live  again  under  other  conditions  and  with  new  duties. 
Those  duties,  Albert,  you  either  do  not  know  or  you  despise 
them.  You  travel  back  the  course  of  ages  with  an  impious 
pride;  you  aspire  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  destiny;  you  think 
to  equal  yourself  with  God,  by  embracing  in  your  view  the 
present  and  the  past.  It  is  I  who  tell  you  this,  and  it  is  truth, 
it  is  faith  which  inspires  me;  this  always  looking  backwards 
is  rash  and  criminal.  This  supernatural  memory  which  you 
attribute  to  yourself,  is  an  illusion.  You  have  taken  some 
vague  and  feeble  glimmerings  for  certainty,  and  your  imagina- 
tion has  deceived  you.  Your  pride  has  built  up  an  empty  and 
unsubstantial  edifice,  when  you  assign  to  yourself  the  most 
important  parts  in  the  history  of  your  ancestors.  Beware  lest 
you  are  not  what  you  suppose.  Fear  lest,  to  punish  you,  eter- 
nal wisdom  should  open  your  eyes  for  an  instant,  and  cau^o 
you  to  pv^'rceive  in  your  former  life,  less  illustrious  faults  and 
less  glorious  objects  of  remorse,  than  those  on  which  you  dare 
to  pi-ide  yourself." 

Albert  heard  this  discourse  with  timid  attention,  liis  face 
hidden  in  his  hands,  and  his  knees  buried  in  the  earth. 

"  >Speakl  speak,  0  voice  of  Heaven  I  v.-liicli  1  hear,  but  which 
I  no  longer  recognise,"  murmured  he  in  stifled  accents.  "If 
thou  art  the  angel  of  the  mountain — if  thou  art,  as  I  believe, 
the  celestial  figure  which  has  so  often  appeared  to  me  upon 
the  Stone  of  Terror — speak — command  my  will,  my  conscience, 
my  imagination.  Thou  well  knowest  that  I  seek  for  the  light 
with  anguish,  and  that  if  1  lose  myself  in  the  darkness,  it  is 
from  my  desire  to  dissipate  it  in  order  to  reach  thee." 

"A  little  humility,  a  little  confidence  and  submission  to  the 
eternal  decrees  of  wisdom,  wliich  are  incompréhensible  to 
jnan — that  is  the  path  of  truth  for  you,  Albert.  Renounce 
from  your  hfiart,  and  renounce  firmly,  once  for  all,  any  wish  to 
know  anything  beyond  tliis  ])as.sing  existence  which  is  im- 
]>osed  upon  you;  and  you  will  again  become  acceptable  to 
God,  useful  to  man,  ti'anquil  in  yourself.  Humble  your  prouil 
intellect;  and  without  losing  faith  in  your  innnortality,  with- 
out doubting  the  divine  goodness,  which  pardons  the  past  and 
watches  over  the  future,  apply  yourself  to  rendei-  hunuuuî  and 
full   of  goo.l  fi-uits,  this  ]>ic.si'nt  life  which  you  despise,  when 
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you  ought  to  respoct  it  and  srive  yourself  to  it,  Avith  all  your 
strength,  your  self-denial,  and  your  charity.  Xo\r,  Albert, 
look  at  me,  and  may  your  eyes  be  unsealed.  I  am  no  longer 
your  sister  nor  your  mother;  1  am  a  friend  whom  Heaven  has 
sent  to  you,  and  -whom  it  has  conducted  by  miraculous  means 
to  snatch  you  from  pride  and  from  insanity.  Look  at  me, 
and  tell  me,  on  your  soul  and  on  your  conscience,  -who  I  am 
and  what  is  my  name." 

Albert,  trembling  and  confused,  raised  his  head  and  looked 
at  her  again,  but  with  less  AWldness  and  teiTor  than  before. 

'  You  cause  me  to  leap  over  abysses,"'  said  he  to  her:  "by 
your  deep  and  searching  words  you  confound  my  reason, 
which  (for  my  misfortune)  1  thought  superior  to  that  of  other 
men,  and  you  order  me  to  know  and  understand  the  present 
time  and  human  aifairs.  I  cannot.  To  lose  the  remembrance 
of  certain  phases  of  my  life,  I  must  pass  through  a  terrible 
crisis  ;  and  to  seize  the  sense  of  a  new  phase,  I  must  transform 
myself  by  efforts  which  lead  me  to  the  gates  of  death.  If 
you  command  me,  in  the  name  of  a  power  which  I  feel  su- 
perior to  mine,  to  assimilate  my  thoughts  to  yours,  I  must 
obey;  but  I  know  those  horrible  struggles,  and  I  know  that 
death  is  their  termination.  Pity  me,  you  who  operate  upon 
me  by  u  sovereign  charm;  aid  me,  or  1  sink.  Tell  me  who  you 
are,  for  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
you  before:  I  do  not  know  your  sex,  and  you  are  there  before 
me  like  a  mysterious  statue,  the  type  of  which  I  vainly  strive 
to  find  in  my  memory.  Help  me!  help  me!  for  I  feel  that  I 
am  dying." 

While  speaking  thus,  Albert,  whose  face  Mas  at  first  flushed 
with  a  feverish  brightness,  became  again  of  a  frightful  pale- 
ness. He  stretched  out  his  hands  towards  Consuelo;  but  im- 
mediately lowered  them  to  the  ground  to  support  hmiself,  as 
if  ho  had  been  overpowered  by  an  irresistible  taiutness.  Con- 
suelo, becoming  by  degrees  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  his 
mental  malady,  felt  herself  reanimated,  and  as  if  inspired  by 
new  strength  and  intelligence.  She  took  his  hands,  and  oblig- 
ing him  to  rise,  she  conducted  him  tovartls  the  chair  which 
was  near  the  table.  He  let  himself  fall  into  it,  overpowered 
])v  uusufferablo  fatigue,  and  bent  forward  as  if  about  to  faint. 
The  struggle  of  which  he  spoke  was  but  too  real.  Albert  had 
the  faculty  of  recovering  his  reason,  and  repelling  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  fever  which  consumed  iiis  brain;  but  he  did 
not  succeed  without  elfi^rts  and  sull'erings  which  exhausted 
his  powers.  When  this  re  iction  was  }iroduçed  of  its  own  i\v- 
cord,  ho  issued  from  it  refreshed,  and  as  it  were  renewed; 
but  when  ho  induced  it  by  a  resolution  of  his  still  powerful 
will,  his  body  »ank  under  th.-  effort,  and  all  his  limbs  were 
ntl'ecte  I  by  (;atalrpsy.  Consuelo  undi-r^tOotl  what  w;i3  pjwsing 
within  iiiin.  "Ali)i'rt,"  said  siie,  placiug  her  cold  hyn  I  upon 
liis  head,  "I  know  you,  aud  that  sutficea.  I  am  intorebtetl  in 
VQU,  ami  that  a^:o  must,  be  sulU'iejit  fur  )'i^u  ut  pivanit»    1 
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forbid  your  making  any  effort  of  your  will  to  recognise  or  to 
speak  to  me.  Only  listen;  and  if  my  words  seein  obscui-e  to 
you,  wait  till  I  explain  myself,  and  be  in  no  haste  to  discover 
their  meaning.  I  ask  of  you  a  passive  submission  and  an  en- 
tire abandonment  of  your  reflective  powers.  Can  you  descend 
into  your  heart,  and  there  concentrate  all  your  existence?" 

"  Oh,  how  much  good  you  do  me'."  replied  Albert.  "Speak 
to  me  again — speak  to  me  always  thus.  You  hold  my  soul  in 
your  hands.  Whoever  you  may  be,  keep  it — do  not  let  it  es- 
cape— for  it  would  go  and  knock  at  the  gates  of  eternity,  and 
would  there  be  broken.  Tell  me  who  you  are — tell  me  quickly; 
and  if  I  do  not  comprehend,  explain  it  to  me:  for,  in  spite  of 
myself,  I  seek  to  know  and  am  agitated." 

"  I  am  Consuelo,"  replied  the  young  girl;  "and  you  know  it, 
since  you  instinctively  speak  to  me  in  a  language  which  I 
alone,  of  all  those  near  you,  can  comprehend.  I  am  the  friend 
whom  you  have  expected  for  a  long  while,  and  whom  you  re- 
cognised one  day  as  she  was  singing.  Since  that  day  you 
have  left  your  family  and  hidden  yourself  here.  Since  that 
day  I  have  sought  for  you  ;  you  have  appealed  to  me  several 
times  through  Zdenko;  but  Zdenko,  who  executed  your  orders 
in  certain  respects,  was  not  willing  to  conduct  me  to  you.  I 
have  succeeded,  through  a  thousand  dangers " 

"  You  could  not  have  succeeded  had  Zdenko  been  unv.illing," 
interrupted  Albert,  raising  his  body,  which  was  weighed  down 
and  3-esting  upon  the  table.  "  You  are  a  dream,  I  see  it  well, 
and  all  that  1  hear  is  simply  passing  in  my  imagination.  Oh, 
my  God!  you  lull  me  with  deceitful  joys,  and  suddenly  the 
disorder  and  incoherence  of  my  dreams  are  revealed  to  me, 
and  I  find  myself  alone — alone  in  the  world  with  my  despair 
and  my  madness!  0  Consuelo!  Consuelo!  fatal  and  delicious 
dream!  where  is  the  being  that  bears  your  name,  and  is  some- 
times clothed  with  your  form?  No,  you  exist  only  in  me,  and 
it  is  my  delirium  which  has  created  you." 

Albert  again  let  his  head  fall  on  his  extended  arms,  which 
became  cold  and  rigid  as  marble. 

Consuelo  saw  him  approach  his  lethargic  crisis,  and  felt 
herself  so  exhausted  and  so  ready  to  faint,  that  she  feared  she 
could  not  avert  it.  She  endeavoured  to  reanimate  Albert's 
hands  in  her  own,  which  were  hardly  more  alive.  "  My  God," 
said  she,  with  a  choking  voice,  her  heart  sinking  within  her, 
"  succour  two  unfortunate  beings  who  can  hardly  do  anything 
for  each  other!" 

She  saw  herself  alone,  shut  up  with  a  dying  man,  dying 
herself,  and  expecting  no  help  for  herself  or  for  him,  except 
from  Zdenko,  whose  return  seemed  to  her  more  to  bo  dreaded 
than  desired. 

iler  prayer  seemed  to  strike  Albert  with  an  unexpected 
emotion.  "  Some  one  is  pi-aying  by  my  side,"  said  he,  trying 
to  raise  his  ov('rl)ur(lened  head.  "  1  am  not  alone.  Oh,  no!  I 
>vm  not  n.lone,"  added  ho,  looking  at  Consuelo's  hand  clasped 
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in  his.  "  Succouring  hand,  mysterious  pity,  human,  fraternal 
sympathv!  You  render  my  agony  very  gentle,  my  heart  very 
grateful:''  And  he  imprinted  his  frozen  lips  on  Consuelo's 
hand,  and  remained  thus  for  a  long  Avhile. 

A  feeling  of  modesty  restored  to  Consuelo  the  sense  of  life. 
She  did  not  dare  to  withdraw  her  hand  from  the  unfortunate 
young  man;  but,  divided  between  her  embarrassment  and  her 
weanness,  and  no  longer  able  to  remain  standing,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  rest  upon  Albert,  and  to  place  her  other  hand  uj^on 
his  shoulder. 

"  I  feel  myself  restored,"  said  Albert,  after  a  few  moments. 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  in  my  mother's  arm  s.  O  my 
aunt  AVenceslawa,  if  it  be  you  who'  are  near  me,  forgive  me 
for  having  forgotten  you — you,  and  my  father,  and  all  ray 
family — whose  very  names  had  escaped  my  memory.  I  retm-n 
to  you — do  not  leave  me;  but  restore  to  me  Consuelo — Con- 
suelo, whom  I  had  so  long  expected,  whom  1  had  at  last  found, 
and  whom  1  find  no  more,  and  without  whom  1  can  no  longer 
exist." 

Consuelo  endeavoured  to  speak  to  him  ;  but  in  proportion 
as  Albert's  memory  and  strength  seemed  restored  to  him,  Con- 
suelo's life  seemed  to  desert  her.  So  much  ten-or  and  fatigue, 
so  many  emotions  and  superhuman  efforts,  had  so  broken  her 
down,  that  she  could  struggle  no  longer.  The  words  expired 
upon  her  lips,  she  I'elt  her  limbs  bend  under  her,  and  every  ob- 
ject swam  before  her  eyes.  She  fell  upon  her  knees  by  the  side 
of  Albert,  and  her  swooLiing  form  struck  the  breast  of  the 
young  man. 

Immediately  Albert,  as  if  avaking  from  a  dream,  saw  her — 
recognised  her — uttered  a  deep  cry,  and  arousing  himself, 
pressed  her  in  his  arms  with  wild  energy.  Through  the  veil 
of  death  which  seemed  to  spread  over  her  eyelids,  Consuelo 
saw  his  joy,  and  was  not  terrified.  It  was  a  holy  joy,  radiant 
with  purity.  She  ck>sed  her  eyes  and  fell  into  a  state  of  utter 
pro'stration,  which  was  not  sleep  nor  waking,  but  a  kind  of  in- 
<lil}erence  and  insen-sibility  to  all  present  things. 

CIL\.PTi::i:  XLV. 

When*  Consuelo  recovered  the  use  of  her  faculties,  finding 
herself  seatc<l  upon  a  hard  bed,  and  not  yet  able  to  raise  her 
eyelids,  she  endeavoured  to  collect  her  thoughts,  liut  the 
prostration  had  lieen  so  complete  that  her  powers  returne*!  but 
slowly;  and  as  if  the  sum  of  the  fatigues  and  emotions  which 
she  had  latterly  exi>erience<l.  had  surpassed  her  strength,  she 
tried  in  vain  to  rememl>er  what  had  happen» ii  to  her  since  she 
left  Venice.  Even  her  departure  from  that  adopted  country, 
where  she  ha<l  i>as8ed  such  happy  days,  apjH-ared  to  her  like  a 
drwim;  and  it  was  a  solace  (alas,  too  fieeting!)  to  her  to  be 
ii\>ht  to  doubt  for  an  instant  her  exile,  and  the  misfortunes 
which  cftusetl  it.     She  tlierefore  imagined  that  alio  was  «till  ill 
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her  poor  chamber  in  the  Corfce  Minelli,  on  her  mother's  pallet; 
that  after  having  had  a  violent  and  trying  scene  with  Anzoleto, 
the  confused  recollection  of  which  iioated  in  her  memory,  she 
returned  to  life  and  hope  on  feeling  him  near  her,  on  hearing 
his  interrupted  breathing,  and  the  tender  words  he  addressed 
to  her  in  a  low  and  murmuring  voice.  A  languishing  and  de- 
licious joy  penetrated  her  heart  at  this  thought,  and  she  raised 
herself  Avith  some  exertion  to  look  at  her  repentant  friend,  and 
to  stretch  out  her  hand  to  him.  But  she  pressed  a  cold  and 
unknown  hand;  and  in  place  of  the  smiling  sun,  whose  rosy 
brilliancy  she  was  accustomed  to  see  through  her  white  curtain, 
she  saw  only  a  sepulchral  light,  fciUing  from  the  roof  of  a 
gloomy  vault,  and  swimming  in  a  humid  atmosphere;  she  felt 
under  her  arm  the  rude  spoils  of  savage  animals,  and  amid  a 
horrible  silence  the  pale  face  of  Albert  bent  towards  her  like 
that  of  a  spectre. 

Consuelo  thought  she  had  descended  living  to  the  tomb;  she 
closed  her  eyes,  and  fell  back  upon  the  bed  of  dried  leaves 
with  a  deep  groan.  It  was  some  minutes  before  she  could  re- 
member where  she  was,  and  to  what  gloomy  host  she  was  con- 
fided. Terror,  v.-hich  the  enthusiasm  of  her  devotion  had 
hitherto  combated  and  subdued,  seized  upon  her,  so  that  she 
feared  to  open  her  eyes  lest  she  should  see  some  horrible  spec- 
tacle— the  paraphernalia  of  death — a  sepulchre — open  before 
her.  She  felt  something  upon  her  brow,  and  raised  her  hand 
to  it.  It  was  a  garland  of  leaves  with  which  Albert  had  crowned 
her.  She  took  it  oil  to  look  at  it,  and  saw  a  branch  of  cypress. 
Î  i"  I  believed  you  dead,  O  my  soul,  O  my  consolation  1"  said 
Albert,  kneeling  beside  her:  "  ail  before  following  you  to  the 
tomb,  I  wished  to  adorn  you  with  the  emblems  of  marriage. 
Flowers  do  not  grow  around  me,  Consuelo.  The  black  cypress 
offered  the  only  branches  from  Avhich  my  hand  could  gather 
your  coronet  of  betrothal.  Thei'e  it  is  ;  do  not  despise  it.  If  we 
inust  die  here,  let  me  swear  to  you  that,  if  restored  to  life,  I 
would  never  have  had  any  other  spouse  than  you;  that  I  die 
united  with  you  by  an  indissoluble  oath." 

"Betrothed!  united!"  cried  Consuelo,  casting  terrified  glances 
around  her  ;  "  who  has  pronounced  that  decree?  who  has  cele- 
brated that  marriage?" 

"  It  is  destiny,  my  angel,"  replied  Albert,  with  an  inexpress- 
ible gentleness  and  sadness.  *  Think  not  to  escape  from  it. 
It  is  a  strange  destiny  for  you,  and  even  more  so  for  mo.  You 
forbade  me  a  slioi-t  time  since  to  search  into  the  past;  you  pro- 
hibit(îd  to  me  the  remembrance  of  those  bygone  days  which 
are  (;all(;(l  the  night  of  ages.  My  being  has  obeyed  you,  and 
liencof(irth  1  know  nothing  of  my  anterior  life.  J5ut  my  pre- 
sent life,  I  have  (ju'.vstioned  it,  I  know  it.  1  have  seen  it  entire 
with  one  glance;  it  appfiared  to  me  <luring  the  instant  in  which 
you  reposed  in  the  arras  of  d'^ith.  Y'our  destiny,  Consuelo, 
is  to  bfilong  to  mo,  and  yet  you  will  never  be  mine.  You  do 
not  love  wo,  yoLi  uevev  will  lovo  mo,  as  1  iovc  you,    Yoi^r  Jovo 
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for  me  is  only  chaiity,  your  devotion  only  liefoism.  You  are 
a  saint  whom  God  sends,  but  you  v.ill  never  be  a  woman  to 
me.  I  must  die,  consumed  by  a  love  you  cannot  partake;  and 
yet,  Consuelo,  you  will  be  my  wife  as  you  are  now  my  betrothed, 
whether  we  perish  now,  and  your  pity  consents  to  give  me  that 
title  of  husband  which  no  kiss  will  ever  confirm,  or  whether 
we  again  see  the  sun,  and  your  conscience  commands  you  to 
accomplish  the  designs  of  God  towards  me.' 

"  Count  Albert,"  said  Consuelo,  endeavouring  to  rise  from 
her  bed  covered  Anth  bear- skins,  which  resembled  a  funereal 
couch,  "I  know  not  if  it  be  the  enthusiasm  of  a  heated  imagina- 
tion, or  the  continuance  of  your  delirium,  which  makes  you 
speak  thus.  I  have  no  longer  the  strength  to  dispel  your  illu- 
sions; and  if  they  must  turn  against  me — against  me,  who 
have  come  at  the  peiil  of  my  life  to  succour  and  console  you — 
1  feel  that  I  can  no  longer  contend  with  you  for  my  life  or  my 
liberty.  If  the  sight  of  me  irritates  you,  and  if  God  abandons 
me,  may  His  will  be  done  I  You.  who  think  you  know  so 
many  things,  do  not  know  how  my  life  has  been  poisoned,  and 
with  how  little  regret  I  should  sacrifice  it." 

"  I  know  that  you  are  very  unhappy,  my  poor  saint.  I  know 
that  you  wear  on  your  brow  a  crown  of  thorns,  which  I  cannot 
tear  away.  The  cause  and  the  consequences  of  your  misfor- 
tunes I  do  not  knou',  neither  do  I  ask  you  for  them.  But  I 
should  love  you  very  little,  1  should  be  little  worthy  of  your 
compassion,  if  from  the  day  when  I  first  met  you  1  had  not 
felt  and  recognised  in  you  the  sorrow  which  fills  your  soul  and 
embitters  your  life.  What  can  you  fear  from  me,  Consuelo  ? — 
from  my  soul  ?  You,  so  firm  and  so  wise,  whom  God  has  in- 
spired with  words  which  subdued  and  restored  me  in  an  instant, 
you  must  feel  the  light  of  your  faith  and  your  reason  strangely 
weakened,  since  you  fear  your  friend,  your  servant,  your 
slave.  Rouse  yourself,  my  angel  ;  look  at  me.  See  me  here 
at  your  feet,  and  for  ever,  my  forehead  in  the  dust.  AVhat  do 
you  wish — what  do  you  command  ?  Do  you  wish  to  leave  this 
place  on  the  instant,  without  my  following  you,  without  my 
«iver  appearing  before  you  again  ?  AVhat  sacrifice  do  you  ex- 
act? what  oath  do  you  wi.<h  me  to  take?  I  can  promise  you 
everything,  and  obey  you  in  everything.  Yes,  Consuelo,  I 
can  even  become  a  tranquil  man,  submissive,  and  in  appear- 
ance as  reasonable  as  other  men.  Should  I  thus  be  loss  re- 
])ulsive,  less  terrifying  to  you?  liitlu-rto  1  have  never  been 
able  to  do  as  I  wished,  but  hereafter  everything  vfui  desire 
will  be  granted  me.  Perhajis  I  may  die  in  transforming  my- 
self according  to  your  will;  but  1  tell  you  in  my  turn  that  my 
life  has  ever  been  embittered,  and  that  I  sli<»uld  not  regret 
losing  it  for  you." 

"Jjtar,  generous  Ali>ertl"  said  Consuelo.  reassured  and 
greatly  atlecte<l,  "explain  yourself  more  clearly,  and  let  me  at 
last  understand  tin;  depths  of  your  imiKiu'trable  soul.  You  are 
in  my  eyes  superior  to  all  other  men;  and  from  the  first  moment 
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that  1  saw  you,  I  felt  for  you  a  respect  and  a  sympathy  which 
1  have  no  cause  to  conceal.  I  have  always  heard  it  said  that 
you  were  insane,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  believe  it.  All 
that  has  been  related  to  me  of  you  only  added  to  my  esteem 
and  to  miy  confidence.  Still  I  could  not  help  seeing  that  you 
were  overpowered  by  a  deep  and  strange  mental  disease.  I 
persuaded  myself,  presumptuously  perhaps,  but  sincerely,  that 
I  could  relieve  your  malady.  You  yourself  have  aided  in  making 
me  think  so.  I  have  come  to  seek  you,  and  now  you  tell  me 
things  respecting  myself  and  you  which  would  fill  me  with  a 
boundless  venei'ation,  if  you  did  not  mix  up  with  them  strange 
ideas  drav.^n  fi'om  a  spirit  of  fatalism  which  I  cannot  share. 
Can  I  say  all  without  wounding  you  and  ma^king  you 
sufter?" 

"  Say  all,  Consuelo;  I  know  beforehand  what  you  have  to 
say." 

"  Well,  I  will  say  it,  for  I  had  so  promised  myself.  All  those 
who  love  you  despair  of  you.  They  think  they  must  respect, 
that  is  to  say,  spare,  v/hat  they  call  your  insanity:  they  fear 
to  exasperate  you  by  letting  you  see  that  they  know  it,  lament 
it,  and  fear  it.  For  myself,  I  cannot  believe  them,  and  cannot 
tremble  in  asking  you  why,  being  so  wise,  you  have  sometimes 
the  appearance  of  an  insane  person;  why,  being  so  good,  you 
perform  deeds  of  ingratitude  and  pride  ;  why,  being  so  enlight- 
ened and  religious,  you  abandon  yourself  to  the  reveries  of  a 
diseased  and  despairing  mind  ;  and  lastly,  why  you  are  here 
alone,  buried  ahve  in  a  gloomy  cavern — far  fi'om  your  family, 
who  weep  and  search  for  you — far  from  your  fellow-men,  whom 
you  cherish  with  an  ardent  zeal — far  i'rom  me,  too,  whom 
you  invoked,  whom  you  say  you  love,  and  who  has  been  able 
to  reach  you  only  by  miracles  of  resolution  and  the  divine 
protection?" 

"  You  ask  of  me  the  secret  of  my  life,  the  solution  of  my 
destiny,  and  yet  you  know  it  better  than  I  do,  Consuelo! 
It  is  fj'om  you  I  expected  the  revelation  of  my  being,  and  you 
question  me!  Oh  !  I  understand  you;  you  wish  to  lead  me  to  a 
confession,  to  an  efficacious  repentance,  to  a  victorious  resolu- 
tion. You  shall  be  obeyed.  ]3ut  it  is  not  at  this  instant  that 
I  can  knoAv,  and  judge,  and  transform  myself  in  this  manner. 
Give  me  some  days,  some  houi-s  at  least,  to  learn  for  myself 
and  for  you  if  I  am  mad,  or  if  I  enjoy  the  use  of  my  reason. 
Alas!  alas!  both  are  ti"ue,  and  it  is  my  misery  not  to  be  able 
to  doubt  it;  but,  to  know  if  I  must  lose  my  judgment  and  my 
will  entirely,  or  if  I  shall  bo  able  to  trtumph  over  the  demon 
who  besieges  me,  that  is  what  I  cannot  do  at  this  instant. 
Have  pity  upon  mo,  Consuelo;  1  am  still  under  the  inlluonce 
of  an  emotion  more  powerful  than  myself.  I  know  not  what  I 
have  said  to  you  ;  I  know  not  how  many  hours  you  have  been 
luîre;  1  know  not  how  you  could  Ik;  here  without  /denko,  who 
di<l  not  wish  to  bring  you  ;  1  know  not  even  in  what  n.'gion  my 
thoughts   were  wandering  when   you   first  appeared  to  me. 
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Alasl  i  know  not  how  many  ages  I  have  been  shut  up  here, 
strusrgling  with  unheiird-of  sufferings  against  the  scoui-ge 
which  destroys  me.  Even  those  suâerings  I  remember  no 
longer  when  they  have  passed;  there  remains  in  their  place 
only  a  terrible  fatigue,  a  sort  of  stupor,  a  terror  which  1  long 
to  banish.  Let  me  forget  myself,  Consuelo,  if  it  be  only 
for  a  few  moments:  my  ideas  will  become  clearer,  my  tongue 
will  be  loosened.  I  promise,  1  swear  it  to  you.  Let  the  light 
of  truth  beam  softly  and  by  degrees  on  my  eyes,  long  shrouded 
in  fearful  darkness  and  unable  to  endure  the  full  strength  of 
its  rays.  You  have  ordered  me  to  concentrate  all  my  life  in 
my  heart.  Yes;  those  were  your  words:  my  reason  and  my 
memory  date  no  farther  back'than  from  the  moment  you  spc»ke 
them.  AVell!  those  words  have  diffused  an  angelic  calm  over 
my  spirit.  My  heart  lives  now  once  more,  though  my  spirit 
still  sleeps.  1  fear  to  speak  to  you  of  myself;  I  might  wander, 
and  again  ten*ify  you  by  my  ravings.  1  wish  to  live  only  in 
feeling,  and  it  is  an  unknown  life  to  me  ;  it  would  be  a  life  of 
delight  if  I  could  abandon  myself  to  it  without  displeasing  you. 
Ah,  Consuelo!  why  did  you'tell  me  to  concentrate  all  my  life 
in  my  heart?  Explain  your  meaning;  let  me  think  only  of 
you,  see  and  comprehend  only  you — in  a  word,  love  you.  O 
my  God,  I  love — I  love  a  living  being! — a  being  like  myself! 
I  love  her  with  all  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  soul!  I  can 
concentrate  upon  her  all  the  ardom-,  all  the  holiness  of  my 
affections.  It  is  happiness  enough  for  me  to  be  allowed  this, 
and  I  have  not  the  madness  to  ask  for  more." 

"  Well,  dear  Albert,  let  your  wearied  soul  repose  in  this 
sweet  sentiment  of  a  peaceful  and  brotherly  tenderness.  God 
is  my  witness  that  you  can  do  so  a\  ithout  fear  and  without 
danger  ;  for  I  feel  a  strong  and  sincere  friendship  for  you — a 
kin<l  of  veneration  which  the  frivolous  observations  and  vain 
judgments  of  the  world  cannot  shake.  You  have  become 
awan",  by  a  sort  of  divine  and  mysterious  intuition,  that  my 
whole  life  is  broken  by  soitow;  you  said  so,  and  it  was  divine 
truth  whicli  })rompted  your  woixis.  I  cann<tt  love  you  otherwise 
than  as  a  brother;  but  do  not  say  that  it  is  charity,  pity  alone, 
which  inlluences  me.  If  humanity  and  compassion  have  given 
me  courage  to  come  her(\  sympathy  and  a  heartfelt  esteem  for 
your  virtues  gave  mo  abo  the  courage  and  the  right  to  speak 
to  you  as  1  do.  Banish,  therefore,  from  this  moment  and 
for  i'ver,  the  illusion  under  which  you  labour  respecting  your 
<»wn  frelings.  Do  not  speak  of  love,  df»  not  speak  of  marriage. 
My  jiast  life,  my  recollections,  make  the  lirst  impossible;  the 
<litrtn'n<'e  in  our  conditions  wouhl  render  tho  second  humiliating 
an<l  insu]»]i<>ital'I"  to  me.  l)y  indulging  in  such  dreams  you 
will  render  my  devotion  to  you  rash,  perhaps  culjmble.  Let  U3 
seal  by  a  sacred  promise  the  engagement  which  I  make,  to  bo 
your  sister,  your  friend,  your  consoler,  whenever  you  are  dis- 
jMised  to  ojK.'n  your  heart  to  me;  your  nurse,  when  sutl'ering 
renders  vou  gloomv  an»!  tjiciturn.     Swear  that  vou  will  not 
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look  on  mo  hi  any  other  h^ht,  and  tluit  you  M-ili  never  love  ino 
otherwise." 

"  Crcnerous  -woman!"  said  Albert,  turning;  pale,  "  you  reckon 
largely  on  my  courage,  and  you  know  well  the  extent  of  my 
love,  m  asking  of  me  such  a  promise.  I  should  be  capable  of 
Iving  for  the  iirst  time  in  my  life — I  could  even  debase  myself 
so  far  as  to  pronounce  a  false  oath — if  you  required  it  of  me. 
But  you  will  not  ]-equire  it  of  me,  Consuelo;  you  know  that 
this  would  be  to  introduce  a  new  source  of  agitation  into  my 
life,  and  into  my  conscience  a  remorse  which  has  not  yet 
stained  it.  Do  not  be  uneasy  at  the  manner  in  which  I  love 
you.  First  of  all  I  am  ignorant  of  it;  I  only  know  that  to  de- 
prive this  alYection  of  the  name  of  love  would  he  to  utter  a 
blasphemy.  I  submit  myself  to  all  the  rest;  I  accept  your 
pity,  your  caie,  your  goodness,  your  peaceful  friendship;  1  will 
speak  to  you  onîy  as  you  permit;  I  M-ill  not  say  a  single  woi<l 
which  could  trouble  you,  nor  give  you  a  single  look  which  could 
make  you  veil  your  eyes  ;  I  will  not  even  touch  your  dress,  if 
you  fear  being  sulliecl  by  my  breath.  But  yon  would  be  wrong 
to  treat  me  v%'ith  such  mistrust,  and  you  v/ould  do  better  to 
encourage  in  me  those  gentle  emotions  which  restore  us  to  life, 
and  from  which  you  can  fear  nothing.  I  can  well  understand 
that  your  modesty  might  be  alarmed  at  the  expression  of  a 
love  Àvhich  you  do  not  share;  I  know  that  your  pride  would 
reject  the  marks  of  a  passion  v.diich  yori  do  not  wish  eithoi' 
to  excite  or  to  encourage.  Therefore  be  calm,  and  swear 
without  fear  to  be  my  sister  and  my  consoler,  as  I  swear  to 
he  your  brother  and  servant.  Do  not  ask  of  me  more;  I  Avill 
neither  be  indiscreet  nor  importunate.  It  is  sufficient  for  me 
that  vou  know  you  can  command  me  and  govern  me  despoti- 
cally—not as  you  would  govern  a  brother,  but  as  you  would 
dispose  of  a  being  Avho  has  given  himself  to  you  entirely  and 
for  ever." 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

This  language  reassured  Consuelo  for  the  present,  but  did  not 
leave  her  witbout  approlunision  for  the  future.  That  AlbiMt's 
fanatical  self-denial  iiad  its  source  in  a  deep  and  unconquer- 
able passion,  the  sei-ious  nature  of  his  character  and  the  solem- 
nity of  his  countenance  could  leave  no  doubt.  Consuelo, 
peiplexcd,  though,  at  the  same  tune,  moved  with  compassion, 
asked  herself  if  she  could  continue  to  consecrate  her  cares  to 
this  num,  so  um'escrvcdly  and  unchangeably  in  love  with  hei'. 
She  had  never  treated  this  sort  of  relation  lightly  in  her 
thoughts,  and  she  saw  that  with  Albert  no  woman  could  enter 
uj)on  it  without  serious  consequences.  She  did  not  doubt 
his   devotedness;   but   the  cahnness  which  she  had  Mattered 
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herself  she  should  restore  to  him  must  be  irrecoucilable  -with 
the  existence  of  so  ardent  a  love  and  the  impossibility  she 
felt  of  responding  to  it.  .She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with 
a  sigh,  and  remained  pensive,  ^vith  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  plunged  in  a  melancholy  reverie. 

"  Albert,"  said  she  at  last,  rai-'ing  her  eyes,  and  finding  his 
anxiously  fixed  upon  her  with  an  expression  of  anguish  and 
sorrow,  "  you  do  not  know  me,  when  you  wish  to  impose  upon 
me  a  character  for  which  1  am  so  ill  fitted.  ]S'one  but  a  woman 
who  would  abuse  it  could  accept  it.  I  am  neither  proud  nor 
a  coquette;  I  think  I  am  not  vain,  and  I  have  no  passion  for 
sway.  Your  love  would  flatter  me,  if  I  could  share  it;  and  if 
it  were  so,  I  would  tell  you  instantly.  To  afflict  you  in  the 
situation  in  which  I  find  you,  by  the  reiterated  assurance  of 
the  contrary,  woul<l  be  an  act  of  cold-blooded  cruelty  which  you 
ought  to  have  spared  me,  and  wliicii  is  nevertheless  imposed 
up(jn  me  by  my  conscience,  though  my  heart  detests  it,  and  is 
deeply  grieved  in  accomplishing  it.  Pity  me  for  being  obliged 
to  alilict  you,  to  offend  vou  perhaps,  at  a  moment  when  I 
would  willingly  give  mv  life  to  restore  vou  to  happiness  and 
health." 

*'  1  know  it,  high  souled  maiden,"  said  Albert,  with  a  melan- 
choly smile.  "  You  are  so  good,  so  great,  that  you  wouUl  give 
your  life  for  the  meanest  creature;  but  1  know  that  your  con- 
science will  bond  to  no  one.  Do  not  thon  fear  to  ofioiid  me  in 
displaying  this  sternness  which  I  admire — this  stoical  coldness, 
which  your  virtue  maintains  along  with  the  most  moving 
pity.  It  is  not  in  your  power  to  alilict  me,  Consuelo.  I  am 
not  the  sport  of  illusion  ;  I  am  accustomed  to  bitter  grief;  my 
life  has  been  made  up  of  ])ainf  ul  sacrifices.  Do  not  then  treat 
me  as  a  visionary,  as  a  being  without  heart  and  without  self- 
respect,  in  repeating  what  I  already  know,  that  you  will  never 
love  me.  Consuelo,  I  am  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  your  life,  although  I  know  noithrr  your  name,  nor  family, 
nor  any  important  fact  concerning  you.  I  know  the  hiî;toi*y  of 
your  soul;  the  rest  dttcs  not  concern  me.  You  loved,  you 
still  love,  and  you  will  always  love,  one  of  Avhom  I  know 
nothing,  whom  I  do  not  wish  to  kr.ow,  and  with  whom  I  shall 
never  compete,  liut  know,  Consuelo,  that  you  shall  never  be 
his,  or  mine,  or  even  your  own.  God  has  reserved  for  you  a 
?(^parate  existence,  of  which  the  events  aie  hidden  from  me,  but 
f>f  which  1  foresee  the  object  and  end.  The  slave  and  victim  of 
your  own  greatness  of  soul,  you  will  never  receive  in  this  life 
other  n^compense  than  the  consciousness  of  your  own  power 
and  goodness.  Unhappy  in  the  world's  estimati<»n,  you  will 
yet  be  the  most  sen-no  and  the  most  fortunate  of  human  crea- 
tures, because  you  will  over  be  tho  best  and  the  most  upright; 
for  the  wii-k<-d'and  tho  base,  dearest  sister,  are  alone  to  be 
pitied,  and  the  words  of  Christ  will  remain  true  as  long  as  meu 
continuo  blind  and  unjust:—'  llapuy  aro  those  who  are  porse- 
outcd;  hajipy  those  who  wecj),  an<l  who  labour  in  trouble.'  " 
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The  power  and  dignity  which  were  at  this  moment  stamped 
upon  the  lofty  and  majestic  forehead  of  Mbert,  exercised  over 
Consuelo  so  great  a  fascination  that  she  forgot  the  part  of 
proud  sovereign  and  austere  friend,  which  she  had  imposed 
upon  herself,  to  bow  to  the  spell  of  this  man's  influence,  so  in- 
spired by  faith  and  enthusiasm.  She  supported  herself  with 
difficulty,  still  overwhelmed  \\'ith  fatigue  and  emotion,  and 
trembling  from  excess  of  weariness,  she  sank  on  her  knees,  and, 
clasping  her  hands,  began  to  pray  fervently  and  aloud.  "  If 
thou,  my  Grod,"  she  exclaimed,  "  dost  put  this  prophecy  in  the 
mouth  of  a  saint,  thy  holy  will  be  done  !  In  my  infancy  I  be- 
sought fi'om  thee  an  innocent  and  childlike  happiness;  but 
thou  hast  reserved  for  me  happiness  under  a  severe  and  rude 
form,  which  I  am  unable  to  comprehend.  Open  thou  mine  eyes 
— grant  me  an  humble  and  contrite  heart.  I  am  %niling,  O 
my  God!  to  submit  to  this  destiny,  which  seems  so  adverse, 
and  which  so  slowly  revealed  itself,  and  only  ask  from  thee 
that  which  any  of  thy  creatures  is  entitled  to  expect  from  thy 
loving  justice — faith,  hope,  and  charity!"  $ 

While  praying  thus.  Consuelo  was  bathed  in  tears,  which  she 
did  not  seek  to  restrain.  After  such  feverish  agitation,  this 
paroxysm  served  to  calm  her  troubled  feelings,  while  it  weak- 
ened her  yet  more.  Albert  prayed  and  wept  along  with  her, 
blessing  the  tears  which  he  had  so  long  shed  in  solitude,  and 
which  now  mingled  with  those  of  a  pure  and  generous  being. 

"  And  now,"  said  Consuelo,  rising,  "  we  have  thought  long 
enough  of  what  concerns  ourselves;  it  is  time  to  think  of 
Obhers,  and  to  recollect  our  duties  to  them.  I  have  promised 
to  restore  you  to  your  family,  who  already  mourn  and  pray  for 
you  as  for  one  dead.  Do  you  not  desire,  my  dear  Albert,  to 
restore  joy  and  peace  to  yom-  afflicted  relatives?  Will  you  not 
follow  me?" 

"So  soon!"  exclaimed  the  young  count  in  despair;  "sepa- 
rate so  soon,  and  leave  this  sacred  asylum,  where  God  alone  is 
with  us — this  cell,  which  I  cherish  still  more  since  you  have 
appeared  to  me  in  it — this  sanctuary  of  a  happiness  which  I 
shall  perhaps  never  again  experience — to  return  to  the  false 
and  cold  world  of  prejudices  and  customs.  Ah!  not  yet,  my 
soul,  my  life!  SulTcr  me  to  enjoy  yet  a  day,  yet  an  aire  of  de- 
light. Let  me  here  foi'get  that  there  exists  a  woi'ld  full 'of 
deceit  and  sorrow,  which  pursues  me  like  a  dark  and  troubled 
dream  ;  permit  me  to  return  by  slow  degi'ees  to  what  men  call 
reason.  I  do  not  yet  feel  strong  enough  to  bear  the  light  of 
their  sun  and  the  spectacle  of  their  madness.  I  require  to 
gaze  upon  your  face  and  listen  to  your  voice  yet  longer.  Be- 
sides, I  have  never  left  my  njtreat  from  a  sudden  impulse,  or 
without  long  i-eflection — my  ontlcared  yet  frightful  retreat,  this 
terrific  yet  salutary  place  of  expiation,  whither  I  am  accus- 
t<^)med  to  hîistcn  as  with  a  wild  joy,  without  once  looking  back, 
and  Avliich  1  leave  with  doubts  but  too  w(!ll  founded,  and  Avith 
lasting  regret.    You  know  not,  Consuelo,  what  powerful  tics 
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attach  me  to  this  voluntary  prison — you  know  not  that  there 
is  here  a  second  self,  the  true  xVlbert,  who  will  not  leave  it — 
a  self  which  I  ever  find  when  I  retui'n,  and  yet  which  besets 
me  like  a  spectre  when  I  leave  it.  Here  I  have  conscience, 
faith,  li.£?ht,  strength — in  a  word,  life.  In  the  world  there  are 
fear,  madness,  despair — passions  which  sometimes  invade  my 
peaceful  seclusion,  and  engaîïc  with  me  in  a  deadly  struggle. 
But,  behold:  behind  this  door  there  is  an  asylum  where  Ï  can 
subdue  them  and  become  myself  again.  I  enter  sullied  vrith 
their  contact,  and  giddy  from  their  presence — I  issue  purified, 
and  no  one  knows  what  tortures  purchase  this  patience  and 
submission.  Force  me  not  hence,  Consuelo,  but  suffer  mc 
gradually  and  by  prayer  to  wean  my  attachment  fi'om  the 
place." 

"  Let  us  then  enter  and  pray  together,"  said  Consuelo;  "  we 
shall  set  out  immediately  afterwards.  Time  flies;  the  dawn 
is  perhaps  already  near.  They  must  remain  ignorant  of  the 
,path  which  leads  to  the  castle,  they  must  not  see  us  enter  to- 
gother;  for  I  am  anxious  not  to  betray  the  secret  of  your  ro- 
treat,  and  hitherto  no  one  suspects  my  discovery.  I  do  not 
\vish  to  be  questioned,  or  to  resort  to  falsehoods.  I  must  be 
able  to  keep  a  respectful  silence  before  your  relatives,  and 
sufier  them  to  believe  that  my  promises  were  but  presentiments 
and  dreams.  Should  I  be  seen  to  return  Avith  yon,  my  absence 
would  seem  disobedience;  and  although,  Albert,  1  would  brave 
everything  for  you,  I  would  not  rashly  alienate  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  your  family.  Let  us  hasten  then  ;  I  am  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  and  if  I  remain  here  much  longer  1  shall 
lose  all  my  remaining  strength,  so  necessary  for  this  new  jour- 
ney.    We  shall  pray,  and  tlien  depart." 

"Exhausted,  eay  you?  l{ei)ose  here  then,  belovc'd  one.  I 
will  guard  you  religiously,  or  if  my  presence  disturb  you,  you 
shall  shut  me  up  in  the  adjacent  grotto;  close  this  iron  door 
between  us,  and  whilst,  sunk  in  slumber,  you  forget  me,  I  shall, 
until  n'calh^<l  by  you.  pray  for  you  in  my  church.'^ 

"  But  reflect  tliat  while  you  are  praying  and  sunk  in  repose, 
your  father  suflers  long  hours  of  agony,  pale  and  motionless  as 
i  ()nce  saw  him,  bowed  down  with  age  and  grief,  j^ressiu^; 
with  feeble  knees  the  floor  of  his  oratory,  and  appju'cntly  only 
awaiting  the  news  of  your  do.-ith  to  resign  his  last  breath.  Anîl 
your  poor  aunt's  anxiety  will  throw  her  into  a  fevor,  inci^s- 
h.intiy  ascending,  as  she  does,  the  highest  towers  of  the  castle, 
vainly  ««ndeavouring  to  trace  the  paths  to  the  mountain,  by  one 
of  M'hich  it  is  supposi-d  you  dcpaited.  This  very  morning  the 
members  of  your  family,  when  tluy  assemble  together  in  the 
chateau,  will  sorrowfully  jiccost  each  other  with  fruitless  in- 
quiries ajul  conjectures,  and  again  separate  at  night  with  de- 
spair and  anguish  in  their  hearts.  Albert,  y(»u  do  nitt  love 
your  relatives,  otherwise  you  Avould  not  thus,  without  pity  or 
remorse,  permit  them  to  sutler  and  languish." 
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"  Consuolo  !  Consuelo!"  exclaimed  Albert,  a,s  if  awaking  from 
a  dream,  "  do  not  speak  to  me  thus  ;  your  words  torture  me. 
AMiat  crime  have  I  committed? — what  disasters  have  I  caused? 
Why  are  my  friends  thus  afflicted?  How  many  hours  have 
passed  since  I  loft  them?'' 

"  You  ask  how  many  hours!  Ask  rather  how  many  days- 
how  many  nights — nay,  how  many  weeks  I"' 

"  Days  ! — nights  !  Hush  !  Consuelo,  do  not  reveal  to  mo  the  full 
extent  of  my  misfortune.  I  was  aware  that  I  here  lost  correct 
ideas  of  time,  and  that  the  remembrance  of  what  Avas  passing 
on  the  earth  did  not  descend  with  me  into  this  tomb  ;  but  I  did 
not  think  that  the  duration  of  this  unconsciousness  could  be 
measured  by  days  and  weeks." 

"  Is  it  not,  my  friend,  a  voluntary  obliviousness?  Xothing  in 
this  place  recalls  the  days  which  pass  away  and  begin  again: 
eternal  darkness  here  prolongs  the  night.  You  have  not  even 
a  glass  to  reckon  the  hours.  Is  not  this  precaution  to  exckide 
all  means  of  measuring  time,  a  wild  expedient  to  escape  the 
cries  of  nature  and  the  voice  of  conscience?'' 

"  I  confess  that  when  I  come  hero,  I  feel  it  requisite  to  abjure 
everything  merely  human.  But,  0  Godl  I  did  not  know  that 
grief  and  meditation  could  so  far  absorb  my  soul  as  to  make 
long  hours  appear  like  days,  or  days  to  pass  av/ay  as  hours. 
"What  am  I,  and  why  have  they  never  informed  me  of  this  sad 
change  in  my  mental  ci'ganization?" 

"  This  misfortune  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  proof  of  great  intel- 
lectual power,  but  divei'ted  from  its  proper  use,  and  given  up 
to  gloomy  reverie.  They  try  to  hide  from  you  the  evils  of 
which  you  are  the  cause.'  They  respect  your  sufferings  whilst 
they  conceal  their  own.  But  in  my  opinion  it  was  treating 
you  with  little  esteem;  it  was  doubting  the  goodness  of  your 
heart.  But,  Albert,  /do  not  doubt  you,  and  /conceal  nothing 
from  you." 

"  Let  us  go,  Consuelo,  let  us  go,"  said  Albert,  quickly  thro w- 
incr  his  cloak  over  his  shoulders.  "Jam  a  wretch!  I  have 
alllicted  my  father  whom  I  adore,  my  aunt  whom  i  dearly  love. 
I  am  unworthy  to  behold  tb.em  again.  Ah!  nitherthan  again 
be  guilty  of  so  much  cruelty,  i  would  impose  upon  myself  the 
sacrifice  of  never  i-evisiting  this  retreat,  liut,  no;  once  more 
I  am  happy,  for  I  have  found  a  friend  in  you,  Consuelo,  to 
direct  my  wandering  thoughts,  and  restore  Ine  to  my  former 
self.  Some  one  has  at  length  told  me  the  truth,  and  will 
always  tell  it  to  me.     Is  it  not  so,  my  dear  sistoj-?" 

"Always,  Allx-rt;  I  s\ve<-u'  to  you  that  you  shall  ever  hear 
the  ti'utii  fjom  me." 

"  l*owor  Divine!  and  t'.io  being  who  comes  to  my  aid  is  slic 
to  whom  alono  I  can  listen — whom  alone  i  can  believe.  Tlie 
ways  of  God  ai'o  known  but  to  himself.  Ignorant  of  my  own 
mental  alienation,  i  liave  always  blamed  the  madness  of  otliers. 
Alas,  Consuelo  !  had  my  noble  father  himself  told  me  of  that 
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\vliich  you  have  just  disclosed,  I  would  not  have  believed  him. 
But  you  are  life  and  truth;  you  can  bring  conviction,  and  give 
to  my  troubled  soul  that  heavenly  peace  ■which  emanates  from 
yourself." 

'*  Let  us  depart,"'  said  Consuelo,  assisting  him  to  fasten  his 
cloak,  which  his  trembling  hand  could  not  arrange  upon  his 
shoulders. 

"  Yes,  let  us  go,"  said  he,  gazing  tenderly  upon  her  as  she 
fulfilled  this  friendly  othce;  "but  first,  swear  to  me,  Consuelo, 
that  if  I  return  hither  j'ou  Anil  not  ab;mdon  me,  swear  that  you 
will  come  again  to  seek  rae,  were  it  only  to  overwhelm  me  with 
reproaches — to  call  me  ingrate,  paiTicide — and  to  tell  me  that  I 
am  unworthy  of  your  solicitude.  Oh  !  leave  me  not  a  pi-ey  to  my- 
self, now  that  you  see  the  iullueneo  you  have  over  my  actions, 
and  that  a  word  from  your  lips  persuades  and  lieals,  where 
a  century  of  meditation  and  prayer  v.ould  fail." 

"  And  will  you,  on  your  part,"  replied  Consuelo,  leaning  on 
his  shoulder,  and  smiling  expressively,  "swear  never  to  return 
hither  without  moi'" 

"AVill  you  indeed  return  with  me!"  lie  rapturously  exclaimed, 
looking  earnestly  in  her  face,  but  nut  daring  to  clasp  her  in  his 
arms;  'caily  swear  this  to  me,  and  I  will  pledge  myself  by  a 
solemn  oat!i  never  to  leave  my  father's  roof  without  your  com- 
mand or  pennission." 

■'  iSIay  God  hear  and  receive  our  mutual  promise!"  ejaculated 
Consuelo,  transported  with  joy.  "  We  will  oome  back  to  pray 
ill  yom-  church;  and  you,  Albeit,  will  teach  me  to  pray,  as  no 
one  has  taught  me  hitherto;  for  I  have  an  ardent  desire  to 
know  God.  You,  my  friend,  will  reveal  heaven  to  me,  and  I 
when  requisite  will  recall  your  thoughts  to  terrestrial  things 
and  the  duties  of  human  life." 

"Divine  sister!"  exclaim^nl  Albert,  his  eyes  swimming  in 
t'-ar.s  of  delight,  "  I  have  nothing  to  teach  you.  It  is  you  who 
nmst  bi'  the  agent  in  my  regeneration.  It  is  from  you  I  shall 
leani  all  things,  even  prayer.  I  no  longer  require  solitude  to 
raise  my  soul  to  God.  I  no  longer  need  to  prostrate  myself  over 
the  ashes  of  my  fathers,  to  comprehend  and  feel  my  own  im- 
mortality. T«)  look  on  you  is  sufiicient  to  raise  my  soul  to 
heaven  in  gratitude  and  praise." 

Consuelo  diew  him  away,  she  herself  opening  and  closing 
the  doors.  "Here,  Cynabie!"  cried  Albort  to  his  faithful 
hound,  giving  him  a  la'utoni  of  ln^tter  construction  than  tiiat 
with  which  Consuelo  was  furnished,  and  bett<'r  suiti^l  to  the 
journey  they  woro  about  to  undertake.  The  int«'lligtnt  animal 
^ei/cd  the  lamp  with  an  aiipi-arance  of  pride  and  satisfaction, 
and  preceded  them  at  a  mi^asured  pace,  stopjing  when  his 
in  istor  stojjped,  increasing  or  slackening  his  sjM*e<l  as  he  divl, 
<lid.  and  sagaciously  keeping  the  miihlK»  of  the  path,  in  order  to 
pnsorvc  his  precious  charge  from  injury  by  contact  with  the 
roi'ks  or  bru sfi wood. 
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Consuelo  walked  with  great  difficulty,  and  would  have  fallen 
twenty  times  but  for  Albert's  arm,  which  every  moment  sup- 
ported and  raised  her  up.  They  once  more  descended  together 
the  course  of  the  stream,  keeping  along  its  fresh  and  ver- 
dant margin. 

"Zdenko,"  said  Albert,  "delights  in  tending  the  Naiad  of 
these  mysterious  grottoes.  He  smooths  her  bed  when  encum- 
bered as  it  often  is  with  gravel  and  shells;  he  fostei's  the  pale 
flowers  which  spring  up  beneath  her  footsteps,  and  protects 
them  against  her  kisses,  which  are  sometimes  I'ather  rude." 

Consuelo  looked  upwards  at  the  sky  through  the  clefts  of  the 
rock,  and"  saw  a  star  glimmer  in  its  blue  vault.  "  That,"  said 
Albert,  "  is  Aldebaran,  the  star  of  the  Zingari.  The  day  will 
not  dawn  for  an  hour  yet." 

"  That  is  my  star,"  replied  Consuelo,  "  for  I  am,  my  dear 
Count,  though  not  by  race,  by  calling,  a  kind  of  Zingara.  My 
mother  bore  no  other  name  at  Venice,  though,  in  accordance 
with  her  Spanish  prejudices,  she  disclaimed  the  degrading 
appellation.  xVs  for  myself,  I  am  still  known  in  that  country 
by  the  name  of  the  Zingarella." 

"  AvQ  you  indeed  one  of  that  persecuted  race,"  replied 
Albert;  "if  so,  I  should  love  you  yet  more  than  I  do,  were  that 
possible." 

Consuelo,  who  had  thought  it  right  to  recall  Count  II udolstadt 
to  the  disparity  of  their  birth  and  condition,  recollected  what 
Amelia  had  said  of  Albert's  sympcithy  for  the  wandering  poor, 
and,  fearing  lest  she  had  involuntarily  yielded  to  an  instinc- 
tive feeling  of  coquetry,  she  kept  silence. 

But  Albert  thus  interrupted  it  in  a  few  moments: 

"  AVhat  you  have  just  told  me,"  said  he,  "  awakens  in  me,  I 
know  not  by  what  association  of  ideas,  a  recollection  of  my 
youth,  childish  enough  it  is  true,  but  which  I  must  relate  to 
you  ;  for  since  I  have  seen  you,  it  has  again  and  again  recurred  to 
my  memory.    Lean  more  on  me,  dear  sister,  whilst  I  repeat  it. 

"  I  was  about  fifteen,  Avhen.  returning  late  one  evening  by 
one  of  the  paths  which  border  on  the  Schreckenstein,  and 
which  wind  through  the  hills  in  the  direction  of  the  castle,  : 
saw  before  me  a  tall  thin  woman,  miserably  clad,  who  carricl 
a  burthen  on  hci-  shoulders,  and  who  paused  occasionally  to 
seat  herself,  and  to  recover  breath.  I  accosted  her.  She  was 
beautiful,  though  embrowned  by  the  sun  and  withered  by 
misery  and  care.  Still  there  was  in  her  bearing,  mean  as  was 
her  attire,  a  sort  of  pride  and  dignity,  mingled,  it  is  true,  witli 
an  air  of  melancholy.  AVhon  she  held  out  her  hand  to  me,  she 
rather  commanded  pity  than  implored  it.  My  purse  was  emjjty. 
I  entreated  her  to  accomi)any  m(î  to  the  castle,  where  she 
could  have  help,  food,  and  shelter  for  the  night. 

"  '  I  would  prefer  remaining  hcie,'  replied  she,  with  a  foreign 
accent,  which  I  conceived  to  bo  thatof  the  watideringKgyptians, 
for  I  was  not  at  that  time  ac({uaintcd  with  the  various  Ian- 
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guages  Avhich  I  afterwards  learned  in  my  travels.  *  I  could 
pay  you.'  she  added,  'for  the  hospitality  you  offer,  by  singing 
songs  of  the  different  countries  which  1  have  traversed.  1 
rarely  ask  alms  unless  compelled  to  do  so  l>y  extreme  distress.' 

"*  Poor  creature !'  said  I,  'you  bear  a  very  heavy  burden: 
your  feet  are  wounded  and  almost  naked.  Entrust  your 
bundle  to  me;  1  vdW  carry  it  to  my  abode,  and  you  will  thus 
be  able  to  walk  -xdth  more  ease.' 

"  '  This  burden  daily  becomes  heavier,'  she  replied,  with  a 
melancholy  smile,  which  imparted  a  charm  to  her  features;  'but 
I  do  not  complain  of  it.  I  have  lK)rne  it  without  repining  for 
years,  and  over  hundreds  of  leagues.  I  never  trust  it  to  any 
one  besides  myself;  but  you  appear  so  good  and  so  innocent, 
that  I  shall  lend  it  to  you  until  we  reach  your  home.' 

"  She  then  unloosed  the  clasp  of  her  mantle,  which  entirely 
covered  her,  the  handle  of  her  guitar  alone  beinçr  visible.  This 
movement  discovered  to  me  a  child  of  five  or  six  years  old,  pale 
and  weather-beaten  like  its  mother,  but  with  a  countenance  so 
sweet  and  calm  that  it  filled  my  heart  M'ith  tenderness.  It 
was  a  little  girl,  quite  in  tatters,  lean,  but  hale  and  strong,  and 
who  slept  tranquilly  as  a  slumbering  cherub  on  the  braised 
and  wearied  back  of  the  wandering  songstress.  I  took  her  in 
my  arms,  but  had  some  trouble  in  keeping  her  there;  for, 
waking  up  and  finding  herself  with  a  stranger,  she  struggled 
and  wept.  Her  mother,  to  &f>othe  her,  spoke  to  her  in  her  own 
language;  my  caresses  and  attentions  comforted  her,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  castle  wc  were  the  l>est  friends  in  the  world. 
When  the  poor  woinan  had  supped,  she  put  her  infant  in  a  bed 
which  I  had  prepared,  attired  herself  in  a  strange  dress.  sad*îer 
still  than  her  rags,  and  came  into  the  hall,  Avhere  she  sang 
Spanish,  French,  and  German  ballads,  with  a  clearness  and 
delicacy  of  voice,  a  firmness  of  intonation,  united  to  a  frankness 
and  abseuse  of  reserve  in  her  manner,  which  charmed  us  all.  My 
good  aunt  paid  her  every  attention,  which  the  Zingara  appeareH 
to  feel;  but  she  did  not  Jay  aside  her  pride,  and  only  g.-ve  evasive 
answers  to  our  questions.  The  child  interested  me  even  more 
than  its  mother;  and  I  earnestly  wished  to  see  her  again,  to 
amuse  her,  and  even  to  keep  her  altogether.  I  know  not  what 
tender  solicitude  awoke  in  my  bos  >m  for  this  little  being,  ])oor, 
and  a  wanderer  on  the  earth.  I  dreamt  of  her  all  night  long, 
and  in  the  moniing  I  ran  to  see  her.  But  already  the  Zingara 
had  departed,  and  I  traversed  the  whole  mo'intain  ar(»und 
without  being  able  to  discover  her.  She  had  risen  l»efore  the 
dawn,  and,  with  her  child,  had  taken  the  way  towanis  the 
south,  carrying  with  her  my  guitar,  which  I  had  made  her  a 
present  of,  her  own,  to  her  great  sorrow,  being  broken. 

"Albert!  Albertl"  exclaimed  Con«n.'l.),  with  extraordi- 
nary oinnti.m;  "that  guitar  is  .nt  Vt'iiici*  with  Master  Por- 
poi  '  s  it  for  mc,  an<I  from  wh- :n  I  shall  reclaim 

it.  ^  with  it  again.     It  is  of  ebony,  with  a  cipher 
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cliased  on  silver — a  cipher  wiiicli  I  well  remember,  'A.  R.' 
j\Iy  mother  whose  memory  was  defective,  from  having  seen  so 
many  things,  neither  remembered  your  name  nor  that  of  your 
castle,  nor  even  the  country  where  this  adventure  had  hap- 
pened; but  she  often  spoke  of  the  hospitality  she  had  received 
irom  the  owner  of  the  guitar,  of  the  touching  charity  of  the 
young  and  handsome  signor.  who  had  carried  me  in  his  arms  for 
half  a  league,  chatting  with  her  the  while  as  with  an  equal.  Oh, 
my  dear  Albert,  all  that  is  fresh  in  my  memory  also.  At  each 
word  of  your  recital,  these  long- slumbering  images  were 
awakened  one  by  one  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  your  moun- 
tains did  not  appear  absolutely  unknown  to  me,  and  why  I 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  discover  the  cause  of  these  confused 
recollcctionss  which  forced  themselves  upon  me  during  my 
journey,  and  especially  why,  when  I  first  saw  you,  iny  heart 
palpitated  and  my  head  bowed  down  respectfully,  as  if  I  had 
just  found  a  friend  and  protector,  long  lost  and  regretted. 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  Consueio,"  said  Albert,  pressing  her  to 
his  heart,  "  that  1  did  not  recognise  you  at  the  first  glance?  In 
vain  have  years  changed  and  improved  the  lineaments  of  child- 
hood. I  have  a  memoi-y  wonderfully  retentive,  though  often 
confused  and  dreamy,  which  needs  not  the  aid  of  sight  or 
speech  to  traverse  the  space  of  days  and  of  ages.  1  did  not 
know  that  you  were  my  cherished  Zingarella,  but  I  felt  as- 
sured I  had  already  known  you,  loved  you,  and  pressed  you  to 
my  heart — a  heart  which,  although  unwittingly,  was  from 
that  instant  bound  to  yours  for  ever." 
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Tiius  conversing,  they  arrived  at  the  point  where  the  two 
l)aths  divided,  and  where  Consueio  had  met  Zdenko.  They 
perceived  at  a  distance  the  light  of  his  lantern  which  was 
])laccd  on  the  gi'ound  beside  him.  Consueio  having  leaiuied 
by  experience  the  dangerous  whims,  and  almost  incredible 
strength  of  the  idiot,  involuntai-ily  pressed  close  to  Albert,  on 
perceiving  the  indication  of  his  approach. 

"  Wliy  do  you  fear  this  mild  and  aflectionn,t(^  creature?"  said 
the  young  count,  surprised  yet  secretly  gratifii^d  at  her  terror. 
"  Poor  Zdenko  loves  you,  although  since  yesternight  a  frightful 
di-eam  has  made  him  rcfi'actory  and  rather  hostile  to  your 
genci'ous  project  of  coming  to  seek  me.  But  he  is,  when  I 
d('sii-o  it,  as  submissive  as  a  cliild,  and  you  shall  see  him  at 
your  fi-et  if  1  but  say  tlu;  Avoi-d." 

"J)()  not  humiliate  him  before  me,"  ro|)lied  Consueio;  "do 
not  increase  tlio  aversion  which  he  already  entertains  for  me. 
I  shall  by-and-by  inform  you  of  the  serious  reasons  I  have  to 
IV'ar  and  avoid  him  for  the  future." 
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"  Zdeuko,"  replied  ^Vlbcrt,  "  is  surely  an  ethereal  beiiif,'.  ai.l 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  could  inspire  any  ono  wliat- 
ever  with  fear.  His  state  of  perpetual  ecstasy  conters  oa  him 
the  purity  and  charity  of  angels," 

"  But  this  state  of  ecstasy  when  it  is  prolonged  becomes  a  dis- 
ease. Do  not  deceive  yourself  on  this  point,  (xod  does  not 
■wish  that  man  should  thus  abjure  the  feeling  and  conscious- 
ness of  his  real  life,  to  elevate  himself— often  by  vague 
conceptions — to  an  ideal  world.  Gladness,  the  general  result 
of  these  hallucinations,  is  a  punishment  for  his  pride  and  in- 
dolence." 

Cynabrc  stopped  before  Zdenko,  and  looked  at  him  affec- 
tionately, expecting  some  caresses,  which  his  friend  did  not 
deign  to  bestow  upon  him.  He  s;\t  with  his  head  buried  in 
his  hands,  in  the  same  attitude  and  on  the  same  spot  as  when 
Consuelo  left  him.  Albert  addressed  him  in  Bohemian,  but 
he  hardly  answered.  He  shook  his  head  with  a  disconsolate 
air;  his  cheeks  were  bathed  in  tears,  and  he  would  not  even 
look  at  Consuelo.  Albert  raised  his  voice  and  addressed  him 
with  a  determined  air;  but  there  was  more  of  exhortation  and 
tenderness  than  of  command  and  reproach,  in  the  tones  of  his 
voice.  Zdenko  rose  at  last,  and  offered  his  hand  to  Consuelo, 
■who  clasped  it,  trembling. 

"  From  henceforward,"  said  he  in  German,  looking  at  her 
kindly,  though  sadly,  "  you  must  no  longer  fear  me;  but  you 
have  done  me  a  great  injury,  and  I  feel  that  your  hand  is 
full  of  misfortune  for  us." 

He  walked  befoi-e  them,  exchanging  a  few  words  "with  Al- 
bert from  time  to  time.  They  followed  the  spacious  and  solid 
gallery  which  Consuelo  had  not  yet  traversed  at  this  extremity, 
and  which  led  them  to  a  circular  vault,  where  they  again  met 
the  wattu'  of  the  fountain,  llowing  into  a  vast  basin,  formed  by 
the  hand  of  man  and  bordered  with  hammered  stone.  It  es- 
caped thence  by  two  currents,  one  of  which  was  lost  in  the 
caverns,  the  other  took  the  direction  towards  the  cistern  of  tho 
chateau.  It  was  this  which  Zdi^'nko  had  closed  by  replacing 
M'ith  his  Herculean  hand  three  enormous  stones  which  he  re- 
moved when  he  wished  t»  dry  the  cistern  to  the  level  of  the 
arcade,  and  the  staircase  which  led  to  Albert's  terrace. 

"  Let  us  seat  ourselves  here,"  said  the  count  to  his  compan- 
ion, "  in  order  to  give  the  water  of  the  cistern  time  to  drain  (>;!' 
by  a  waste  way — " 

"  Whii'h  I  know  but  too  well,"  said  Consuelo,  shuddering 
fiom  liead  to  foot. 

'MVhat  do  you  meanT'  asked  Albert,  looking  at  her  with 
surprise. 

"  I  will  tell  you  by-and-by,"  said  Consuelo,  "  I  do  not  wish 
to  j^nii'vc  and  agitât-  you  now  by  the  relation  of  the  perils 
which  1  have  surmounted — " 

"  But  what  does  she  mean?"  cried  Albert,  torrific<l,  looking 
at  /dt'uko. 
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Zdenko  replied  in  Bohemian  witli  an  air  of  indifference, 
while  kneading  Vv-ith  his  long  brown  hands  lumps  of  clay, 
which  he  placed  in  the  interstices  of  his  sluice,  in  order  to 
hasten  the  draining  of  the  cistern.  "Explain  yourself,  Con- 
suelo,"  said  Albert,  much  agitated.  "I  can  comprehend  nothing 
of  what  he  says.  He  pretends  that  he  did  not  conduct  you  to 
this  place,  but  that  you  came  by  subterranean  passages,  which 
I  know  to  be  impassable,  and  where  a  delicate  fiema^Ie  could 
never  have  dared  to  venture,  nor  have  been  able  to  find  her 
way.  He  says  (Great  God!  what  does  the  unfortunate  not 
say?)  that  it  was  destiny  which  conducted  you,  and  that  the 
archangel  Michael,  vrliom  he  calls  the  proud  and  domineer- 
ing, caused  you  to  pass  safely  through  the  water  and  the 
abyss." 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  Consuelo,  with  a  smile,  "  that  the 
archangel  Michael  had  something  to  do  with  it;  for  it  is  cer- 
tain that  I  came  by  the  waste- way  of  the  fountain,  that  I  fled 
before  the  torrent,  that  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost  two  or  three 
times,  that  I  traversed  caverns  and  abysses  where  I  expected 
at  every  step  to  be  swallowed  up  or  sulibcated;  and  yet  these 
dangers  were  not  more  fearful  than  Zdenko's  anger,  when 
chance  or  Providence  caused  me  to  find  the  true  route."  Here 
Consuelo,  who  always  expressed  herself  in  Spanish  with  Al- 
bert, related  to  him  in  a  few  words  the  reception  which  his 
pacific  Zdenko  had  given  her,  and  his  attempt  to  buiy  her 
alive  which  he  had  almost  succeeded  in  accomplisliing  at  the 
moment  when  she  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  appease  him 
by  the  singular  watchword  of  the  heretics.  A  cold  perspira- 
tion burst  out  upon  Albert's  forehead  on  hearing  these  incredi- 
ble details,  and  he  often  darted  terrible  glances  at  Zdenko,  as 
if  ho  would  have  annihilated  him.  Zdenko,  on  meeting  them, 
assumed  a  strange  expression  of  revolt  and  disdain.  Con- 
suelo trembled  to  see  these  two  insane  persons  excited  against 
each  other;  for  notwithstanding  the  profound  wisdom  and 
lofty  sentiments  which  characterised  the  greater  part  of 
Albert's  conversation,  it  was  evident  to  her  that  his  i-eason 
had  sustained  a  severe  shock,  from  which  perhaps  it  would 
never  entirely  recover.  She  tried  to  reconcile  them  by  ad- 
dressing aifectionate  words  to  each.  But  Albert,  rising  and 
giving  the  koys  of  his  hermitage  to  Zdenko,  said  a  i'ew  cold 
words  to  him,  to  which  Zdenko  submitted  on  the  instant. 
He  then  resumed  his  lantern  and  went  his  way,  singing  his 
strange  airs  witli  theii'  incomprehensible  words. 

"  Consuelo,"  said  Albert,  as  soon  as  he  had  retired  out  of 
sight,  "  if  this  fciithful  animal  wliich  lies  at  your  feet  should 
b('Come  mad — yes,  if  my  poor  Cynabie  should  endanger  your 
life  by  an  involuntaiy  fuiy,  I  shouhl  certainly  be  obliged  to 
kill  him;  and  do  n(»t  think  that  1  would  hesitate,  though  my 
hand  has  never  shed  blood,  even  that  of  beings  inferior  to 
man.  J3c  tranquil,  tlu'irefore,  no  danger  will  menace  you  here- 
after." 
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"Of  what  are  you  speaking,  Albert?"  replied  the  young 
girl,  agitated  at  tliis  unlooked-for  allusion,  '"I  fear  nothing 
now.  Zdenko  is  still  a  man,  though  he  has  lost  his  reason  by 
his  own  fault  perhaps,  and  partly  also  by  yours.  Speak  not 
of  blood  and  punishment.  It  is  your  duty  to  restore  him  to 
the  truth,  and  to  cure  him,  instead  of  encom-aging  his  insanity. 
Come,  let  us  go;  I  tremble  lest  the  day  should  dawn,  and  sm-- 
prise  us  on  our  arrival." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Albert,  continuing  his  route.  "Wis- 
dom speaks  by  your  lips,  Consuclo.  I\ly  insanity  has  smitten 
that  unfortunate  as  if  by  contagion,  and  it  was  quite  time  for 
you  to  arrive,  and  save  us  from  the  abyss  to  which  we  were 
both  hastening.  Restored  by  you,  I  will  endeavour  to  re- 
store Zdenko.  And  yet  if  I  do  not  succeed,  if  his  insanity 
again  puts  your  life  in  danger,  although  Zdenko  be  a  man 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  an  angel  in  his  tenderness  for  me — • 
though  he  be  the  only  true  friend  1  have  hitherto  had  upon 
the  earth — be  assured,  Consuclo,  I  M-ill  tear  him  from  my  heart, 
and  you  shall  never  see  him  again." 

"Enough,  enough,  Albert!"  murmured  Consuclo,  incapable 
after  so  many  terrors  of  supporting  a  fresh  one;  "  do  not  let 
such  ideas  dwell  upon  your  mind,  I  would  rather  lose  my  life 
a  hundred  times,  than  inflict  upon  yours  such  a  fearful  neces- 
sity and  such  a  cause  for  despair," 

Albert  did  not  heed  her,  and  seemed  absent.  He  forgot  to 
support  her,  and  did  not  perceive  that  she  faltered  and 
stumbled  at  every  step.  Ho  was  absorbed  by  the  idea  of  the 
dangers  she  had  incurred  for  his  sake;  and  in  his  terror  at 
picturing  them  to  himself,  in  his  ardent  solicitude  and  excited 
gratitude,  he  walked  rapidly,  making  the  gallery  resound  with 
nis  hurried  exclamations,  and  leaving  her  to  drag  herself  after 
him  with  eiforts  which  became  every  moment  more  painful. 
In  this  cruel  situation,  Consuclo  thought  of  Zdenko  who  was 
behind  her,  and  who  might  follow  them:  of  the  torrent  which 
he  always  held,  as  it  were,  in  his  hand,  and  which  ho  could 
again  unchain  at  the  moment  when  she  was  ascending  the 
well  alone,  deprived  of  Albert's  assistance:  for  the  latter,  a 
prey  to  a  new  fancy,  thought  he  saw  her  before  him,  and  fol- 
loM-ed  a  <leccitful  phantom,  while  he  abandoned  her  to  dark- 
ness. This  was  too  much  for  a  woman,  and  even  for  Consuclo. 
herself.  Cynabre  trotted  on  as  fast  as  his  master,  and  bounded 
])eforo  him  carrying  the  lantern.  Consuelo  had  left  hers 
in  the  cell.  The  road  made  numerous  tin'us  behind  which  the 
light  disai»peare<l  every  instant.  Consuelo  struck  against  one 
of  those  angles,  f«I],  and  ('«iuld  not  rise  again.  The  chill  of 
death  ran  tl»n»ugh  all  her  limbs.  A  last  ai)prehension  pre- 
sented itself  to  her  mind.  Zdenko  had  probably  ri'ceive<l 
orders  to  open  the  sluice-gate  after  a  certain  time,  in  order  to 
conceal  the  staircase  and  the  issue  of  the  cistern,  so  that 
even  if  hatre<l  did  n<»t  inspire  him,  he  would  obey  this  neces- 
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sary  precaution  from  habit.  "  It  is  accompli  shod  then,"  thought 
Consuelo,  making  vain  attempts  to  drag  herself  forward  on 
her  knees.  "I  am  the  victim  of  a  pitiless  destiny.  I  shall 
never  escape  from  this  cavern — my  eves  will  never  again  be- 
hold the  light  of  day." 

Already  a  thicker  veil  than  that  of  the  outward  darkness 
spread  itself  over  her  sight;  her  hands  became  numb,  and  an 
apathy,  which  resembled  the  sleep  of  death,  suspended  her 
terror.  Suddenly  she  felt  herself  caught  and  raised  by  a  power- 
ful arm,  which  drew  her  towards  the  cistern.  A  burning 
bosom  boats-  against  hers,  and  warms  it;  a  friendly  and  caress- 
ing voice  addresses  her  with  tender  words;  Cynabre  bounds 
before  her,  shaking  the  light.  It  is  Albert,  who,  restored  to 
himself,  seizes  and  saves  her,  with  the  passionate  tenderness  of 
a  mother  who  has  lost  and  found  her  child.  In  three  minutes 
they  arrived  at  the  canal  which  the  water  of  the  fountain  had 
left  dry,  and  reached  the  archway  and  the  staircase.  Cynabre, 
accustomed  to  this  dangerous  ascent,  leaped  forward  first,  as 
if  he  feared  to  encumber  his  master's  steps  by  remaining 
too  near  him. 

Albert,  carrying  Consuelo  on  one  arm,  and  clinging  with 
the  other  to  the  chain,  as.^cndcd  the  spiral  staircase,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  water  already  began  to  mount  also.  This 
Avas  not  the  least  of  the  dangers  which  Consuelo  iiad  encoun- 
tered; but  she  felt  no  fear.  Albert  was  endowed  with  a  her- 
culean strength,  in  comparison  with  which  Zdenko's  was  as  a 
child's,  and  at  this  moment  he  was  animated  with  super- 
natural power.  "When  he  had  deposited  his  precious  burden 
upon  the  margin  of  the  well  in  the  light  of  the  breaking  dawn, 
Consuelo,  at  last. breathing  freely,  and  rising  from  his  panting 
breast,  wiped  with  her  veil  his  broad  forehead  bathed  in  pei'- 
spiration.  "  .My  friejid,"  said  she,  tenderly,  "  without  you  I 
should  have  died,  and  you  have  repaid  all  that  I  have  done  for 
you;  but  I  now  feel  your  fatigue  more  than  you  do  yourself, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  your  place  I  should  sink  under  it." 

"0  my  little  ZingaroUa!"  said  Albert  to  her  with  enthusi- 
asm, kissing  the  veil  which  she  rested  upon  his  face,  "you  are 
as  light  in  my  arms  as  on  the  day  Avhen  I  descended  from  the 
Schreckcnstein  to  carry  you  to  the  chriteau." 

"  "Which  you  will  not  again  leave  without  my  permission, 
Albert;  do  not  forget  your  oath." 

"  Nor  you  yours,"  i-cplied  he,  kneeling  before  her.  He  then 
assisted  her  to  wrap  hei-self  in  the  veil,  and  to  cross  his  cham- 
ber, from  which  she  escapcnl  stealthily  to  regain  her  own. 
The  family  began  to  awake  in  the  castle.  Already  from  the 
lower  stoiy  a  dry  and  piercing  cough,  the  signal  of  her 
]-i.sing,  was  heard  from  the  canoncss.  Consuelo  was  fortunate 
«.'uough  not  to  be  seen  or  heard  by  any  one.  Fear  gave  her 
wings  to  regain  the  shelter  of  hei"  apartment.  With  a  trem- 
bling hand  she  freed  herself  from  her  soiled  and  torn  clothes, 
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and  hid  them  m  a  trunk,  from  Avhich  sh(3  romovod  tho  kry. 
She  retained  sufficient  strength  and  recollection  to  conceal 
every  trace  of  her  mysterious  journey;  but  hardly  had  she  let 
her  ^vearied  hea<l  fall  upon  the  pilloAv,  ^vhen  a  heavy  yet 
troubled  sleep,  full  of  fanciful  dreams  and  horrible  adventures, 
chained  it  there,  under  the  weight  of  an  ovei'powering  and 
rasing  fever. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  Canoness  Wenceslavra,  after  spending 
half  an  hour  at  her  devotions,  ascended  the  staircase,  and  ac  - 
cording  to  her  custom  devoted  the  first  care  of  the  day  to  her 
dear  nephew.  She  approached  the  door  of  his  chamber,  and 
bent  her  ear  to  the  keyhole,  though  with  less  hope  than  ever 
of  hearing  the  slight  noise  which  would  announce  his  return. 
What  was  her  surprise  and  her  joy  on  distinguishing  the  regular 
sound  of  his  breathing  durhig  sleep!  She  made  a  great  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  ventured  to  unlatch  the  door  and  enter 
gently  on  tiptoe.  She  saw  Albert  peacefully  slumbering  in 
his  bed,  and  Cynabro  curled  up  on  a  neighbouring  arm-chair. 
She  did  not  awake  cither  of  them,  but  ran  to  find  Count 
Christian,  who,  prostrate  in  his  oratory,  prayed  with  his  ac- 
customed resignation  that  his  son  might  be  restored  to  him, 
either  in  heaven  or  upon  earth. 

"  My  brother,"  said  she  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  and  kneeling 
beside  him,  "  cease  your  prayers,  and  search  your  heart  for  the 
most  fervent  thanksgiving.     God  has  hoard  you." 

There  was  no  need  that  she  should  explain  herself  further. 
The  old  man,  turning  towards  her,  and  meeting  her  little 
sparkling  eyes,  anim:ited  with  a  i>rofound  and  sympathetic 
joy,  raised  his  shrivelled  hands  towards  the  altar,  and  cried 
with  a  smothered  voice,  "  O  my  God,  thou  hast  restored  to  me 
my  son!" 

Then  both  simultaneously  began  to  recite  in  a  low  voice 
alternate  verses  of  tho  beautiful  song  of  Simeon — "  J^^ovj  Icttest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.  " 

They  resolved  not  to  awaken  Albert.  They  summoned  the 
baron,  the  chaplain,  and  all  tho  seivants,  and  devoutly  heard 
mass'and  returned  thanksgiving  in  the  chapel  of  th*'  chateau. 
AmtTia  learned  tho  return  of  hi-r  coi'.sin  with  sinoeie  joy;  but 
she  considered  it  very  unjust  that  in  order  to  celebrate  this 
event  piously,  she  should  be  obliged  to  undergo  a  mass  during 
which  sh«i  had  to  stillo  many  yawns. 

"  \\\\\  has  not  your  friend,  the  good  Porporina,  joined  with 
us  in  thanking  Providence?"  said  Count  Christian  to  his 
niece,  when  the  mass  was  ended. 

"  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  awaken  her,"  replied  Amelia.  "  I 
called  her,  shook  her,  and  use<l  every  means;  but  I  could  not 
8ucce<^l  in  making  her  understand,  or  even  open  her  eyes.     If 
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she  were  not  burniiiiç  liot,  and  red  as  fire,  I  should  think  her 
dead.  She  must  have  slept  very  badly  last  night,  and  she  cer- 
tainly has  a  fever." 

"  Then  the  sweet  girl  is  ill!"  returned  the  old  count.  "My 
dear  AVenceslawa,  you  should  go  and  administer  such  remedies 
as  her  condition  may  require.  God  forbid  that  so  happy  a  day 
should  be  saddened  by  tne  suffering  of  that  noble  girl!" 

"  I  will  go,  my  brother,"  j-eplied  the  canoness,  who  no  longer 
said  a  Avord  nor  took  a  step  respecting  Consuelo,  without  con- 
sulting the  chajDlain's  looks.  "  But  do  not  be  uneasy.  Chris- 
tian: it  Avill  be  of  no  consequence.  The  Signera  Xina  is  very 
nervous;  she  will  soon  be  well." 

"  Still,  is  it  not  a  very  singular  thing,"  said  she  to  the  chap- 
lain an  instant  after,  Avhen  she  could  take  him  aside,  "  that 
this  girl  should  have  predicted  Albert's  return  with  so  much 
confidence  and  accuracy^  Dear  chaplain,  possibly  we  have 
been  mistaken  respecting  her.  Perhaps  she  is  a  kind  of  saint 
who  has  revelations." 

"  A  saint  would  have  come  to  hear  mass,  instead  of  having 
the  fever  at  such  a  moment,"  objected  the  chaplain,  with  a 
profound  air. 

This  judicious  remark  drew  a  sigh  from  the  canoness.  She 
nevertheless  went  to  see  Consuelo,  and  found  her  in  a  burning 
fever,  accompanied  by  an  unconquerable  lethargy.  Xhe  chap- 
lain was  called,  and  declared  that  she  would  be  very  ill  if  the 
fever  continued.  He  questioned  the  young  baroness  as  to 
whether  her  neighbour  had  not  passed  a  very  disturbed  night. 

"  On  the  conti-ary,"  replied  Amelia,  "  I  did  not  hear  her 
move.  I  expected,  from  her  predictions  and  the  fine  stories 
she  has  been  telling  for  some  days  past,  to  have  heai'd  the 
sabhat  danced  in  her  apartment.  But  the  devil  must  have 
carried  her  a  grea^t  way  oJtf,  or  she  must  have  had  to  deal  with. 
very  well  educated  imps,  for  she  did  not  move,  so  far  as  I 
know,  and  my  sleep  was  not  disturbed  a  single  instant." 

These  pleasantries  appeared  to  the  chaplain  to  be  in  very 
bad  taste;  and  the  canoness,  whose  heart  made  amends  for 
the  failings  of  her  mind,  considered  them  misplaced  at  the 
bedside  of  a  friend  who  was  seriously  ill.  Still  she  said 
notldug,  attributing  her  niece's  bitterness  to  a  too  well  founded 
jealousy,  and  asked  the  chaplain  what  medicines  ought  to  be 
administered  to  tlie  I'orporina. 

He  ordered  a  sedative,  which  they  could  not  make  her  swal- 
low. Her  teeth  were  locked,  and  her  livid  lips  rejected  all 
liquid.  The  chaplain  pronounced  this  to  be  a  bad  sign.  But 
with  an  apatliy  which  was  unfortunately  too  contagious  in 
that  house,  he  deferred  until  a  second  examination  the  judg- 
ment he  should  have  pronounced  upon  the  patient.  "  Wc  wHl 
see;  vie  must  wait;  ive  can  decide  on  noiliimj  as  yet:"  such  M'cre 
the  favourite  sentences  of  the  tonsured  JO'sculapius.  "  If  this 
continues,"  repeated  he,  on  quitting  Consuelo's  chamber,  "  wo 
must  consider  about  the  propiiety  of  calling  in  a  pliysician, 
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for  1  would  not  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  treating 
an  extraordinary  case  of  nervous  affection.  I  will  pray  for 
this  young  lady  ;  and  perhaps  in  the  state  of  mind  which  she 
has  manifested  during  these  last  few  days,  we  must  expect  from 
Grod  alone,  assistance  more  elhcacious  than  that  of  art." 

They  left  a  maid-servant  by  the  bedside  of  Consuelo,  and 
went  to  prepare  for  breakfast.  The  canoness  herself  kneaded 
the  sweetest  cake  that  had  ever  been  produced  by  her  skilful 
hands.  She  flattered  herself  that  Albert,  after  his  long  fast, 
would  eat  this  favourite  dish  with  pleasure.  The  lovely  Ame- 
lia made  a  toilet  charming  in  its  freshness,  hoping  that  her 
cousin  might  feel  some  regret  at  having  offended  and  in-itated 
her,  when  he  saw  iier  so  bewitching.  Every  one  thought  of 
preparing  some  agreeable  sui-prise  for  the  young  count,  and 
they  forgot  the  only  one  who  ought  to  have  interested  them — 
the  poor  Consuelo — to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  his  return, 
and  whom  j^Ubert  would  be  impatient  to  see  again. 

Albert  soon  awoke,  and  instead  of  making  useless  attempts 
to  recall  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  night,  as  was  alwavs 
the  case  after  those  fits  of  insanity  which  drove  him  to  his 
.Subterranean  abode,  he  promptly  recovered  the  recollection  of 
his  love,  and  of  the  happiness  w'hich  Consuelo  had  bestowed 
upon  him.  He  rose  quickly,  dressed  and  perfumed  himself, 
and  ran  to  throv/  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  father  and  his 
aunt.  The  joy  of  those  good  relatives  was  at  its  height  ti'hen 
they  saw  that  Albert  had  full  possession  of  his  reason,  that  he 
hiui  a  consciousness  of  his  long  absence,  and  that  he  asked 
their  forgiveness  with  an  ardent  tenderness,  promising  never 
again  to  cause  them  so  much  trouble  and  uneasiness.  He  saw 
the  transpoits  excited  ]jy  his  return  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
reality;  but  he  remai-ked  the  care  thoy  persisted  m  taking  to 
conceal  his  situation  from  him,  and  he  was  somewhat  humbled 
at  being  treated  like  a  child,  when  he  felt  that  ho  had  again 
become  a  man.  He  submitted,  however,  to  this  punishment — 
t^)o  trifling  in  proportion  to  the  evil  he  had  caused — saying  to 
himself  tliat  it  was  a  salutary  warning,  and  that  Consuelo 
would  bo  pleased  at  his  comprehending  and  accepting  it. 

As  soon  as  ho  was  seated  at  table,  in  the  midst  of  the 
caresses,  the  tears  of  hajtpincss,  and  the  earnest  attentions  of 
his  family,  he  anxiously  looked  aromid  for  her  who  had  now 
become  necessary  to  his  life  and  his  pe:ice.  He  saw  her 
pl;vce  empty,  an<i  dared  not  ask  why  tlie  I'orporina  did  not 
ajjpcar.  Still  the  canoness,  who  saw  him  turn  his  head  and 
st'irt  every  time  the  door  opened,  thought  herself  obliged  to 
n.'lieve  him  from  all  anxiety  by  saying  that  their  young  ^uest 
IkuI  slei)t  badly,  that  she  was  now' quiet,  and  expected  to  keep 
her  bed  ;»  jtart  ot  th<^  «lay. 

A1!m  ri  kii.w  very  well  that  his  liberator  must  bo  over- 
j)(»\\ei«!  by  ialiguc,  an<l  yet  terror  was  d«'pict<'<l  on  his  coun- 
tenaneo  at  this  news.  "My  dear  aunt,"  said  he,  no  longer 
able  to  restrain   bis  ••moti.m.    '  I    tbink    that  if  the  adopted 
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daughter  of  Porpora  were  seriously  indisposed,  we  should  not 
all  be  here  at  table,  quietly  engaged  iu  eating  and  talking." 

"  Comfort  yourself,  Albert,"  said  Amelia,  reddening  with 
vexation,  "  Xina  is  busy  dreaming  of  you,  and  predicting  your 
return,  v,'hich  she  awaits,  sle8]3ing,  while  we  here  celebrate  it  in 
joy." 

Albert  turned  pale  vritli  indignation,  and  darting  a  wither- 
ing glance  at  his  cousin,  "  If  any  one  here  has  slept  during  my 
absence,"  said  he,  "it  is  not  the  person  whom  you  name,  who 
should  be  reproached  with  it;  the  freshness  of  your  cheeks,  my 
fair  cousin,  testifies  that  you  have  not  lost  an  hour  of  sleep 
during  my  absence,  and  that  you  have  at  this  moment  no  need 
of  repose.  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  for  it  would  be  very 
painful  for  me  to  ask  your  forgiveness,  as  I  do  that  of  all  the 
other  members  and  friends  of  my  family." 

"  Many  thanks  for  the  exception,"  returned  Amelia,  crimson 
with  anger;  "  I  will  endeavour  always  to  deserve  it,  by  keeping 
my  watchings  and  anxieties  for  some  one  who  will  feel  obliged 
for  them,  and  not  turn  them  into  a  jest." 

This  little  altercation,  which  was  by  no  means  a  new  thing 
between  Albert  and  his  betrothed,  but  which  had  never  been 
so  bitter  on  either  one  side  or  the  other,  threw  an  air  of  gloom 
and  restraint  over  the  rest  of  the  morning,  notwithstauding  all 
the  eftbrts  which  were  made  to  divert  Albert's  attention. 

The  canoness  went  to  see  her  patient  several  times,  and 
found  her  each  time  more  feverish  and  more  oj^pressed.  Amelia, 
whom  Albert's  anxiety  wounded  as  if  it  had  been  a  personal 
affair,  went  to  weep  in  her  chamber.  The  chaplain  ventured 
so  far  as  to  say  to  the  canoness  that  a  physician  must  be  sent 
for  iu  the  evening,  if  the  fever  did  not  abate.  Count  Christian 
kept  his  son  near  him,  to  distract  his  thoughts  from  an  anxiety 
which  he  did  not  comprehend,  and  which  he  believed  still  to 
be  the  result  of  disease.  But  while  chaining  him  to  his  side 
by  affectionate  words,  the  good  old  man  could  not  find  the 
least  subject  for  conversation  and  intimacy  with  that  spirit 
which  he  had  never  wished  to  sound,  from  the  fear  of  being 
conquered  and  subdued  by  an  intellect  superior  to  his  own  in 
matters  of  religion.  It  is  true  that  Count  Chi-istian  called  by 
the  names  of  madness  and  I'cbollion,  that  bright  light  which 
pierced  through  the  eccentricities  of  Albert,  and  the  splendour 
of  which  the  feeble  eyes  of  a  rigid  Catholic  could  not  endure; 
but  he  resisted  the  feeling  Avhich  impelled  him  to  (piestion  him 
seriously.  Every  time  he  had  tried  to  correct  his  heresies,  he 
had  been  reduced  to  silence  by  ai-guments  full  of  justice  and 
firmness.  Natui-e  had  not  made  him  elociuent.  lie  had  not 
that  ease  and  animation  which  maintains  a  controversy," and 
still  less  that  charlatanism  of  discussion  which,  in  default  of 
ogic,  imposes  by  an  air  of  science  and  pretended  certainty. 
Simple  and  modest,  he  allowed  his  lips  to  be  closed;  he  re- 

f)roachcd  himself  with  not  having  turned  his  younger  days  to 
)ettcr  account,  by  studying  those  profound  argument»  which 
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Albert  opposed  to  him;  and  certain  that  there  were  in  theolo- 
gical science,  treasures  of  truth  by  means  of  which  one  more 
learned  and  skilful  than  himself  could  have  crushed  Albert's 
heres3%  he  clung  to  his  shaken  faith,  and  in  order  to  excuse 
himself  from  acting  more  energetically,  took  refuge  in  his  ig- 
norance and  simplicity,  and  thereby  emboldened  the  rebel,  and 
did  him  more  harm  than  good. 

Their  conversation,  interrupted  tvrenty  times  by  a  kind  of 
mutual  fear,  and  twenty  times  resumed  v.itli  effort  on  both 
sides,  at  last  failed  of  itself.  Old  Christian  fell  asleep  in  his 
arm-chair,  and  Albert  lefc  him  to  go  and  obtain  information 
respecting  Consuelo's  condition,  which  alarmed  him  the  more, 
the  more  they  tried  to  conceal  it  from  him. 

He  spent  more  than  two  hours  wandering  about  the  coitI- 
dors  of  tlie  château,  watching  for  the  canoness  and  the  chap- 
lain on  their  passage  to  and  fro  to  ask  them  for  news.  The 
chaplain  persisted  in  answering  him  concisely  and  briefly;  the 
canoness  put  on  a  smiling  face  as  soon  as  she  perceived  him, 
and  affected  to  speak  of  other  thing.'',  in  order  to  deceive  him 
by  an  appearance  of  security.  But  Albert  saw  that  she  began 
to  be  seriously  alarmed,  and  that  she  continually  made  more 
and  more  frequent  visits  to  Consuelo's  chamber,  and  he  re- 
marked that  they  did  not  fear  to  open  and  close  the  doors  every 
moment,  as  if  that  sleep,  which  they  pretended  was  C[uiet  arid 
necessary,  could  not  be  disturbed  by  noise  and  agitation.  He 
ventured  so  far  as  to  approach  that  chamber  into  which  he 
would  have  given  his  life  to  penetrate  for  a  single  instant.  The 
entrance  was  through  another  room,  which  was  separated  fiom 
the  corridor  bv  two  thick  doors  through  which  neither  sight 
nor  sound  could  penetrate.  The  canoness,  remarking  this  at- 
tempt, shut  and  locked  both,  and  no  longer  visited  the  patient 
except  by  passing  through  Amelia's  chamber,  which  was  ad- 
joining, and  where  Albert  would  not  have  sought  information 
without  extreme  repugnance.  At  last,  seeing  hiin  exasperated, 
and  fearing  tlie  return  of  his  disease,  she  ventured  on  a  false- 
hood; and  while  asking  forgiveness  of  God  in  her  heart,  she  an- 
nounced to  hiin  that  the  invalid  was  much  bottei",  and  that 
she  promised  to  come  down  and  dine  with  the  iamily. 

Albert  did  not  mistrust  his  aunt's  words,  whose  pure  lips  had 
never  sinned  against  truth  so  openly  as  they  had  just  done; 
and  he  rejoined  the  old  count,  pr;»ying  with  fervour  for  the 
hour  which  was  to  restore  to  him  Consuelo  and  happiness. 

But  the  hour  struck  in  vain.  Consuelo  did  not  appear. 
Th«î  canoness,  making  a  ra})id  progress  in  the  art  of  lying, 
told  him  that  sIkî  had  risen,  but  that  she  found  herself  still 
some  what  weak,  and  prcfeir.  d  dining  in  her  a]iartmcnt.  She 
even  prctoniled  to  send  up  choice  portions  of  the  most  delicate 
dishes.  Thesi*  artifices  triumphed  over  Albert's  terror.  Al- 
though ho  experien<('d  an  overpowering  sadncj^s,  and  as  it 
were  a  present iineiit  of  some  misfortune,  ho  hubmitted,  and 
made  «•icat  •■fl'or:>  lu  .ippcnr  «•■iliii. 
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In  the  evening,  Wenceslawa  came  with  an  air  of  satisfaction, 
which  was  hardly  at  all  assumed,  to  say  that  the  Porporina 
was  better;  that  her  skin  was  no  longer  bm'ning;  that  her 
pulse  was  rather  weak  than  full,  and  that  she  would  certainly 
pass  an  excellent  night.  "  Why  then  am  I  frozen  with  terro]-, 
notwithstanding  these  good  tidings?"  thought  the  young  count, 
as  he  took  leave  of  his  relatives  at  the  accustomed  hour. 

The  fact  was  that  the  good  canoness,  who,  notwithstanding 
her  emaciation  and  deformit}',  had  never  been  ill  in  her  life, 
understood  nothing  of  the  maladies  of  others.  She  saw  Con- 
suelo  pass  from  a  fiery  redness  to  a  livid  palenees,  her  feverish 
blood  congeal  in  her  arteries,  and  her  chest,  too  much  oppressed 
to  be  raised  under  the  effort  of  respiration,  appear  calm  and 
motionless.  For  an  instant  she  thought  her  relieved,  and  had 
announced  this  news  with  a  childlike  confidence.  But  the 
chaplain,  who  was  rather  better  informed,  saw  plainly  that 
this  apparent  repose  was  the  forerunner  of  a  violent  crisis.  As 
soon  as  Albert  had  retired,  he  gave  the  canoness  notice  that 
the  hour  had  come  to  send  for  a  physician.  Unfortunately  the 
city  was  far  distant,  the  night  dark,  the  roads  detestable,  and 
Hanz  very  slow,  notwithstanding  his  zeal.  The  storm  rose, 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  The  old  horse  vrhich  carried  the  aged 
servant,  stumbled  twenty  times,  and  finished  by  losing  himself 
in  the  woods  with  his  terrified  rider,  who  took  every  hill  for 
the  Schreckenstein,  and  every  flash  of  lightning  for  the  flaming 
flight  of  an  evil  spirit.  It  was  not  till  broad  daylight  that 
Hanz  again  found  the  road.  "With  the  speediest  trot  into 
which  he  could  urge  his  steed,  he  approached  the  town,  whei-c 
he  found  the  physician  sound  asleep:  the  latter  was  awakened, 
dressed  himself  slowly,  and  at  last  set  out.  Four  and  twenty 
hours  had  been  lost  in  deciding  upon  and  eflecting  this  step. 

Albert  tried  in  vain  to  sleep.  A  burning  anxiety  and  the 
fearful  noises  of  the  storm  kept  him  awake  all  night.  He  dare 
not  come  down,  fearing  again  to  scandalize  his  aunt,  Avho  had 
lectured  him  in  the  morning  on  the  impropriety  of  his  continual 
presence  near  the  apartment  of  the  two  young  ladies.  He  left 
his  door  open,  and  heard  frequent  steps  in  the  lower  story.  Ho 
ran  to  the  staircase;  but  seeiug  no  one,  and  hearing  uothiug 
more,  he  tried  to  take  courage  and  to  place  to  the  account  of 
the  wind  and  the  rain,  the  deceitful  noises  which  had  terrified 
him.  Since  Consuolo  had  requested  it,  he  nursed  his  reason 
and  his  moral  health  with  patience  and  firmness.  He  repelled 
his  agitations  and  fears,  and  strove  to  raise  himself  above  his 
love  by  the  strength  of  that  love  itself  Ijut  sudderdy,  in  the 
midst  of  the  i-attling  of  the  thunder  and  the  creaking  of  the 
old  timboi-s  of  the  chateau,  which  groaned  under  the  force  of 
the  hurricane,  a  long,  heart-i'cndingcry  ascended  even  to  him, 
and  ])ierced  his  bosom  lik(!  tluî  stnjkc  of  a  poniard.  Albert, 
wlio  had  thrown  himself  all  dressed  upon  his  bed  with  the  reso- 
lution of  going  to  slcej),  bounds  up,  i-ushes  forward,  cliiars  the 
Htaircaso  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and  knocks  at  (Jousuelo's 
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door.  Silence  ouce  more  reigned.  Xo  one  came  to  open  it. 
Albert  thought  he  had  dreamed  again  ;  but  a  second  cry,  more 
dreadful,  more  piercing  than  the  first,  rent  his  heart.  He 
hesitates  no  longer,  rushes  doM'n  a  dark  corridor,  reaches  the 
door  of  Amelia's  chamljer,  shakes  it  and  announces  himself  by 
name.  He  hears  a  bolt  shot,  and  Amelia's  voice  imperiously 
orders  him  to  begone.  Still  the  cries  and  shrieks  redouble. 
It  is"the  .voice  of  Consuelo,  who  is  suffering  intolerable  agony. 
He  hears  his  own  name  breathed  with  despair  by  those  adored 
lips.  He  pushes  ihe  door  with  rige,  makes  latch"  and  lock  liy, 
and  thrusting  aside  Amelia,  whu  plays  the  part  of  outraged 
modesty  on  being  surprised  iu  a  damask  dressing-gown  and 
lace  cap,  pushes  her  back  upon  her  sofa,  and  rushes  iuto  Con- 
suelo's  apartment,  pale  as  a  spectre,  his  hair  erect  Mith  terror! 

CHAPl'EPi  XLIX. 

Consuelo,  a  prey  to  violent  delirium,  was  struggling  in  the 
arms  of  two  of  the  most  vigorous  maid-servants  of  the  house, 
who  could  hardly  prevent  her  from  throwing  herself  out  of  bed. 
Haunted,  as  happens  in  certain  cases  of  brain  fever,  by  phan- 
toms, the  unhappy  girl  endeavom-ed  to  tiy  ti'om  the  visions  by 
which  she  was  assailed,  and  imagined  she  saw,  in  the  person's 
who  endeavoured  to  restrain  and  relieve  her,  savage  enemies 
or  monsters  bent  upon  her  destruction.  The  ten-ified  chaplain, 
who  every  moment  feared  to  see  her  sink  under  her  sufferings, 
was  already  repeating  by  her  side  the  prayers  for  the  departing, 
but  she  took  him  for  Zdenko  chauuting  his  mysterious  psalms, 
while  he  built  up  the  wall  which  was  to  enclose  her.  Tho 
trembling  canonoss,  who  joined  her  feeble  efforts  with  those  of 
the  other  women  to  hold  her  iu  bed,  seemed  to  her  the  phantom 
of  the  two  Wandas,  tho  sister  of  Ziska  and  the  mother  of  Albert, 
appearing  by  turns  in  the  grotto  of  the  recluse,  and  reproaching 
her  with  usurping  their  rights  and  invading  their  domain. 
Her  delirious  exclamations,  her  shrieks,  and  her  prayers,  incom- 
prehensible to  those  about  hiT,  had  all  a  dii'ect  relation  to  the 
thoughts  and  objects  which  had  so  violently  agitated  and 
atfected  her  the  night  befoi-e.  She  lie;ird  the  roaring  of  the 
torrent,  and  imitated  with  her  arms  the  motion  of  swimming. 
She  shook  her  dark,  dishevelled  tresses  ovir  her  shoulder?. 
and  imagiiie<l  shi-  saw  Hoods  of  foam  falling  about  her.  She 
continually  saw  Zdenko  behind  her,  engai^ed  in  opening  tiio 
sluice,  or  before  h<?r,  making  frantic  etforts  to  dose  the  path. 
She  talkr'd  of  nothing  but  water  and  rocks,  with  a  contiiuied 
throng  of  imag<;s  which  caused  the  chaplain  to  shake  his  hejul 
anil  say:  "  What  a  long  and  painful  dream  I  I  cannot  conceive 
why  her  mind  should  have  l>een  so  nmch  occupied  of  late  with 
that  cist<îrn;  it  was  doubtless  a  comuiencemeiit  of  fever,  and 
you  sec  that  in  her  delirium  she  always  recurs  to  it. 

.Just  as  Albert  entere<l  her  r(M>m,  aghast,  Consuelo,  oxhauste<l 
by  fatigue,  was  uttering  only  inirticulate  sounds  terminating 
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at  intervals  in  wild  shrieks.  The  frightful  adventures  she  had 
undergone,  being  no  longer  restrained  by  the  power  of  her 
M-ill,  recurred  to  her  mind  with  frightful  intensity.  In  her 
delirium  she  called  on  Albert  with  a  voice  so  full  and  so 
vibrating  that  it  seemed  to  shake  the  whole  house  to  its  foun- 
dations; then  her  cries  died  away  in  long-drawn  sobs  which 
seemed  to  suffocate  her,  although  her  liaggard  eyes  were  dry 
and  absolutely  blazing  with  fever. 

"I  am  b.ere!  I  am  here'/'  cried  Albert,  rushing  towards  the 
bed.  Consuelo  heard  him,  recovered  all  her  energy,  and  ima- 
gining that  he  lied  before  her;  disengaged  herself  from  the 
hands  that  heki  her,  v.ith  thatrapidity  of  movem.ent  and  mus- 
cular force  vvdiich  tlie  delirium  of  fever  gives  to  the  weakest 
beings.  She  bounded  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  her  hair 
dishevelled,  her  feet  bare,  her  form  wrapped  in  a  thin  white 
night-dress,  which  gave  her  the  appearance  of  a  spectie  escaped 
from  tbe  tomb;  and  just  as  they  thought  to  seize  her  again, 
she  leaped  with  the  agility  of  a  wild-cat  upon  the  spinet  Avhich 
Avas  before  her,  reached  the  window  which  she  took  for  the 
opening  of  the  fatal  cistern,  placed  one  foot  upon  it,  extended 
her  arms,  and  again  calling  on  the  name  of  Albert,  in  accents 
v.-hich  floated  out  on  the  dark  and  stormy  night,  was  about  to 
dash  herself  down,  when  Albert,  even  more  strong  and  agile 
than  she,  encircled  her  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  back  to  her 
bed.  She  did  not  recognise  him,  but  she  made  no  resistance, 
and  ceased  to  utter  his  name.  Albert  lavished  upon  her' in 
Spanish  the  tenderest  names  and  the  most  fervent  prayers. 
She  heard  him  with  her  eyes  fixed,  and  \vithout  seeing  or 
answering  him;  but  suddenly  rising  and  throwing  herself  on 
her  knees  in  the  bed,  she  began  to  sing  a  stanza  of  Handel's 
Te  Deum,  ^^^hich  she  had  recently  read  and  admired.  Never 
had  her  voice  possessed  more  expression  and  brilliancy;  never 
had  she  been  moi-e  beautiful  than  in  th-;it  ecstatic  attitude,  her 
hair  flowing,  her  cheeks  lighted  up  with  the  fire  of  fever,  and 
her  eyes  seeming  to  pierce  the  heavens  opened  for  them  alone. 
The  canoness  Avas  so  much  moved  that  slic  l^nelt  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed  and  burst  into  tears;  and  the  chaplain,  notvrithstand- 
ing  liis  want  of  sympathy,  bent  his  head  and  fidt  penetrated 
with  a,  sentiment  of  pious  respect.  Ilai'dly  had  Consuelo 
fini.'îhed  the  stanza,  when  she  uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and  a  holy 
i-apture  shone  in  her  countenance.  "  I  am  saved  !"  cried  she, 
and  she  fdl  backwards,  p.-ile  and  cold  as  marble,  her  eyes  still 
<>pen,  l>ut  fixed  and  motionless,  her  lips  blue  and  her  arms  rigid. 
A  momentary  silence  and  stu])or  succeeded  to  this  scene. 
Amelia,  who,  ei'ect  and  motionless  at  tliedourof  her  chamber, 
liad  witnessed  the  frightful  s])ecta<de  without  daring  to  move 
a  step,  fninted  away  with  teiror.  The  canoness  and  the  two 
women  ran  to  help  her.  Consuelo  i-emained  i)alc  and  motion- 
less, resting  upon  Albert's  ;irm,  Avho  had  let  his  h<,\-id  fall  upon 
the  ])')Som  of  the  dying  girl,  .-ind  appeared  scarcely  more  .-dive, 
than  hei'.-eir.     The  canoness  had  no  suoncr  seen  Amelia  laid 
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upon  her  bed,  than  she  returned  to  the  threshold  of  Consuelo's 
chamber.     "  "Well,  Mr.  Chaplain?"  said  she,  dejectedly. 

"  Madam,  it  is  death!"  replied  the  chaplain  in  a  hollow  voice, 
letting  fall  Consuelo's  arm,  the  pulse  of  which  be  had  been 
examining  atteniiveiy. 

"  No,  it  is  not  deatlil  no!  a  thousand  times  nol"  cried  Albert, 
raising  himself  impetuously.  "  I  have  consulted  her  heart 
better  than  you  have  consulted  her  arm.  It  still  beats;  she 
breathes — she  lives.  Oh!  she  \vi]l  live!  It  is  not  thus,  it  is  not 
now,  that  her  life  is  to  end.  Who  is  bold  and  rash  enough  to 
believe  that  God  had  decreed  her  death  ?  Now  is  the  time  to 
apply  the  necessary  remedies.  Chaplain,  give  me  your  box  of 
medicines.  I  know  what  is  required,  and  you  do  not.  "Wretch 
that  you  are,  obey  me  !  You  have  not  assisted  her;  you  might 
have  "prevented  this  horrible  crisis,  you  did  not  do  it;  you  have 
concealed  her  illness  from  me;  you  have  all  deceived  me.  Did 
you  ^\-ish  to  destroy  her?  Your  cowardly  prudence,  your 
hideous  apathy,  have  tied  your  tongue  and  your  hands!  Give 
-me  your  box,  1  say,  and  let  me  act," 

And  as  the  chaplain  hesitated  to  trust  him  with  medicines, 
which  in  the  hand  of  an  excited  and  half  frantic  man  might 
become  poisons,  he  wrested  it  from  him  violently.  Deaf  to  the 
observations  of  his  aunt,  he  selected  and  himself  poured  out 
doses  of  the  most  powerful  and  active  medicines.  Albert  was 
more  learned  on  many  subjects  than  thoy  supposed,  aud  had 
practised  upon  himself,  at  a  period  of  his  Hfe  when  he  had 
studied  carefully  the  frequent  disorders  which  affected  his 
brain,  and  he  knew  the  effects  of  the  most  energetic  stimulants. 
Actuated  by  a  prompt  judgment,  inspired  by  a  courageous  and 
resolute  zeal,  he  administered  a  dose  which  the  chaplain  would 
never  have  dared  to  recommend.  He  succeeded,  ^^-ith  incre- 
dible patience  and  gentleness,  in  unclosing  the  teeth  of  the 
sufferer,  and  making  her  swallow  some  drops  of  this  powerful 
remedy.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  during  which  he  several  times 
repeated  tlie  dose,  Consuelo  breathed  freely  ;  her  hands  had 
recovered  thrir  warmth,  and  her  features  their  elasticity.  She 
neither  heard  nor  felt  anything  yet;  but  her  prostration  seemed 
gradually  to  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  sleep,  and  a  slight 
colour  returned  to  her  lips.  The  physician  airived,  and  seeing 
that  the  case  was  a  serious  one,  declared  that  he  hud  been 
called  very  late,  and  that  he  would  not  be  answerable  for  the 
result.  The  patient  ought  to  have  been  bled  the  <lay  before  ; 
now  the  crisis  was  no  longer  favourable.  Bleeding  would  cer- 
tainly bring  back  the  paroxysm.     That  was  embarrassing. 

"  It  will  bring  it  back,"  said  Albert  ;  "  and  yet  she  must  be 
bled." 

The  Gorman  physician,  a  heavy,  self-conceited  personage, 
accustomed,  m  his  country  pratticc,  where  he  had  nocoinpcti- 
t«'r,  to  b'.'  list"  nod  to  as  an  urade,  soowlingly  rais.-d  his  heavy 
«vi's  towards  tlie  person  who  tlius  presumed  to  cut  the  ques- 
tion hliort. 
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"  I  tell  you  she  must  be  blod,"  resumed  Albert,  firmly. 
"  With  or  without  bleeding  the  crisis  will  return." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Doctor  Wetzelius  ;  "  that  is  not  so  certain 
as  you  seem  to  think."  And  he  smiled  in  a  disdainful  and 
sarcastic  manner. 

"  If  the  crisis  do  not  retm'n,  all  is  lost,"  repeated  Albert; 
"  and  you  ought  to  know  it.  This  stupor  leads  directly  to  suf- 
fusion of  the  brain,  to  paralysis  and  death.  Your  duty  is  to 
arrest  the  malady,  to  restore  its  intensity  in  order  to  combat 
it,  and  in  the  end  to  overcom.e  it.  If  it  be  not  so,  why  have 
you  come  here?  Prayers  and  burials  do  not  belong  to  you. 
Bleed  her,  or  I  will." 

The  doctor  well  knew  that  Albert  reasoned  justly,  and  he 
had  from  the  first  the  intention  of  bleeding  ;  but  it  was  not  ex- 
pedient for  a  man  of  his  importance  to  determine  and  execute 
so  speedil}^  That  would  hav^e  led  people  to  conclude  that  the 
case  was  a  simple  one  and  the  treatment  easy,  and  our  Ger- 
man was  therefore  accustomed,  on  the  pretence  of  serious  dif- 
ficulties and  varying  symptoms,  to  prolong  his  diagnosis,  in 
order  to  secure  in  the  end  for  his  professional  skill  a  fresh  tri- 
umph as  if  by  a  sudden  fiash  of  genius,  and  to  hear  himself 
thus  flattered*  as  he  had  been  a  thousand  times  before: — "  The 
malady  was  so  far  advanced,  so  dangerous,  that  Doctor  IVet- 
zelius  iiimseif  did  not  know  what  to  determine  ;  no  other  than 
he  would  have  seized  the  moment  and  divined  the  remedy. 
lie  is  very  prudent,  very  learned,  very  firm.  He  has  not  his 
equal,  even  in  Vienna." 

"  If  you  are  a  physician,  and  have  authority  here,"  said  he, 
when  he  saw  himself  contradicted  and  put  to  the  Avail  by  Al- 
bert's impatience,  "  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  have  been  called 
in,  and  I  shall  therefore  leave  the  room." 

"  If  you  do  not  wish  to  decide  at  the  proper  time,  you  may 
retire,"  said  Albert. 

Doctor  Wetzelius,  deeply  wounded  at  having  been  associated 
with  one  of  the  fraternity  who  treated  him  with  so  little  de- 
ference, rose  and  passed  into  Amelia's  room  to  attend  to  the 
nerves  of  that  young  lady,  who  impatiently  called  him,  and  to 
take  leave  of  the  cauoness;  but  the  latt^'r  prevented  his  sudden 
retreat. 

"  Alas,  my  dear  doctor,"  said  she,  "  you  cannot  abandon  us 
in  such  a  situation.  Sec  what  heavy  responsibility  weighs 
on  us.  My  nephew  has  offended  you,  but  you  should  not 
resent  so  seriously  the  liastiness  of  a  young  man  who  is  so 
little  master  of  himself." 

"  Was  that  Count  Albert?"  asked  the  doctor,  amazed.  "  I 
sliould  never  liave  recognised  him.     He  is  so  much  altered  1" 

"  AVitliout  doubt,  the  ton  years  which  have  elapsed  since  you 
saw  him,  have  made  a  groat  change  in  him." 

"I  thought  him  completely  cured,"  said  the  doctor,  ma! i- 
cionsiy;  "for  1  have  nob  been  sent  for  once  since  his  re- 
turn. 
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"  Ah  !  mv  dear  doctor,  you  are  a^\•are  that  Albert  never 
■\villmgly  submitted  to  the  decisions  of  science." 

"And  now  he  appears  to  be  a  physician  himself!" 

•'  He  has  a  slight  knowledge  of  all  sciences,  but  carries  into 
all  his  uncontrollable  impatience.  The  frightful  state  in 
which  he  has  just  seen  this  young  girl  has  agitated  him  ter- 
ribly, otherwise  you  would  have  seen  him  more  polite,  mure 
calm,  and  grateful  to  you  for  the  care  you  bostov>-ed  on  him  in 
his  infancy." 

"  I  think  he  requires  care  more  than  ever,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor, who,  in  spite  of  his  respect  for  the  Rudolstadt  fiimily,  pre- 
fen*ed  afflicting  the  canoness  by  this  harsh  observation,  to 
stooping  from  his  professional  position,  and  giving  up  the  petty 
revenge  of  treating  ^Vlbort  as  a  madman. 

The  canoness  sutlered  the  more  from  this  cruelty,  that  the 
exasperation  of  the  doctor  might  lead  him  to  reveal  the  condi- 
tion of  her  nephew,  which  she  took  such  pains  to  conceal.  She 
therefore  laid  aside  her  dignity  for  the  moment  to  disarm  his 
resentment,  and  deferentially  inquired  what  he  thought  of  the 
bleeding  so  much  insisted  on  by  Albert. 

"  I  think  it  is  absurd  at  present,"  said  the  doctor,  who  ^\•ished 
to  maintain  the  initiative,  and  allow  the  decision  to  come  per- 
fectly free  from,  his  respected  lips,  "  I  shall  wait  an  hour  or 
two;  and  if  the  right  moment  should  arrive  sooner  than  1  ex- 
])ect,  I  shall  act;  but  in  the  present  crisis,  the  state  of  the  pulse 
does  not  waiTant  mo  t<iking  any  decisive  step.  " 

"  Then  you  will  remain  with  us  ?  Bless  you,  excellent 
doctor  1' 

"  When  I  am  now  aware  that  my  opponent  is  the  young 
count,"  replied  the  doctor,  smiling  with  a  patronising  and  oom- 
l)assiouato  air,  "  I  shall  not  be  astonished  at  anything,  and 
shall  allow  him  to  talk  as  he  pleases." 

And  ho  was  turning  to  re-enter  Consuelo's  apartment,  the 
<loor  of  which  the  chai)lain  had  closed  to  prevent  Albert  hear- 
ing this  colloquy,  when  the  chaplain  himself,  pale  and  be- 
wildered, left  the  sick  girl's  couch,  and  came  to  seek  the 
physician. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven  !  doctor,"  he  exclaimed,  "  come  and 
use  your  authority,  for  mine  is  despised,  as  the  voice  of  God 
himself  would  be  I  believe,  by  Count  Albert.  He  persists  in 
bleeding  the  dying  girl,  contrary  to  your  express  ])n  hibition. 
I  know  not  by  what  force  or  stratagem  we  shall  prevent  him. 
Ho  will  maim  her.  if  he  do  not  kill  her  on  the  spot,  by  some 
untimely  blunder." 

"  So,  so,"  muttered  the  doctor,  in  a  sulky  tone,  as  he  stalked 
leisurely  towanls  tlu'  door,  with  the  conceited  an<l  insulting  aii' 
of  a  m-in  devoid  of  natural  feeling,  "we  shall  see  fine  doings  if 
I  fail  in  diverting  his  attention  in  some  way." 

Hut  when  thoy  approiiched  the  ImhI,  they  found  Albert  with 
his  reddened  laneet  between  hi.s  teeth:  with  one  hand  ho  sup- 
port^Kl  Consuelo's  arm,  while  with  the  other  lu*  held  the  basin. 
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TliG  vein  M-as  open,  and  dark-coloured  blood  flowed  in  an 
abundant  stream. 

The  chaplain  began  to  murmur,  to  exclaim,  and  to  take 
Hea..ven  to  Avitncss.  The  doctor  endeavoured  to  jest  a  little 
to  distract  Albert's  thoughts,  conceiving  he  might  take  his  own 
time  to  close  the  vein,  were  it  only  to  open  it  a.  moment  after, 
that  his  caprice  and  vanity  might  thus  enjoy  all  the  credit  of 
success.  But  Albert  kept  them  all  at  a  distance  by  a  mere 
glance;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  drawn  a  suSicient  quantity  of 
blood,  he  applied  the  necessary  bandages,  with  the  dexterity  of 
an  experienced  operator.  He  then  gently  replaced  Consuelo's 
arm  by  her  side,  handing  the  canoness  a  phial  to  hold  to  her 
nostrils,  and  called  the  chapbiin  and  the  doctor  into  Amelia's 
chamber. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  you  can  now  be  of  no  further  use. 
Indecision  and  prejudice  united  paralyze  your  zeal  and  your 
knoM-ledge.  I  here  declare  that  I  take  all  the  responsibility  on 
myself,  and  that  I  will  not  be  either  opposed  or  niolested  in  so 
serious  a  task.  I  beg  therefore  that  the  chaplain  may  recite  his 
prayers  and  the  doctor  administer  his  potions  to  my  cousin.  I 
shall  suffer  no  prognostics,  nor  sentences  of  death  around  the  bed 
of  one  who  will  soon  regain  her  consciousness.  Let  this  be 
settled.  If  in  this  instance  I  ofieud  a  learned  man — if  I  am 
guilty  of  culpable  conduct  towards  a  friend — I  shall  ask  pardon 
when  I  can  once  more  think  of  myself." 

After  having  thus  spoken  in  a  tone,  the  serious  and  studied 
politeness  of  which  Avas  in  strong  contrast  Avith  the  coldness 
and  formality  of  his  words,  Albert  re  entered  Consuelo's  apart- 
ment, closed  the  door,  put  the  ke,y  in  his  pocket,  and  said  to 
the  canoness:  "  Xo  one  shall  either  cntor  or  leave  this  room 
without  my  permission." 

CHAPTER  L. 

The  terrified  canoness  dared  not  venture  a  Avord  in  reply. 
There  was  something  so  resolute  in  Albert's  air  and  demeanour 
that  his  good  aunt  quailed  before  it,  .-iud  obeyed  biin  with  an 
alacrity  quite  surprising  in  her.  The  physician  finding  his 
authority  despised,  and  not  caring,  as  he  afterwards  affirmed, 
to  cncountor  a  m;idman,  wisely  determined  to  withdraw.  The 
chaplain  betook  iiimself  to  his  prayers,  and  Albeit,  assi^ted  l)y 
liisaunt  and  two  of  the  domestics,  remained  the  Avhole  day 
with  his  patient,  without  iclaxing  his  attentions  for  an  instant- 
After  some  liours  of  quiet,  the  ]iaroxysm  returned  with  an 
intensity  almost  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  night.  It 
was  liowevor  of  shoi-ter  duration,  and  wlien  it  yielded  to  the 
clfect  of  powerfid  remedies,  Albert  desired  the  canoness  to  re- 
tire to  rest,  and  to  send  him  another  female  domestic  to  assist 
him  while  th(?  two  otlurs  took  some  repose. 

"  Will  you  not  <'il;.^o  take  some  vci:tV'  asked  Wciiccblawa, 
trembling. 
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"  No,  my  dear  aunt,"  he  replied,  "  I  require  iiono." 

"  Alas!  my  child,"  said  she,  "you  will  kill  yourself,  then,"  and 
she  added  as  she  left  the  room,  emboldened  by  the  absti-action 
of  the  count,  "This  stranger  costs  us  dear." 

He  consented  however  to  take  some  food,  in  order  to  keep 
up  his  strength.  He  ate  standing  in  the  corridor,  his  eye  fixed 
upon  the  door,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  hasty  repast, 
he  thi"ew  down  the  napkin,  and  re-entered  the  room.  He  had 
closed  the  communication  between  the  chamber  of  Consuolo 
and  that  of  Amelia,  and  only  allowed  the  attendants  to  gain 
access  by  the  gallery.  Amelia  ^nshed  to  be  admitted  to  tend 
her  suffering  companion;  but  she  went  so  awkwardly  about  it, 
and,  dreading  the  return  of  convulsions,  displayed  such  terror 
at  every  feverish  movement,  that  Albert  became  irritated, 
and  begged  her  not  to  trouble  herself  further  but  retire  to  her 
OAVTi  apartment. 

"  Tomy  apartment!"  exclaimed  Amelia;  "impossible! — do  you 
i«iagine  I  could  sleep  with  these  frightful  cries  of  agony  ringing 
in  my  ears?" 

Albert  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  replied  that  there  were 
many  other  apartments  in  the  castle,  of  which  she  might  select 
the  test,  until  the  invalid  could  be  removed  to  one  where  her 
proximity  should  annoy  no  one. 

Amelia,  irritated  and  displeased,  followed  the  advice.  To 
witness  the  delicate  care  which  Albert  displayed  towards  her 
rival  was  more  pa^iful  than  all.  "  O,  auntl'  she  exclaimed, 
throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  canoness,  when  the  latter 
had  brought  her  to  sleep  in  her  own  bedroom,  where  she  had  a 
bed  prepared  for  her  beside  her  own,  "  we  did  not  know  Albert. 
He  now  shows  how  ho  can  love." 

For  many  days  Consuelo  hovered  between  life  and  death; 
])ut  Albert  combated  her  malad}'  with  such  perseverance  and 
skill  as  finally  to  conquer  it.  lie  bore  her  through  this  rude 
trial  in  safety;  and  as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  danger,  he  caused 
her  to  be  removed  to  an  apartment  in  a  turret  of  th*^  castle, 
where  the  sun  shone  for  the  longest  time,  and  where  the  view 
was  more  extensive  and  varied  than  from  any  of  the  other 
windows.  This  chamber,  furnished  after  an  anti<iue  fashion, 
was  more  in  unison  with  the  serious  tastes  of  Consuelo  than  the 
one  they  had  first  prepared  for  her,  and  she  ha<l  long  evinced 
a  desire  to  occupy  it.  Here  she  was  free  from  the  importuni- 
ties of  her  companion,  and  in  spite  of  the  continual  presence  of 
a  nurse,  who  was  engaged  each  morning  and  evening,  she  could 
enjoy  the  hours  of  convalescence  agreeably  with  her  preserver. 
They  always  convers<>d  in  Spanish,  and  the  tender  and  deli- 
cate manifestation  of  Albert's  love  was  so  much  the  sweeter  to 
Consuelo  in  that  language  which  recalled  hercountry,  her  child- 
hood, and  her  mother.  Imbued  with  the  liveliest  gratitude, 
weakened  by  suffc^rings  in  which  Albert  aloric  had  elfertively 
aifled  and  consoled  h<T,  she  submitted  to  that  gentle  lassitude 
which  is  the  result  of  severe  indisposition.     Her  recollections 
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of  the  past  retui'ned  by  degrees,  but  not  ^^âth  equal  distinct- 
ness. For  example,  if  she  recalled  \vith  undisguised  satisfac- 
tion the  support  and  devotion  of  Albert,  during  the  princij^al 
events  of  their  acquaintance,  she  saw  his  mental  estrangement, 
and  his  somewhat  gloomy  passion,  as  through  a  thick  cloud. 
There  were  even  hours,  during  the  half  consciousness  of  sleep, 
or  after  composing  draughts,  when  she  imagined  that  she  had 
dreamed  many  of  the  things  that  could  give  cause  for  distrust  or 
fear  of  her  generous  friend.  She  was  so  much  accustomed  to  his 
presence  and  his  attentions,  that  if  he  absented  himself  at 
prayer  or  at  meals,  she  felt  nervous  and  agitated  until  his  re- 
turn. She  fancied  that  her  medicines,  when  prepared  and 
administered  by  any  other  hand  than  his,  had  an  effect  the 
contrary  of  that  which  was  intended.  She  would  then  observe 
with  a  tranquil  smile,  so  affecting  on  a  lovely  countenance 
half  veiled  by  the  shadow  of  death:  "I  now  believe,  Albert, 
that  you  are  an  enchanter;  for  if  you  order  but  a  single  drop 
of  water,  it  produces  in  me  the  same  salutary  calmness  and 
strength  which  exist  in  yourself." 

Albert  was  happy  for  the  first  time  in  his  life;  and  as  if  his 
soul  was  strong  in  joy  as  it  had  been  in  grief,  he  deemed  him.- 
self,  at  this  period  of  intoxicating  delight,  the  most  fortunate 
man  on  earth.  This  chamber  where  he  constantly  saw  his  be- 
loved one  had  become  his  world.  At  night,  after  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  retired,  and  every  one  was  thought  asleep  in  the 
house,  he  returned  with  stealthy  steps  ;  and  while  the  nurse 
in  charge  slept  soundly,  he  glided  behind  the  bed  of  his  dear 
Consuelo,  and  watched  her  sleeping,  pale  and  drooping  like  a 
flower  after  the  storm.  He  settled  himself  in  a  large  arm- 
chair, which  he  took  care  to  leave  there  when  he  went  aA\ay, 
and  thus  passed  the  night,  sleeping  so  lightly  that  at  the  least 
movement  of  Consuelo,  he  awoke  and  bent  towards  her  to 
catch  her  faint  words;  or  his  ready  hand  received  hers  when, 
a  prey  to  some  unhappy  dream,  she  was  restless  and  disquieted. 
If  the  nurse  chanced  to  awake,  Albert  declared  he  had  just  come 
in,  and  she  rested  satisfied  that  he  merely  visited  his  patient  once 
or  twice  during  the  night,  while  in  reality  he  did  not  waste 
half  an  hour  in  his  owij  chamber.  Consuelo  shared  this  feel- 
ing, and  although  discovering  the  presence  of  her  guardian  much 
more  frequently  than  that  of  the  nui'se,  she  was  still  so  Aveak 
as  to  be  easily  deceived  both  as  to  the  number  and  duration  of 
his  visits.  Often  when,  after  midnight,  she  found  him  watch- 
ing over  her,  and  besought  him  to  retire  and  take  a  few  hours 
repose,  he  would  evade  her  desire  by  saying  that  it  was  now 
near  daybreak,  and  that  ho  had  just  risen.  These  innocent 
deceptions  excited  no  suspicion  in  tlu;  mind  of  Consuelo  of  the 
fatigui.'  to  "vshich  her  lover  was  subjecting  himself;  and  to 
them  it  was  owing  that  she  seldom  sullered  from  the  alisence 
of  Ailjcrt.  This  fatigue,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  was  un- 
l)erc(!ived  by  the  young  count  himself:  so  true  is  it  that  love 
imparts  strength  to  the  weakest.     J  In  possessed,  howt'ver,  a 
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powerful  organization;  and  he  was  animated,  besides,  by  a 
love  as  ai'dent  and  devoted  as  ever  fired  a  human  breast. 

When,  duiing  the  first  wann  rays  of  the  sun,  Consuelo  was 
able  to  bear  removal  to  the  half-open  window,  Albert  seated 
himself  behind  her,  and  sought  in  the  course  of  the  clouds  and 
in  the  purple  tints  of  the  sunbeams,  to  divine  the  thoughts 
with  which  the  aspect  of  the  skies  inspired  his  silent  friend. 
Sometimes  ho  silently  took  a  corner  of  the  veil  with  which 
she  covered  her  head,  and  which  a  warai  wind  floated  over  the 
back  of  the  sofa,  and  bending  forward  his  forehead  as  if  to  rest, 
pressed  it  to  his  lips.  One  day  Consuelo,  di'a\nng  it  forwiU'd 
to  cover  her  chest,  was  surptrised  to  find  it  warm  ar,d  moist; 
and  turning  more  quickly  than  she  had  done  since  her  illness, 
perceived  some  extraordmary  emotion  on  the  countenance  of 
lier  friend.  His  cheeks  were  Hushed,  a  feverish  tire  shone  in 
his  eyes,  while  his  breast  heaved  with  violent  palpitations. 
^Vlbert  quickly  recovered  himself,  but  not  before  he  had  per- 
ceived terror  depicted  on  the  countenance  of  Consuelo.  This 
deeply  afllicted  him.  He  would  rather  have  witnessed  there  an 
emotion  of  contempt,  or  even  of  severity,  than  a  lingering  feel- 
ing of  fear  and  distrust.  He  resolved  to  keep  so  careful  a 
watch  over  himself,  that  no  trace  of  his  aberration  of  mind 
should  be  visible  to  her  who  had  cured  him  of  it,  almost  at 
the  price  of  her  own  life. 

He  succeeded,  thanks  to  a  superhuman  power,  and  one  which 
no  ordinary  man  could  have  exercised.  Accustomed  to  repress 
his  emotions,  and  to  enjoy  the  full  scope  of  his  desu'es,  when  not 
incapacitiited  by  his  mysterious  disease,  he  restrained  himself 
to  an  extent  that  he  did  not  get  credit  for.  His  friends  were 
ignorant  of  the  frequency  and  force  of  the  attack  which  he 
had  every  day  to  overcome,  until  overwhelmed  by  despair,  he 
lied  Uj  his  secret  cavern — a  conqueror  even  in  defeat,  since  ho 
still  maintained  sutticieut  circumspection  to  hide  from  all  eyes 
the  spectacle  of  his  fall.  Albert's  madness  was  of  the  most 
unhappy  and  yet  elevated  stamp.  He  knew  his  madness 
and  felt  its  approach,  until  it  had  completely  laid  hold  of  and 
overpowered  him.  Yet  he  preserved  in  the  midst  of  his  attacks 
the  vague  and  confused  remembrance  of  au  extermd  world, 
in  whi«-h  he  did  not  wish  to  reappear,  whilst  he  felt  his  rela- 
tions with  it  not  ixrlectly  established.  This  memory  of  an 
actual  and  real  life  we  all  retain,  when,  in  the  dreams  of  a 
painful  sleep,  we  an;  tianspoited  int<j  another  life — a  life  of 
fiction  and  indefinable  visions.  We  occasionally  struggle 
against  these  fantasies  and  tenors  «)f  the  night,  assin-ing  our- 
selves that  they  are  merely  the  effects  of  nightmare,  and  making 
cU'orts  t<^  awake;  but  on  such  occasions  a  lu»stile  power  appears 
to  s«'izo  upon  us  at  every  ellbrt,  and  to  plunge  us  again  int«)  a 
horrible  lethargy,  where  terrible  spect'icles,  ever  growing  moiv 
gloomy,  close  around  us,  and  where  griefs  the  most  poignant 
assail  and  torture  us. 

In  att«>rnations  of  l>oing  which  l»ore  a  striking  anab>gy  to  the 
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state  we  have  describe  1,  passed  the  miserable  life  ot  this 
powerful  intellect,  so  totally  misunderstood  by  all  around  him, 
and  whom  an  active  yet  delicate  and  discriniinatini^  tenderness 
alone,  could  have  saved  from  his  own  distresses.  This  tender- 
ness had  at  last  been  manifested.  Consuelo  was,  of  a  truth,  the 
pure  and  heavenly  soul  which  seemed  formed  to  find  access  to 
that  sombre  and  gloomy  spirit,  hitherto  closed  to  all  sympathy. 
There  was  something  sweet  and  touching  in  the  solicitude 
v.diich  a  romantic  enthusiasm  had  first  aroused  in  the  young 
gii'l,  and  in  the  respectful  friendship  Avith  Vvdiich  gratitude  in- 
spired in  her  since  her  illness,  and  v/hich  God  doubtless  knew 
to  be  peculiarly  litted  for  Albert's  restoration.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  if  Consuelo,  forgetful  of  the  past,  had  shared  the 
ardour  of  his  passion,  transports  so  new  to  him  and  joy  so  sud- 
den, would  have  had  the  most  fatal  effects.  The  discreet  and 
chastened  friendship  which  she  felt  for  him,  was  calculated  to 
have  a  slower  but  a  more  certain  effect  upon  his  health.  It 
vras  a  restraint  as  well  as  a  benefit  ;  and  if  there  was  a  sort  of 
intoxication  in  the  renewed  heart  of  the  young  count,  there 
was  mingled  A\'ith  it  an  idea  of  duty  and  of  sacrifice,  which 
gave  other  employment  and  another  object  to  his  v/ill,  than 
those  which  had  hitherto  consumed  him.  He  therefore  ex- 
perienced, at  the  same  time,  the  happiness  of  being  loved  as 
he  had  never  been  befoi'e,  the  grief  of  not  being  so  with  the 
ardour  he  himself  felt,  and  the  fear  of  losing  his  happiness  if 
he  did  not  appear  contented  with  it.  This  threefold  effect  of  his 
love  soon  filled  his  soul  so  completely,  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
the  reveries  towards  which  his  inaction  and  solitude  had  so 
long  compelled  him  to  turn.  He  was  delivered  from  them  as 
by  the  power  of  enchantment  ;  for  they  faded  from  his  memory, 
and  the  image  of  her  whom  he  loved  kept  his  enemies  at  a 
distance,  and  seemed  placed  between  them  and  himself  like 
a  celestial  buckler. 

That  repose  of  spirit  and  cahimess  of  feeling,  which  were  so 
necessary  to  the  re- establishment  of  the  young  patient,  were 
hereafter  therefore  no  more  than  very  slightly  and  very  rart;ly 
troubled  by  the  secret  agitations  of  her  physician.  Like  the  hero 
of  the  fable,  Consuelo^  had  dcîscended  into  Tartarus  to  di-.-vw 
her  friend  thence,  and  liad  brought  after  her  horror  and  freiizy. 
In  his  turn,  he  applied  himself  to  deliver  her  from  the  inaus- 
picious guests  who  had  followed  her,  and  he  succeeded  by 
means  of  delicate  attentions  and  passionate  respect.  They 
began  a  new  life  together,  resting  on  each  other,  not  daring  to 
look  forward,  and  not  feeling  courage  to  plunge  back  in  thought 
into  the  abyss  they  had  passed  through.  The  future  was  a  now 
abyss,  not  less  mysterious  and  terri]>le,  which  they  did  not  ven- 
ture to  fathom.  Jiut  thoy  calmly  enjoyed  the  present,  like  a 
season  of  grace  which  was  granted  them  by  Heaven. 
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The  other  inhabitants  of  the  castle  -vrere  by  no  means  so  tran- 
quil. Amelia  was  furious,  and  no  longer  deigned  even  to  visit 
the  invalid.  She  affected  not  to  speak  to  Albert,  never  turned 
her  eyes  towards  him,  and  never  answered  his  morning  and 
evening  salutation.  And  the  most  provoking  part  of  the  affair 
■was,  that  Albert  did  not  seem  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  her 
vexation. 

The  canoness,  seeing  the  very  evident,  and,  as  it  were,  de- 
clared passion  of  her  nephew  for  the  adventuress,  had  not  a 
moment's  peace.  She  racked  her  brains  to  find  some  means 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  danger  and  scandal,  and  to  this  end 
she  had  long  conferences  with  the  chaplain.  But  the  latter 
did  not  very  earnestly  desire  the  termination  of  such  a  state  of 
things,  lie  had  for  a  long  time  past  been  useless  and  un- 
noticed amidst  the  cares  of  the  family,  but  since  these  new  and 
agitatiug  occurrences,  his  post  had  recovered  a  kind  of  im- 
portance, and  he  could  at  least  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  spying, 
revealing,  warning,  predicting,  consulting — in  a  word,  moving 
the  domestic  interests  at  his  will,  while  he  had  the  air  of  not 
interfering,  and  could  hide  himself  from  the  indignation  of  the 
young  count  behind  the  old  aunt's  petticoats.  Between  them 
both  they  continually  found  new  subjects  of  alarm,  new  motives 
for  precaution,  but  no  means  of  safety.  Every  day  the  good 
Wenceslawa  approached  her  nephew  with  a  decisive  explana- 
tion on  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  and  every  day  a  mocking  smile 
or  a  freezing  look  caused  the  words  to  miscarry.  Every  instant 
she  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  slipping  secretly  into  Con- 
suelo's  chamber,  in  order  to  administer  a  skilful  and  firm  re- 
primand, but  every  instant  Albert,  as  if  warned  by  a  familiaf 
spirit,  came  to  place  himself  upon  the  threshold  of  the  cham- 
]x)r;  and  by  a  single  frown,  like  the  Olympian  Ji.piter,  he 
disarmed  the  anger,  and  froze  the  courage  of  the  divinities  hos- 
tile to  his  beloved  lliou.  Nevertheless  the  canoness  had  seve- 
ral times  engaged  the  invalid  in  conversation;  and  as  the 
moments  when  she  could  enjoy  a  ttte-a-ttte  were  very  rare,  she 
had  profited  by  these  occasions  to  address  some  very  absurd 
rotlcetions  to  her,  which  she  thought  exceedingly  significant. 
But  Consuolo  was  so  far  removed  from  the  ambition  attributed 
to  her,  that  she  understood  nothing  of  it.  Her  astonishment 
and  her  air  of  candour  and  confidence,  imme<liately  disarnKMl 
the  good  canoness,  wh(»,  in  all  her  life,  could  ncn-er  résista  frank 
manner  or  a  cordial  caress.  She  hast«'ned  in  confusion  to  con- 
fess her  defi'at  to  the  chaplain,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was 
passed  in  planning  measures  fi»r  the  morrf>w. 

In  the  meantime,  Albert,  ilivining  this  management  very 
clearly,  and  seeing  that  Consuelo  K'^an  to  be  a.stonishe<l  an«l 
uneasy,  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  it.     One  morning  he  watched 
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Weiiceslawa  as  she  passed,  and  while  she  thought  to  elude 
him  by  surprising  Consuelo  alone  at  that  early  houi',  he  sud- 
denly appeared  just  at  the  moment  when  she  was  putting  her 
hand  to  the  key  in  order  to  enter  the  invalid's  chamber. 

"My  good  aunt,"  said  he,  seizing  her  hand  and  carrying  it 
to  his  lips,  "  I  must  Avhisper  in  your  ear  something  in  which 
you  are  very  much  interested.  It  is  that  the  life  and  health 
of  the  ])erson  who  i-eposes  within,  are  more  precious  to  me  than 
my  OAvn  life  and  my  own  happiness.  I  know  very  well  that 
your  confessor  has  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  with  you  to 
thwart  my  devotion  towards  her,  and  to  destroy  the  eflect  of 
my  cares.  Without  that,  your  noble  heart  would  never  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  endangering,  by  bitter  words  and  un- 
just reproaches,  the  recovery  of  an  invalid  hardly  yet  out  of 
danger.  But  since  the  fanaticism  or  bitterness  of  a  priest  can 
perform  such  prodigies  as  to  transform  the  most  sincere  piety 
and  the  purest  charity  into  blind  cj-uelty,  I  shall  oppose  with 
all  my  power  the  crime  of  which  my  poor  aunt  consents  to  be 
made  the  instrument.  I  shall  vratch  over  my  patient  night 
and  diiy,  and  no  longer  leave  her  for  a  moment;  and  if,  not- 
withstanding my  zeal,  you  succeed  in  carrying  her  away  from 
me,  1  swear  by  all  that  is  most  sacred  to  human  belief,  that  I 
"will  leave  the  house  of  my  fathers  never  to  return.  I  trust 
that  when  you  have  communicated  my  determination  to  the 
chaplain,  he  will  cease  tormenting  you,  and  combating  the 
generous  instincts  of  your  affectionate  heart." 

The  amazed  canoness  could  oidy  reply  to  this  discourse  by 
melting  into  tears.  Albert  had  led  her  to  the  end  of  the  gallery, 
so  that  the  explanation  could  not  be  heard  by  Consuelo.  ISHo 
complained  of  the  threatening  tone  which  Albert  employed, 
and  endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  occasion,  to  show  him  the 
folly  of  his  attachment  towards  a  person  of  such  low  birth  as 
Xina. 

"  Aunt,"  replied  Albert,  smiling,  "  you  forget  that  if  we  arc 
of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Podiebrads,  our  ancestors  wore  kings 
only  through  favour  of  the  peasants  and  revolted  soldiery.  A 
Podiebrad^  therefore,  should  not  pride  himself  on  his  noble 
origin,  but  rather  regard  it  as  an  additional  motive  to  attach 
him  to  the  weak  and  the  poor,  since  it  is  among  them  that 
liis  strength  and  i^ower  have  planted  their  roots,  and  not  so 
long  ago  that  he  can  have  forgotten  it." 

When  AV^enccslawa  related  this  conference  to  the  chaplain, 
he  gave  it  as  his  ojnnion  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
cxaspei'atc  the  young  count  by  remonstrances,  nor  drive  hiia 
to  extremity  by  annoying  liis  protegee. 

"It  is  to  Count  Christian  liimsiîlf  that  you  must  address 
your  representations,"  said  he.  "  Your  excessive  delicacy  has 
too  much  eml>ol(Iened  the  son.  Let  your  wise  remonstrances 
at  length  awaken  the  dis([uietud(':  of  his  father,  that  he  may 
take  decisive  measui'es  with  resjioct  to  this  dangerous  ]ierson.  ' 

"Do  you  suj)|)o.s(',"  replied  the  (•an<»n(\'<s.  "  that  1  havo  net 
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already  done  so?  But  alasl  ray  brother  has  grown  fifteen 
yeajs  older  during  the  fifteen  days  of  Albert's  last  disappear- 
ance. His  mind  is  so  enfeebled  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
make  him  understand  any  suggestion.  He  appears  to  indulge 
in  a  sort  of  passive  resistance  to  the  idea  of  a  new  calamity 
of  this  description,  and  rejoices  like  a  child  at  having  founa 
his  son,  and  at  hearing  him  reason  and  conduct  himself  as  an 
intelligent  mau.  He  believes  him  cured  of  his  malady,  and 
does  not  perceive  that  poor  Albeit  is  a  prey  to  a  new  kind  of 
madness,  more  fatal  than  the  first.  My  brother's  security  in 
this  respect  is  so  great,  and  he  enjoys  it  so  unafiectedly,  that  I 
have  not  yet  found  courage  to  open  his  eyes  completely  as  to 
what  is  passing  around  him.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  disclo- 
sure coming  fi-om  you,  and  accompanied  with  your  reHgious 
exhortatioTis,  woultl  be  listened  to  with  more  resignation,  nave 
a  better  effect,  and  be  less  painful  to  all  parties." 

"  It  is  too  delicate  an  affair,"  replied  the  chaplain,  "  to  be 
undertaken  by  a  poor  priest  like  me.  It  will  come  much 
better  from  a  sister,  and  your  highness  can  soften  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  event,  by  expressions  of  tenderaess  which  I  could 
rot  venture  upon  towards  the  august  head  of  the  lludolstadt 
family." 

These  two  grave  |>ersonages  lost  many  days  in  deciding  upon 
which  should  bell  the  cat.  During  this  period  of  irresolution 
and  apathy,  in  which  habit  also  had  its  snare,  love  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  heart  of  Albert.  Consuelo's  health  was  visibly 
restored,  and  nothing  o  curred  to  disturb  the  progiess  of  an 
intimacy  which  the  watchfulness  of  Argus  could  not  have 
renderea  more  chaste  and  reserved,  than  it  was  simply  through 
true  modesty  and  sincere  love. 

Meantime  the  Baroness  Amelia,  unable  to  sup^wrt  her 
humiliation,  earnestly  entreated  her  father  to  take  her  back  to 
Prague.  Baron  Fredenck,  who  preferreil  a  life  in  the  forest 
to  an  abode  in  the  city,  jjromised  everything  that  she  wished, 
but  put  olf  from  day  to  day  the  annriuncement  and  prepara- 
tions tor  departure.  The  baroness  saw  that  it  was  necessar)' 
to  urge  matters  on  to  suit  her  i>urpose,  and  devised  one  of 
those  ingenious  expedients  in  which  hor  sex  arc  never  want- 
ing. She  had  an  understanding  with  her  waiting-maid — a 
sharp-witted  and  active  young  Frenchwoman — and  one  morn- 
ing, just  as  her  father  was  about  to  set  out  for  the  chase,  she 
l>egm'd  him  to  accompany  her  in  a  carriage  to  the  house  of  a 
la<ly  of  their  arnuaintance,  to  whom  she  had  for  a  long  timo 
owed  a  visit,  llie  baron  had  some»  <lirticulty  in  giving  up  his 
gun  and  his  powder-horn  to  change  his  dress  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  dav,  but  lie  flattered  himself  that  this  condebcen- 
sion  would  render  Amelia  less  e.xaoting,  and  that  the  amuse- 
ment of  tin-  drive  wouhl  dissipate  her  ill-humour,  and  «-nablo 
her  to  pass  a  few  more  days  at  the  Castle  of  the  Uiants  with- 
out mummring.  When  the  g«K)«l  man  ha«l  obtainetl  a  resjiite  of 
a  week  he  fauciwl  h<t  had  secured  the  iiideiiendeneo  of  Ins  life; 
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his  forethought  extended  no  further.  He  therefore  resigned 
himself  to  the  necessity  of  sending  Sapphire  and  Panther  to  the 
kennel,  while  Attila,  the  hawk,  turned  upon  its  perch  with  a 
discontented  and  mutinous  air,  Avhich  forced  a  heavy  sigh  from 
its  master. 

The  haron  at  last  seated  himself  in  the  caniage  with  his 
daughter,  and  in  three  revolutions  of  the  wheel  was  fast  asleep. 
The  coachman  then  received  orders  from  Amelia  to  drive  to 
the  nearest  post-house.  They  arrived  there  after  two  hours  of 
a  rapid  journey;  and  when  the  baron  opened  his  eyes,  he  found 
post-horses  in  his  carriage,  and  everything  ready  to  set  out  on 
the  road  to  Prague. 

"What  means  this?"  exclaimed  the  baron;  "where  are  we, 
and  whither  are  we  going  ?  Am.elia,  my  dear  child,  what  folly 
is  this  ?  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  caprice,  or  rather  this  plea- 
santry with  which  you  amuse  yourself?'"' 

To  all  her  father's  questions  the  young  baroness  only  replied 
by  repeated  bursts  of  laughter,  and  by  childish  caresses.  At 
length  when  she  saw  the  postillion  mounted,  and  the  carriage 
roll  lightly  along  the  highway,  she  assumed  a  serious  air,  and 
in  a  very  decided  tone  spoke  as  follows:  "My  dear  papa,  do 
not  be  uneasy;  all  our  luggage  is  carefully  packed.  The  car- 
riage trunks  are  filled  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  our  journey. 
'I'here  is  nothing  left  at  the  Castle  of  the  Giants,  except  your 
dogs  and  guns,  which  will  be  of  no  use  at  pj-ague;  and  besides 
you  can  have  them  whenever  you  wish  to  send  for  them.  A 
letter  will  be  handed  to  uncle  Christian  at  breakfast,  which  is  so 
expressed,  as  to  make  him  see  the  necessity  of  our  departure, 
without  unnecessarily  grieving  him,  or  making  him  angiy 
either  with  you  or  me.  I  must  now  humbly  beg  your  pardon  for 
having  deceived  you,  but  it  is  nearly  a  month  since  you  con- 
sented to  what  I  at  this  moment  execute.  I  do  not  oppose  your 
wishes  therefore  in  returning  to  Prague  ;  I  merely  chose  a  time 
when  you  did  not  contemplate  it,  and  I  v.'ould  wager  that,  after 
all,  you  are  delighted  to  be  freed  from  the  annoyance  which  the 
quickest  preparations  for  departure  entail.  My  position  became 
intolerable,  and  you  did  not  perceive  it.  Kiss  me,  dear  papa, 
and  do  not  frighten  mo  with  those  angry  looks  of  yours." 

In  thus  speaking,  Amelia,  as  well  as  her  attendant,  stifled  a 

fjreat  inclination  to  laugh,  for  the  baron  never  had  an  angry 
ook  for  anv  one,  much  less  for  his  cherished  daughter.  He 
only  rolled  his  great  bewildered  eyes,  a  little  stupihed  it  must 
be  confessed  by  surprise.  If  ho  experienced  any  annoyance  at 
seeing  himself  fooled  in  such  wise,  and  any  real  vexation  at 
leaving  his  brotlier  and  sister  witiiout  bidding  them  adieu,  he 
was  80  astonished  at  the  turn  things  had  takeii,  that  his  uneasi- 
ness changed  into  admiration  ot"  his  daughter's  tact,  and  he 
could  only  exclaim — 

"  lint  how  could  yf)U  arrange  everything,  so  that  I  lu'ulnot 
the  least  suspicion  ?  Faith,  1  little  thouglit  when  I  took  djruiy 
boots,  and  sent  my  horse  bjick  to  the  .stable,  that  i  wiis  olV  Ibr 
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Prague,  and  that  I  should  not  dine  to-day  witli  my  brother. 
It  is  a  strange  adventure,  and  nobody  ^vill  believe  me  ^vhen  I 
tell  it.  But  where  have  you  put  my  travellinc,'  cap,  Amelia? 
who  could  sleep  in  a  can-iage  with  this  hat  glued  to  one's  ears  ?" 

"  Here  it  is,  dear  papa,"  said  the  merry  girl,  presenting  him 
vith  his  fur  cap,  which  he  instantly  placed  on  his  head  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction. 

"But  my  bottle?  you  have  certainly  forgotten  it,  you  little 
wicked  one." 

"Oh:  certainly  not,"  she  exclaimed,  handing  him  a  large 
crystal  flask,  covered  ^vith  Russia  leather  and  mounted  with 
silver.  "  I  filled  it  myself  with  the  best  Hungary  wine  from 
my  aunt's  cellar.  But  you  had  better  taste  it  yourself;  I 
know  it  is  the  description  you  prefer." 

"And  my  pipe  and  pouch  of  TurVish  tobacco?" 

"  Nothing  is  forgotten,"  said  Amelia's  maid;  "his  excellency 
the  baron  will  find  everything  packed  in  the  can-iage.  Nothing 
has  been  omitted  to  enable  him  to  pass  the  journey  agreeably." 

"^Vell  done!"  said  the  baron,  filling  his  pipe,  "  but  that  does 
not  clear  you  of  all  culpability  in  this  matter,  my  dear  AUielia. 
You  will  render  your  father  ridiculous,  and  make  him  the  laugh- 
ingstock of  every  one." 

•*  Dear  papa,  it  is  I  who  seem  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  when  I  apparently  refuse  to  marry  an  amiable  cousin, 
who  does  not  even  deign  to  look  at  me,  and  who,  under  my  very 
eyes,  pays  assiduous  court  to  my  music  mistiess.  I  have  suf- 
fered this  humiliation  long  enough,  and  I  do  not  think  there  are 
many  girls  of  my  rank,  my  age,  and  my  appearance,  who  would 
not  Have  resented  it  more  seriously.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain, 
that  there  are  girls  who  would  not  have  enduied  what  I  have 
dono  for  the  last  eighteen  months;  but,  on  the  contrary,  would 
have  put  an  end  to  tlio  farce  by  running  off  with  themselves,  if 
they  had  failed  in  procuring  a  partner  in  their  flight.  For  my 
part  I  am  satisfied  to  run  ott"  with  my  father;  it  is  a  more  novel 
as  well  as  more  proper  step.     AVhat  think  you,  dear  papa?" 

"  Why,  I  think  the  devil's  in  you,"  replied  the  baron,  kissing 
his  daughter  ;  and  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  journey  gaily,  drink- 
ing, eating,  and  smoking  by  turns,  without  ni;iking  any  farther 
comj^laint,  or  expressing  any  farther  astonishment. 

This  ev(»nt  did  not  produce  the  sensation  in  that  family  at 
the  Castle  of  the  Giiuits  which  the  little  baroness  had  flattered 
hf-rsclf  it  would  do.  To  begin  with  Count  Albert,  Iw.  might 
have  passed  a  week  without  noticing  the  absence  of  the  young 
l)ar(»n«'ss,  an«l  when  tin»  oanoness  informed  him  of  it,  he  merely 
remarked:  "This  is  the  only  clever  thing  which  the  clever 
Amelia  has  done  since  she  set  foot  here.  As  to  my  good  uncle, 
I  hope  ho  will  soon  return  to  us." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  old  Count  (  'hristian,  "  I  regret  tho  de- 
parture oi  my  brother,  because  at  my  i\'.:o  one  reckons  by  weeks 
an<l  days.  NVhat  is  not  long  for  you,  Albert,  is  an  eternity  for 
me,  and  I  .':m  not  so  certain  ns  yoii  :\vv  of  «eiing  my  pea<'oful 
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and  easj'^-tempered  Frederick  again.  Well,  it  is  all  Amelia's 
doings,"  added  he,  smiling  as  he  threw  aside  the  saucy  yet  ca- 
joling letter  of  the  young  baroness.  "  Women's  spite  pardons 
not.  You  were  not  fonmed  for  each  other,  my  children,  and 
my  pleasant  di-eams  have  vanished." 

While  thus  speaking,  the  old  Count  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
countenance  of  his  son  with  a  sort  of  melanchoh'-  satisfaction, 
as  if  anticipating  some  indication  of  regret;  but  he  found  none, 
and  Albert,  tenderly  pressing  his  arm,  made  him  understand 
that  he  thanked  hiin  for  relinquishing  a  project  so  contraiy  to 
his  inclination. 

"God's  will  be  done,"  ejaculated  the  old  man,  "and  may 
your  heart,  my  son,  be  free.  You  are  now  well,  happy,  and 
contented  amongst  us.  I  can  now  die  in  peace,  and  a  father's 
love  will  comfort  you  after  om*  final  separation." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  separation,  dear  father,"  exclaimed  the 
voung  count,  his  eyes  suddenly  filling  with  tears;  "I  cannot 
bear  the  idea." 

The  canoness,  who  began  to  be  affected,  received  at  this 
moment  a  significant  glance  from  the  chaplain,  who  imme- 
diately rose,  and  with  feigned  discretion  left  the  room.  This 
was  the  signal  and  the  order.  She  thought,  not  without  re- 
gret and  apprehension,  that  the  moment  was  at  length  come 
when  she  must  speak,  and  closing  her  eyes  like  a  person  about 
to  leap  from  the  window  of  a  house  on  fire,  she  thus  began — 
stammering  and  becoming  paler  than  usual: — 

"  Certainly  Albert  loves  his  father  tenderly,  and  would  not 
willingly  inflict  on  him  a  mortal  blow." 

Albert  raised  his  head,  and  gazed  at  his  aunt  with  such  a 
keen  and  penetrating  look  that  she  could  not  utter  another  word. 
The  old  count  appeared  not  to  have  heard  this  strange  obser- 
vation, and  in  the  silence  which  followed,  poor  Wenceslawa 
remained  trembling  beneath  her  nephew's  glance,  like  a  par- 
tridge fascinated  before  the  pointer. 

But  Count  Christian,  rousing  from  his  reverie  after  a  few 
minutes,  replied  to  his  sister  as  if  she  had  continued  to  speak, 
or  as  if  he  had  read  in  her  mind  the  revelations  she  was  about 
to  make. 

"  Dear  sister,"  said  he,  "  if  I  may  give  you  an  advice,  it  is 
not  to  torment  yourself  with  things  which  you  do  not  under- 
stand. You  have  never  known  what  it  was  to  love,  and  the 
austere  rules  of  a  canoness  arc  not  those  which  befit  a  young 
man." 

"  Good  God  I"  murmured  the  astonished  canoness.  "  Either 
my  brother  does  not  understand  mo,  or  his  reason  and  piety 
are  about  to  desert  him.  Is  it  ])ossible  that  in  his  weakness  he 
would  encourage  or  treat  lightly " 

"How?  aunt:"  interrupt(Ml  AlbiMt,  in  a  firm  tone,  and  with 
a  stern  countenance.  "  iSpeak  out,  since  you  are  forced  to  it. 
]''xplain  yourself  clearly;  there  must  be  an  end  to  this  con- 
Rtruint — we  must  understand  each  other." 
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''No,  sister;  you  need  not  speak,"  replied  the  count;  "you 
li.ive  nothing  new  to  tell  mo.     I  understand  perfectly  well, 
■ -ithout  having  seemed  to  do  so,  what  has  been  going  on  for 
me  time  past.     The  period  is  not  yet  come  to  explain  our- 
Ives  on  that  subject;  when  it  does,  I  shall  knoAv  how  to  act." 
He  began  immediately  to  speak  on  other  subjects,  and  left 
le  canoness  astonished,  and  Albert  hesitating  and  troubled. 
•Vhen  the  chaplain  was  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
head  of  the  family  received  the  counsel  which  ho  had  indirectly 
i:iv(»n  him,   he   was   seized  with  terror.      Count   Christian, 
although  seemingly  irresolute  and  indolent,  had  never  been  a 
A-eak  man,  and  sometimes  surprised  those  who  knew  him,  by 
iddenly  arousing  himself  fi'om  a  kind  of  somnolency,  andact- 
ig  with  energy  and  wisdom.     The  priest  was  afraid  of  having 
me  too  far,  and  of  being repiimanded.    He  commenced  there- 
iure  to  undo  his  work  very  quickly,  and  persuaded  the  canoness 
not  to  interfere  furthei*.  A  fortnight  glided  away  in  this  manner 
without  anything  suggesting  to  Consuelo  that  she  was  a  sub- 
ject of  anxiety  to  the  family.     Albert  continued  his  attentions, 
and  announced  the  departure  of  Amelia  as  a  short  absence, 
but  did  not  sulier  her  to  suspect  the  cause.    She  began  to  leave 
her  apartment;  and  the  first  time  she  walked  in  the  garden, 
the  old  Christian  supported  the  tottering  steps  of  the  invalid 
on  his  weak  and  trembling  arm. 

CtLVPTEU  LII. 

It  was  indeed  a  happy  day  for  Albert  when  ho  saw  her  whom 
he  had  restored  to  life,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  father,  and 
offer  hiîn  her  hand  in  the  presence  of  his  family,  saying,  with 
an  ineffable  smile,  "  This  is  he  who  'Saved  me,  and  tended 
me  as  if  I  had  been  his  sister." 

But  this  day,  which  was  tlie  climax  of  his  happiness,  changed 
suddenly,  and  more  than  he  could  have  anticipated,  his  relations 
with  Consuelo.  Henceforth,  the  formalities  of  the  family  circle 
l)recluded  her  being  often  alone  with  him.  Tho  old  count,  who 
appeared  to  have  even  a  greater  regard  for  her  than  before  her 
illness,  bestowed  the  utmost  care  upon  her,  with  a  kind  of 
paternal  gallantly  which  she  felt  deeply.  The  canoness  ob- 
served a  prudent  silence,  but  neverthel«>s.s  ma<lc  it  a  point  to 
watch  over  all  her  movements,  and  to  fonn  a  third  party  in  all 
her  interviews  with  Albert.  At  length,  as  the  latter  gave  no 
indication  of  returning  mental  alienation,  they  determined  to 
liave  the  pleasure  of  receiving,  and  even  inviting,  relations  and 
neighbours  long  ni'glected.  They  exhibited  a  kind  of  simple 
and  tender  o.st<-ntation  in  showing  how  polite  and  sociable  the 
young  Count  Uudolstadt  had  become,  and  Consuelo  seemeil 
to  exact  fron\  iiim,  l)y  her  looks  and  example,  the  fulfilment  of 
the- wishes  of  his  relations,  in  exercising  the  duties  of  a  hospi- 
table host,  and  displaying  the  manners  of  a  man  of  the  world. 

This  sudden  transformation  cost  him  a  good  deal:  he  sub- 
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niitted  to  it,  however,  to  please  her  he  loved,  but  he  would 
have  heeu  better  satisfied  with  longer  conversations  and  a  less 
interrupted  intercourse  with  her.  He  patiently  endured  whole 
days  ot'  constraint  and  annoj^ance,  in  order  to  obtain  in  the 
evening  a  word  of  encouragement  or  gratitude.  But  when  the 
canouess  came,  like  an  unwelcome  spectre,  and  placed  herself 
between  them,  he  felt  his  soul  troubled  and  his  strength  aban- 
don him.  He  passed  nights  of  torment,  and  often  approached 
the  cistern,  which  remained  clear  and  pellucid  since  the  day  he 
had  ascended  from  it,  bearing  Consuelo  in  his  arms.  Plunged  in 
mournful  reverie,  he  almost  cursed  the  oath  which  bound  him 
never  to  return  to  his  hermitage.  He  was  terrified  to  feel 
himself  thus  unhappy,  and  not  to  have  the  power  of  burying 
his  grief  in  his  subterranean  retreat. 

The  change  in  his  features  after  this  sleeplessness,  and  the 
transitory  but  gradually  more  frequent  return  of  his  gloomy 
and  distracted  air,  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  observation  of 
his  relatives  and  his  friend;  but  the  latter  found  means  to 
disperse  these  clouds  and  regain  her  empire  over  him  whenever 
it  was  threatened.  She  commenced  to  sing,  and  immediately  the 
young  count,  charmed  or  subdued,  was  consoled  by  tears,  or 
animated  with  new  enthusiasm.  This  was  an  infallible  remedy  ; 
and  when  he  was  able  to  address  a  few  words  to  her  in  private, 
"  Consuelo,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  know  the  paths  to  my  soul; 
you  possess  the  power  refused  to  the  common  herd,  and  possess 
it  more  than  any  other  being  in  this  world.  You  speak  in 
language  divine;  you  know  how  to  express  the  most  sublime 
emotions,  and  communicate  the  impulses  of  your  own  inspired 
soul.  Sing  always  when  you  see  me  downcast  :  the  words  of 
your  songs  have  but  little  sense  for  me,  they  are  but  the  theme, 
the  imperfect  indication  on  wdiich  the  music  turns  and  is  deve- 
loped. I  hardly  hear  them:  what  alone  I  hear,  and  what 
I)enetrates  into  my  very  soul,  is  your  voice,  your  accent,  your 
inspiration.  Music  expresses  all  that  the  mind  dreams  and 
foresees  of  mystery  and  grandeur.  It  is  the  manifestation  of 
a  higher  order  of  ideas  and  sentiments  than  any  to  which 
Imman  speech  can  give  expression.  It  is  the  revelation  of 
the  infinite  ;  and  when  you  sing,  I  only  belong  to  humanity 
in  so  far  as  humanity  has  drunk  in  what  is  divine  and 
eternal  in  the  bosom  of  the  Creator.  All  that  your  lips  refuse 
of  consolation  and  support  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  life — all 
that  social  tyranny  forbids  your  heart  to  reveal — your  songs 
convey  to  me  a  hundredfold.  You  tiien  respond  to  me  with 
your  whole  soul,  and  my  soul  replies  to  yours  in  hope  andfeai", 
in  transports  of  enthusiasm  and  i-apture." 

Sometimes  Albert  spoke  thus,  in  Spanish,  to  Consuelo  in 
presence  of  his  family  ;  but  the  evident  annoyance  which  the 
canouess  experienced,  as  well  as  a.  sense  of  propriety,  prevented 
the  ycnmg  girl  from  replying.  At  length  one  day  when  they 
were  alone  in  the  garden,  and  he  again  spoke  of  the  pleasure 
lu;  felt  in  hearinir  her  siu^:: — 
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"  Since  music  is  a  hmgaaste  more  complete  xiud  more  per- 
suasive than  that  of  words,"  said  she,  "why  doyou  not  speak 
thus  to 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Consuelo,"  s;ndthe  young  count, 


suii^ns 

"Do  not  endeavour  to  deceive  me,"'  she  replied;  "I  never 
bat  once  heard  sounds  divinely  human  drawn  from  the  violin, 
and  it  was  by  you,  Albert,  in  the  grotto  of  the  Schi-eckenstein. 
I  heard  you  that  day  before  you  saw  me;  I  discovered  your 
secret  ;  but  you  mustVoi-givc  me,  and  allow  me  again  to  hear 
that  delightful  air,  of  which  I  recollect  a  few  bars,  and  which 
revealed  to  me  beauties  in  music,  to  which  I  was  previously  a 
stranger." 

Consuelo  sang  in  a  low  tone  a  few  phrases  which  she  recol- 
lected indistinctly,  but  which  Albert  immediately  recognised. 

"  It  is  a  popular  hymn,"  said  he,  "  on  some  llussite  words. 
The  words  are  by  my  ancestor,  Hyncko  Podiebrad,  the  son  of 
King  George,  and  one  of  the  poets  of  the  country.  We  have 
an  immense  num]>er  of  admirable  poems  by  Streye,  Simon 
Lomnicky,  and  many  others,  which  are  prohibited  by  the 
police.  These  religious  and  national  songs,  set  to  music  by  the 
unknou'u  geniuses  of  Bohemia,  are  not  all  preserved  in  the 
memory  of  her  inhabitants.  The  people  retain  some  of  them 
however,  and  Zdenko,  who  has  an  extraordinary  memory  and 
an  excellent  taste  for  music,  knows  a  great  many,  which  1  have 
collected  and  arranged.  They  are  very  beautiful,  and  you 
will  have  pleasure  in  learning  them.  But  I  can  only  let  you 
hear  them  in  my  hermitage;  my  violin,  with  all  my  music,  is 
there.  I  have  there  precious  manuscripts,  collections  of  ancient 
Catholic  and  Protestant  authors.  I  will  wager  that  you  do 
not  know  cither  Josquin,  many  of  whoso  themes  Luther  has 
transmitted  to  us  in  his  chr)rus»^  iior  the  vounger  Claude,  nor 
Arca<lelt,  nor  Oeorgc  Khaw,  nor  Benoit  1)ucis,  nor  John  do 
Weiss.  Would  not  this  curious  îesearch  induce  you,  dear 
Consuelo,  to  pay  another  visit  to  my  grotto,  from  which  I  have 
been  exiled  so  long  a  time,*and  to  visit  my  church,  which  you 
have  not  yet  seen?" 

This  proposal,  although  it  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  young 
artiste,  was  tremblingly  listened  to.  This  frightful  grotto  re- 
called recolh'ctions  which  she  could  not  think  of  without  a 
sluuMer,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  confidence  she  placed  in  him, 
the  idea  of  returning  there  alone  with  Albert  caused  a  painful 
emotion,  which  he  quickly  i)erceived. 

*'  You  dislik(»  the  idea  of  tins  pilgrimage,"  said  he,  "M'hicli 
nevcrtiielcss  you  piomised  to  renew  :  Kt  us  speak  of  it  no  more. 
Faithful  to  my  oath,  I  shall  never  undertake  it  without  von." 

"  You  remind  me  of  mine,  Albert,"  she  replied,  "and  1  shall 
fulfd  it  as  soon  as  you  ask  it;  but,  my  dear  doctor,  you  forget 
that  I  have  not  yet  the  necessary  strength.  Would  you  uot 
lirst  permit  me  to  toe  this  curious  music,  and  hear  this  ad- 
miraitle  artist,  who  plays  on  the  vi<»iitnnu'h  bettor  tlian  1  sing?" 
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"  I  know  not  if  you  jest,  dear  sister,  but  this  I  know,  that 
you  shall  hear  nie  nowhere  but  in  my  grotto.  It  was  there  I 
first  tried  to  make  my  violin  express  the  feelincfs  of  my  heart; 
for,  although  I  had  for  many  years  a  brilliant  and  frivolous 
professor,  largely  paid  by  my  father,  I  did  not  understand  it. 
It  was  there  I  learned  what  true  music  is,  and  what  a  sacri- 
legious mockery  is  substituted  for  it  by  the  greater  portion  of 
mankind.  For  my  own  part,  I  declare  that  I  could  not  draw 
a  sound  from  my  violin  if  mj  spirit  were  not  bowed  before  the 
divinity.  "Were  I  even  to  see  you  unmoved  beside  me,  attentive 
merely  to  the  composition  of'  the  pieces  I  play,  and  curious 
to  scrutinize  my  talent,  I  doubt  not  that  I  would  play  so  ill 
that  you  would  soon  weary  of  listening  to  me.  I  have  never, 
since  I  knew  how  to  use  it,  touched  the  instrument  consecrated 
by  me  to  the  praise  of  God  or  to  the  expression  of  my  ardent 
prayers,  without  feeling  myself  transported  into  an  ideal  world, 
and  without  obeying  a  sort  of  mysterious  inspiration  not  always 
under  my  control." 

"  I  am  not  unworthy,"  replied  Consuelo,  deeply  impressed, 
and  all  attention,  "  to  comprehend  your  feelings  with  regard 
to  music.  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  join  your  prayer  with  a 
soul  so  fervent  and  collected  that  my  presence  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  your  inspiration.  Ah,  my  dear  Albert,  why  cannot 
my  master  Porpora  hear  what  you  say  of  the  heavenly  art? 
He  would  throw  himself  at  your  feet.  Nevertheless,  this  great 
artist  himself  is  less  severe  in  his  views  on  this  subject  than 
you  are.  He  thinks  the  singer  and  the  virtuoso  should  draw 
their  inspiration  from  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  their 
auditory. 

"  It  is  perhaps  because  Porpora  confounds,  in  music,  religious 
sentiment  with  human  thought,  and  that  he  looks  upon  sacred 
music  with  the  eyes  of  a  Catholic.  If  I  wore  in  his  place  I 
Avould  reason  as  he  does.  If  I  were  in  a  communion  of  faith 
and  sympathy  with  a  people  professing  the  same  worship  as 
myself,  I  would  seek  in  contact  A^ith  these  souls,  animated 
with  a  like  religious  sentiment,  thé  inspiration  which  heretofore 
I  have  been  forced  to  coui-t  in  solitude,  and  which  consequently 
I  have  hitherto  imperfectly  realised.  If  ever  I  have  the  plea- 
sure of  mingling  the  tones  of  my  violin  with  those  of  your 
divine  voice,  Consuelo,  doubtless  I  would  ascend  higher  than 
I  have  ever  done,  and  my  prayer  would  be  more  worthy  of  the 
Deity.  But  do  not  forget,  dear  child,  that  up  to  this  day  my 
opinions  have  been  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
surroundi^d  mo,  and  that  those  whom  they  failed  to  shock, 
would  have  turned  them  into  ridicule.  This  is  why  I  have 
hidden,  as  a  secret  between  God,  ]wor  Zdenko,  and  myself,  the 
hum1>lo  gift  which  I  possess.  My  father  likes  music,  and  would 
have  this  instrument,  which  is  siici'cd  to  me  as  the  cymbals  of 
the  Elusinian  mysteries,  conduc(3  to  his  amusement.  What 
would  become  of  me  if  they  were  to  ask  me  to  accompany  a 
cavatina  for  Amelia?  and  what  would  bo  my  father's  feelings 
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if  I  were  to  pliiy  one  of  those  old  Hussite  airs  which  have  sent 
so  many  Bohemians  into  the  mines  or  to  the  scatfold?  or  a 
more  modem  hymn  of  our  Lutheran  ancestors,  from  ^^hom  he 
blushes  to  have  descended  ?  Alas!  Consuelo,  I  know  nothing 
more  modem.  There  are,  no  doubt,  admirable  things  of  a  later 
date.  From  what  you  tell  me  of  Handel  and  the  other  great 
masters  from  whose  works  you  have  been  instructed,  their  music 
would  seem  to  me  superior  in  many  respects  to  that  which  I 
am  about  to  teach  you.  But  to  know  and  learn  this  music,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  put  myself  in  relation  vrith.  another 
musical  world,  and  it  is  with  you  alone  that  I  can  resolve  to 
do  so — \\'ith  you  alone  I  can  seek  the  despised  or  neglected 
treasures  which  you  are  about  to  bestow  on  me  in  overflow- 
ing measure." 

"  And  I,"  said  Consuelo,  smiling,  "  think  I  shall  not  under- 
take the  charge  of  this  education.  What  I  heard  in  the  grotto 
was  so  beautiful,  so  grand,  so  incomparable,  that  I  should  fear  in 
doing  so.  only  to  muddy  a  spring  of  crystal.  OhI;All>ert,  I 
see  plainly  that  you  know  more  of  music  than  I  do.  And  now 
what  ^nll  you  say  to  the  profane  music  of  which  1  am  forced  to 
be  a  professor?  I  fear  to  discover  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other, 
that  I  have  hitherto  been  beneath  my  mission,  and  guilty  of 
equal  ignorance  and  frivolity." 

"Far  from  thinking  so,  Consuelo.  I  look  upon  your  profes- 
sion as  sacred:  and  as  it  is  the  loftiest  which  a  woman  can 
embrace,  so  is  vour  soul  the  most  worthv  to  hll  such  an 
office." 

"Stay!  —  stay! — dear  count,"  replied  Consuelo,  smiling, 
"From  my  often  speaking  to  you  of  the  convent  where  I  learned 
music,  and  the  church  where  I  sung  the  praises  of  God,  you 
conclude  that  1  was  de5tine<i  to  the  service  of  the  altar,  or  the 
modest  t»'achings  of  the  cloister.  But  if  I  should  inform  you 
that  the  zingarella,  faithful  to  her  origin,  was  from  infancy  the 
sport  of  circumstances,  and  that  her  education  was  at  once  a 
mixture  of  religious  and  profane,  to  which  her  ^dll  was  equally 
inclined,  cai-eless  whether  it  were  in  the  monasterv  or  the 
theatre—?" 

"  Certain  that  God  has  placed  his  seal  on  your  forehead  and 
devoted  you  to  holiness  from  your  mother's  womb,  I  should 
not  trouble  myself  about  these  things,  but  retain  the  con- 
viction that  you  would  bo  as  pure  in  the  theatre  as  in  the 
cloister." 

"  NVhat!  would  not  your  strict  ideas  of  morality  be  shocked 
at  being  brought  in  contact  with  an  actress?" 

"  In  the  dawn  of  religion,"  said  he,  "  the  theatre  and  the 
t<Mnpl(;  were  one  and  the  same  sanctuary.  In  the  purity  of 
their  primitive  ideas,  religious  M'or^hip  t<^>ok  the  form  of  jwpular 
shows.  The  arts  hav»»  their  birth  at  the  f<K)t  of  the  altar:  the 
dance  itself,  that  art  now  consecrat<<l  to  ideas  of  impure  vo- 
luptuoufsiiess,  was  the  music  of  the  senses  in  the  festivals  of 
the  gods.     Alusic  and  poetry  were  the  highest  expressions  of 
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fîiith,  and  a  woman  endowed  with  genius  and  Leauty  was  at 
once  a  sibyl  and  priestess.  To  these  severely  grand  forms  of 
the  past,  absurd  and  culpable  distinctions  succeeded.  Religion 
proscribed  beauty  from  its  festivals,  and  woman  from  its 
solemnities.  Instead  of  ennobling  and  directing  love,  it  ba- 
nished and  condemned  it.  Beauty,  woman,  love,  cannot  lose 
their  empire.  Men  have  raised  for  themselves  other  temples 
which  they  call  theatres,  and  where  no  other  god  presides.  Is  it 
your  fault,  Consuelo,  if  they  have  become  dens  of  corruption? 
Nature,  who  perfects  her  prodigies  without  troubling  herself  as 
to  how  men  may  receive  them,  has  formed  you  to  shine  among 
your  sex,  and  to  shed  over  the  world  the  treasures  of  your 
power  and  genius.  The  cloister  and  the  tomb  are  synonymous  : 
you  cannot,  without  morally  committing  suicide,  bury  the  gifts 
of  providence.  You  were  obliged  to  wing  your  flight  to  a 
freer  atmosphere.  Energy  is  the  condition  of  certain  natures; 
an  irresistible  impulse  impels  them;  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Deity  in  this  respect  are  so  decided,  that  he  takes  away  the 
faculties  which  he  has  bestowed,  so  soon  as  they  are  neglected. 
The  artist  perishes  and  becomes  extinct  in  obscurity,  just  as  the 
thinker  wanders  and  pines  in  solitude,  and  just  as  all  human 
intellect  is  deteriorated,  and  weakened,  and  enervated,  by  in- 
action and  isolation.  Repair  to  the  theatre,  Consuelo,  if  you 
please,  and  submit  with  resignation  to  the  apparent  degrada- 
tion, as  the  representative  for  the  moment  of  a  soul  destined  to 
suffer,  of  a  lofty  mind  which  vainly  seeks  for  sympathy  in 
the  world  around  us,  but  which  is  forced  to  abjure  a  melan- 
choly that  is  not  the  element  of  its  life,  and  out  of  which  the 
breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit  imjieriously  expels  it." 

Albert  continued  to  speak  in  this  strain  for  a  considerable 
time  with  great  animation,  hurrying  Consuelo  on  to  the  re- 
Ci^-sses  of  his  retreat.  He  had  little  difficulty  in  communicating 
to  her  his  o^^'n  enthusiasm  for  art,  or  in  niaking  her  forget  her 
lirst  feeling  of  repugnance  to  re-enter  the  grotto.  AVhen  she 
saw  that  he  anxiously  desired  it,  she  began  to  entertain  a  wish 
for  this  interview,  in  order  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  ideas  which  this  ardent  yet  timid  man  dared  to  express 
before  her  so  boldly.  These  ideas  were  new  to  Consuelo,  and 
perhaj)s  they  were  entirely  so  in  the  mouth  of  a  person  of 
noble  rank  of  that  time  and  country.  They  only  struck  her, 
however,  as  the  bold  and  frank  expression  of  sentiments 
which  she  herself  had  frequently  experienced  iii  all  their  force. 
iJevout,  and  an  actress,  she  every  day  hoard  the  canoness  and 
the  chaplain  unceasingly  condemn  her  brethren  of  the  stage. 
In  seeing  herself  restored  to  her  proper  sphere  by  a  serious 
and  relb'cting  man,  she  fr'lt  her  heart  throb  and  her  bosom 
swell  with  exultation,  as  if  she  liad  been  cari'icd  up  int(>  a  more 
elevated  and  more  congenial  \\\\\  Her  eyes  were  moistened 
with  tears  and  hei-  checks  glowed  with  a  pure  and  holy  emo- 
tion, when  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  slie  perceived  the  canoness, 
who  was  s(  eking  her. 
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dear  priestess,"  said  All^ert,  pressing  her  arm  against 
st,  "  will  you  not  come  to  pray  in  my  chiirch?*' 


"Ah: 
his  breast, 

"Yes,  certainly  I  shall  go,"  she  replied. 

"AndAvhen?"' 

"  Whenever  you  wish.  Do  you  think  I  am  able  yet  to  un- 
dertake this  new  exploit?" 

"Yes;  because  we  shall  go  to  the  Schreckenstein  in  broad 
daylight  and  by  a  less  dangerous  route  than  the  well.  Do  you 
feel  sufficient  courage  to  rise  before  the  daA\Ti  and  to  escape 
tlirough  the  gates  as  soon  as  they  are  opened?  I  shall  be  in 
this  underwood  which  you  see  at  the  side  of  the  hill  there, 
by  the  stone  cross,  and  shall  seiTe  as  your  guide." 

"  Very  well,  I  promise,"  replied  Consuelo,  not  without  a 
slight  palpitation  of  heart. 

"  It  appears  rather  cool  this  evening  for  so  long  a  walk — 
does  it  not?"  asked  the  canoness,  accosting  them  in  her  calm 
yet  searching  manner. 

.  Albert  made  no  reply.  He  could  not  dissemble.  Consu*^lo, 
who  did  not  experience  equal  emotion,  passed  her  other  arm 
within  that  of  the  canoness,  and  kissed  her  neck.  AVences- 
lawa  vainly  pretended  indifierence,  but  in  spite  of  herself  she 
submitted  to  the  ascendancy  of  this  devout  and  aifectionate 
spirit.  She  sighed,  and  on  entering  the  castle  proceeded  to"  put 
up  a  prayer  for  her  conversion. 
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Many  days  passed  away  however  ^nthout  Albert's  wish  being 
accomplished.  It  was  in  vain  that  Consuelo  rose  before  the  dawn 
and  passed  the  drawbridge;  she  always  found  his  aunt  or  the 
chaplain  wandering  on  the  esplanade,  and  from  thence  recon- 
noitring all  the  open  country  which  she  must  traverse  in  ordei- 
to  gain  the  copsewood  on  the  hill.  She  determined  to  walk 
alone  within  range  of  their  observation,  and  give  up  the  pro- 
.)(.'ct  of  joining  Albert,  who,  from  his  green  and  wooded  retreat, 
recognised  tne  enemy  on  the  look-out,  took  a  long  walk 
in  the  forest  glades,  and  re-entered  the  castle  without  being 
perceived. 

"  You  have  had  an  oppf;rtunity  of  enjoying  an  early  walk, 
Signora  Porporina,"  said  the  canoness  at  breakfast.  "  AVt^re 
you  not  afraid  that  the  dampness  of  the  morning  might  bo  in- 
jurious to  y«»ur  health  ?" 

"  It  was  I,  aunt,  who  a^lvised  the  signera  to  breatho  th<* 
freshness  of  the  morning  air;  and  1  ihink  these  walks  will  do 
very  useful  to  her." 

"  1  should  havo  thought  that,  fur  a  person  who  devotes  her- 
self to  the  cultivation  ot"  the  voice,"  said  the  canoness,  with  ;i 
little  alVectation,  "our  mornings  Jiro  somewhat  f"ggy.  But  if 
it  is  under  your  directions " 

"  llivo  coutidenco  in  All>crt,"  inU'rruptvd  Count  Christianj 
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"  he  has  proved  himself  as  good  a  physician  as  he  is  a  good  son 
and  a  faithful  friend."  ^ 

'i'he  dissimulation  to  which  Consuelo  was  forced  to  yield  with 
blushes,  was  very  painful  to  her.  She  complained  gently  to 
Albert  Avhen  she  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him  in 
private,  and  begged  him  to  renounce  his  project,  at  least  until 
his  aunt's  vigilance  should  be  foiled.  Albert  consented,  but 
entreated  her  to  continue  her  walks  in  the  environs  of  the  park, 
so  that  he  might  join  her  whenever  an  opportunity  presented 
itself. 

Consuelo  would  gladly  have  been  excused,  although  she 
liked  walking,  and  felt  how  necessary  to  her  convalescence  it 
was,  to  enjoy  exercise  for  some  time  every  day,  free  from  the 
i-estraint  of  this  enclosure  of  walls  and  moats,  where  her 
thoughts  were  stifled  as  if  she  had  been  a  prisoner;  yet  it  gave 
her  pain  thus  to  practise  deception  towards  those  whom  she 
respected,  and  from  whom  she  received  hospitality.  Love, 
however,  removes  many  obstacles,  but  friendship  reflects,  and 
Consuelo  reflected  much.  They  were  nov>^  enjoying  the  last 
fine  days  of  summer;  for  several  months  had  ah'eady  passed 
since  Consuelo  had  come  to  dwell  in  the  Castle  of  the  Giants. 
What  a  summer  for  Consuelo'.  The  palest  autumn  of 
Italy  was  more  light,  and  rich,  and  genial.  But  this  warm, 
moist  air,  this  sky,  often  veiled  by  white  and  fleecy 
clouds,  had  also  their  charm  and  then*  peculiar  beauty. 
She  found  an  attraction  in  these  solitary  walks,  which  in- 
creased perhaps  her  disinclination  to  revisit  the  cavern.  In 
spite  of  the  resolution  she  had  formed,  she  felt  that  Albert 
would  have  taken  a  load  Irom  her  bosom  in  giving  hor  back 
her  promise  ;  and  when  she  found  herself  no  longer  under  the 
spell  of  his  supplicating  looks  and  enthusiastic  words,  she  se- 
cretly blessed  his  good  aunt,  who  pj-evented  her  fulfilling  her 
engagement  by  tlie  obstacles  she  every  day  placed  in  the 
way.  *^ 

One  morning,  as  she  wandered  along  the  bank  of  the  moun- 
tain streamlet,  she  observed  Albert  leaning  on  the  balustrade 
of  the  parteiTc,  far  above  her.  Notwitlistanding  the  distance 
which  separated  them,  she  felt  as  if  incessantly  under  the 
disturbed  and  passionate  gaze  of  this  man,  by  whom  she  suf- 
fered hei-self  in  so  great  a  degree  to  be  governed.  "  My  situa- 
tion here  is  somewhat  strange  1"  she  exclaimed;  "while  this 
persevering  friend  obsei'ves  me  to  sec  that  1  am  faithful  to  the 
promise  1  have  made,  without  doubt  I  am  watched  from  some 
other  part  of  the  castle,  to  see  that  I  maintain  no  relations  with 
him  that  their  customs  and  ideas  of  propriety  Avould  ])i"oscribe. 
I  do  not  know  what  is  ]xissii)g  in  their  minds.  The  Baroness 
Amelia  does  not  return.  The  canoness  ai)pear8  to  grow  cold 
towards  me,  and  to  distrust  me.  (,'ount  Christian  redoubles 
his  att(intions,  Mud  expresses  his  di-cad  of  the  arrival  of  l*orpora, 
which  will  proba])Iy  be  tlie  signal  for  my  doi)arture.  Albert 
fippcars  to  have  forgotten  that  1  forbade  him  to  ho])e.     As  i<" 
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he  had  a  right  to  expect  everything  from  me,  he  asks  nothing, 
and  does  not  abjure  a  passion  which  seems,  notwithstanding  my 
inability  to  return  it,  to  render  him  happy.  In  the  mean  time, 
here  I  am,  as  if  1  were  engaged  in  attending  every  morning  at 
an  appointed  place  of  meeting,  to  Avhich  1  wish  he  may  not 
come,  exposing  myself  to  the  blame — nay,  for  aught  1  know,  per- 
haps to  the  scorn — of  a  family  who  cannot  understand  either  my 
friendship  for  him  nor  my  position  towards  him  ;  since  indeed 
I  do  not  comprehend  them  myself  nor  foresee  their  result. 
What  a  strange  destiny  is  mine  !  Shall  I  then  be  condemned 
for  ever  to  devote  myself  to  others,  without  being  loved  in  re- 
turn, or  without  being  able  to  love  those  whom  I  esteem?'' 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  a  profound  melancholy  seized 
her.  She  felt  the  necessity  of  belonging  to  hersent' — that  sove- 
reign and  legitimate  want,  the  necessary  condition  of  progress 
and  development  of  the  true  artist.  The  watchful  caie  which 
she  had  promised  to  observe  towards  Count  Albert,  weighed 
upon  her  as  an  iron  chain.  The  bitter  recollections  of  Anzo- 
leto  and  of  Venice  clung  to  her,  in  the  inaction  and  solitude  of  a 
life  too  monotonous  and  regular  for  her  powerful  organization. 

She  stopped  near  the  rock  which  Albert  had  often  shown 
her  as  being  the  place  where  he  had  first  seen  her,  an  infant, 
tied  with  thongs  on  her  mother's  shoulders  like  the  pedlar's 
pack,  and  running  over  mountains  and  valleys,  like  the  grass- 
liopper  of  the  falde,  heedless  of  the  morrow,  and  without  a 
thought  of  advancing  old  age  and  inexorable  poverty.  "  O, 
my  poor  mother  I"  thought  the  young  zingarella,  "  here  am  1, 
brought  back  by  my  incompiehensible  fate  to  a  spot  which  you 
once  ti'aversed  only  to  retain  a  vague  recollection  of  it  and 
the  pledge  of  a  touching  kindnc^ss.  You  were  then  young  and 
handsome,  and  doubtless  could  have  met  many  a  place  where 
love  and  hospitality  would  have  awaited  you^society  which 
would  have  ab.solved  and  transformed  you,  and  in  the  bosom 
of  which  your  i)ainful  and  waudering^Kfe  wouhl  have  at  last 
tasted  comfort  and  repose.  But  you  felt,  and  always  said, 
that  this  comfort,  this  rej)ose,  were  mortal  weariness  to 
the  artist's  soul.  You  were  right — I  feel  it;  for  behold  me  in 
this  castle,  where,  as  elsewhere,  you  would  pause  but  one 
night.  Here  I  am,  with  every  comtbrt  around  mo,  pampered, 
caressed,  and  M'ith  a  powerful  lord  at  my  feet;  and  neverthe- 
less, 1  am  weary,  weary,  and  suil'ocated  with  restraint." 

("onsuelo.overpowert'd  w  ith  an  extraordinary  emotion,  seated 
herself  oil  the  rock.  Siie  looke<l  at  the  sandy  path,  as  if  she 
thought  to  find  there  the  iirints  of  her  mother's  naked  feet. 
The  sheep  in  passing  had  left  some  locks  of  their  Ucece  upon 
the  thorns.  This  Ueeco,  of  a  reddish  brown,  recalle<l  the 
russet  hu<'  of  lier  mother's  coarse  mantle — that  mantle  which 
had  so  lf)ng  protected  her  against  sun  and  cold,  against  dust 
and  rain.  She  hml  seen  it  fall  from  her  shoulders  ]>ieco  by 
piece.  *' And  wi',too,"8hu  said,  "were  wandering  sheep;  we,  too, 
left  fragm<  nts  of  our  apparel  on  the  waysid<'  tliorn,  but  we 
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always  bore  along  with  us  the  proud  love  and  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  our  dearliberty." 

While  musing  thus,  Consuelo  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  path 
of  yellow  sand  which  wound  gracefully  over  the  hill,  and  which, 
widening  as  it  reached  the  valley,  disappeared  towards  the 
north  among  the  green  pine-trees  and  the  dark  heath. 
"  What  is  more  beautiful  than  a  road?"  she  thought.  "  It  is 
the  symbol  and  image  of  a  life  of  activity  and  variety.  What 
pleasing  ideas  are  connected  in  my  mind  with  the  capricious 
turns  of  this!  1  do  not  recollect  the  country  through  which  it 
winds,  and  yet  I  have  formerly  passed  through  it.  But  it 
should  indeed  be  beautiful,  were  it  only  as  a  contrast  to  yonder 
dark  castle,  which  sleeps  eternally  on  its  immoveable  rocks. 
How  much  pleasanter  to  the  eye  are  these  gravelled  paths,  with 
their  glo\Hng  hues,  and  the  golden  broom  which  shadow  them, 
than  the  straight  alleys  and  stiii  paling  of  the  proud  domain  <' 
With  merely  looking  at  the  formal  lines  of  a  garden,  I  feel 
wearied  and  overcome.  Why  should  my  feet  seek  to  reach 
that  which  my  eves  and  thoughts  can  at  once  embrace,- wliile 
the  free  road,  which  turns  aside  and  is  half  hidden  in  the 
w^oods,  invites  me  to  follow  its  Avindings  and  penetrate  its  mys- 
teries? And  then  it  is  the  path  for  all  human  kind — it  is  the 
highway  of  the  Avorld.  It  belongs  to  no  master,  to  close  and 
open  it  at  pleasure.  It  is  not  only  the  powerful  and  rich  that 
are  entitled  to  tread  its  floweiy  margins  and  to  breathe  its  rich 
perfume.  Every  bird  may  build  its  nest  amid  its  branches; 
every  wanderer  may  repose  bis  head  upon  its  stones — lior  ■wall 
nor  paling  shuts  out  his  horizon.  Heaven  does  not  close  before 
him;  so  far  as  his  eye  can  reach,  the  highwaj^  is  a  land  of  li- 
berty. To  the  right,  to  the  left,  woods,  fields — all  have  masters; 
but  the  road  belongs  to  him  to  whom  nothing  else  belongs, 
and  how  fondly  therefoi'e  does  he  love  it  !  The  meanest  beggar 
prefers  it  to  asylums,  Avhich,  were  they  rich  as  palaces,  would 
be  but  prisons  to  him.  Ilis  dream,  his  passion,  his  hope,  will 
ever  be  the  highway.  0,  my  mother,  you  knew  it  well,  and 
often  told  me  so  !  '\\''hy  can  I  not  reanimate  your  ashes  which 
repose  far  from  me,  beneath  the  seaM-eed  of  the  lagunes? 
AVhy  canst  thou  not  carry  me  on  thy  strong  shoulders,  and  bear 
me  tar,  far  away,  where  the  swallow  skims  onward  to  the  blue 
and  distant  hills,  and  whej-e  the  memory  of  the  past  and  the 
longing  after  vanished  happiness,  cannot  follow  the  light-footed 
artist,  who  travels  still  faster  than  they  <lo,  and  each  day 
places  a  new  horizon,  a  second  world,  between  her  and  the 
enemies  of  liberty  Ï  My  poor  motliei',  why  canst  thou  not  still 
by  turns  cherish  and  oppress  me,  and  lavish  alternate  kisses 
and  blows,  like  the  wind  which  son^.etimes  caresses  and  some- 
times lays  prostrate  the  young  corn  u])on  the  fi(;bls,  to  raise 
and  cast  it  down  again  atîcording  to  its  fantasy  ?  Thou  hadst  a 
fmner  soul  than  mine,  atid  tliou  wouldst  have  torn  mi%  either 
willingly  or  by  force,  fi-om  the  bf)n<ls  which  daily  entangle  me!" 

Ill  the  midst  of  this  entrancing  yet  mournful  reveriy,  CoH' 
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suelo  was  sti-uck  by  the  tones  of  a  voice  that  made  her  stall 
as  if  a  red-hot  iron  had  been  placed  upon  her  heart.  It  was  that 
of  a  man  from  the  ravine  below,  humming  in  the  Venetian 
dialect  the  song  of  the  "£cho,"  one  of  the  most  original  com- 
positions of  Chiozzetto.*  The  person  v.ho  sung  did  not  exert 
the  full  power  of  his  voice,  and  his  breathing  seemed  affected 
by  walking.  He  warbled  a  few  notes  now  and  then,  stopping 
from  time  to  time  to  converse  \nth  another  person,  just  as  if 
he  had  wished  to  dissipate  the  weariness  of  his  journey.  He 
then  resumed  his  song  as  before,  as  if  by  way  of  exercise,  in- 
terrupted it  again  to  speak  to  his  companion,  and  in  this 
manner  approached  the  spot  where  Consuelo  sat,  motionless, 
and  as  if  about  to  faint.  She  could  not  hear  the  conversation 
which  took  place,  as  the  distance  was  too  great;  nor  could  she 
see  the  travellers  in  consequence  of  an  intervening  projection 
of  the  rock.  But  could  she  be  for  an  instant  deceived  in  that 
voice,  in  those  accents,  which  she  knew  so  well,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  that  song  which  she  herself  had  taught,  and  so  often 
made  her  graceless  pupil  repeat  ? 

At  length  the  two  invisible  travellers  drew  near,  and  she 
heard  one  whose  voice  was  unknown  to  her  say  to  the  other, 
in  bad  Italian,  and  with  the  patois  of  the  country,  "  Ah,  .Si^nor, 
do  not  go  up  there — the  horses  could  not  fi»li<i\v  you,  and  you 
would  lose  sight  of  me;  keep  bv  the  banks  of  tlie  stream.  See, 
the  road  lies  before  us,  and  the  way  you  are  taking  is  only  a 
path  for  foot  passengers." 

The  voice  which  Consuelo  knew  became  more  distant,  and 
appeared  to  descend,  and  soon  she  heard  him  ask  what  fine 
castle  that  was  on  the  other  side. 

"  That  is  Riesenburg,  which  means  the  Castle  cf  the  Giants;" 
replied  the  guide,  for  he  was  one  by  profession,  and  Consuelo 
could  now  distinguish  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  on  foot 
îind  leading  two  horses  covered  ^^'ith  sweat.  The  bad  state  of  the 
roads,  recently  inundate^l  by  the  torrent,  had  obliged  the  riders 
to  dismount.  The  traveller  followed  at  a  little  distance,  and 
Consuelo  could  at  length  see  him  by  leaning  over  the  rock 
which  protected  her.  His  back  was  towards  her,  and  he  wore 
a  travelling-dress,  which  so  altered  his  appearance  and  even 
his  walk,  that  had  she  not  heard  his  voice  she  could  not  have 
recognisod  him.  He  stopped,  however,  to  look  at  the  castle, 
and  taking  otf  his  broad-leafed  hat,  wiped  his  face  with  his 
handkorchiof.  Although  only  able  to  distinguish  him  imper 
fectly  from  the  great  height  at  which  she  was  placed,  she  knew 
at  once  those  gold«'n  and  fl'>wing  locks,  and  ro.  ognised  the 
movemont  he  was  accustomed  to  make  in  raising  them  from 
his  forehoad  or  neck  when  ho  was  wann. 

"  This  seems  a  very  fine  castle,"  said  he.  "  If  I  had  time  I 
should  like  to  ask  tlu^  giants  for  souk»  breakfast." 

"  Oh,  <lo  not  attempt  it,"  said  the  guide,  shaking  his  head. 
"  The  Rudol.Hta<lts  only  receivo  beggars  and  ndations." 
•  Ji.'»n  Croce  do  Chiugf^i.^  sixt«oiith  coiilurv. 
S 
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"Are  they  not  more  hospitable  than  that?  May  the  devil 
seize  them  then!" 

"  Listen — it  is  because  they  have  something  to  conceal." 

"A  treasure  or  a  crime?" 

"  Oh,  nothings  of  tliat  kind;  it  is  their  son,  "who  is  mad." 

"Deuce  take  him  too,  then;  it  Avould  do  them  a  service." 

The  guide  began  to  laugh;  Anzoleto  commenced  to  sing. 

"  Come,"  said  the  guide,  "  we  are  now  over  the  worst  of  the 
road;  if  you  wish  to  mount  we  may  gallop  as  far  as  Tusta. 
The  I'oad  is  magnificent — nothing  but  sand.  Once  there,  you 
will  find  the  highway  to  Prague,  and  excellent  post-horses." 

"In  that  case," -said  Anzoleto,  adjusting  his  stirrups,"! 
may  say  the  fiend  seize  thee  tool  for  your  jades,  your  mountain 
roads,  and  yourself,  are  all  becoming  very  tiresome." 

Thus  speaking,  he  slowly  mounted  his  nag,  sunk  the  spurs 
in  its  side,  and  without  troubling  himself  about  the  guide,  who 
followed  him  with  great  difficulty,  he  darted  off  towards  the 
north,  raising  great  clouds  of  dust  on  that  road  which  Con- 
suelo  had  so  long  contemplated,  and  on  which  she  had  so  little 
expected  to  see  pass,  like  a  fatal  vision,  the  enemy  of  her  life, 
the  constant  torture  of  her  heart.  She  followed  him  with  her 
eyes,  in  a  state  of  stupor  impossible  to  express.  Struck  with 
disgust  and  fear,  so  long  as  she  was  within  hearing  of  his  voice, 
she  had  remained  hidden  and  trembling.  But  when  he  disap- 
peared, when  she  thought  she  had  lost  sight  of  him  perhaps 
for  ever,  she  experienced  only  violent  despair.  She  threw  her- 
self over  the  rock  to  see  him  for  a  longer  time;  the  undying 
love  which  she  cherished  for  him  awoke  again  with  fervour, 
and  she  woukl  have  recalled  him,  but  her  voice  died  on  her  lips. 
The  hand  of  death  seemed  to  press  heavily  on  her  bosom;  her 
eyes  grew  dim;  a  dull  noise,  like  the  dashing  of  the  sea,  mur- 
mured in  her  ears;  and  falling  exhausted  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  she  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  Albert,  who  had  ap- 
proached without  being  perceived,  and  who  bore  her,  apparently 
dying,  to  a  more  shady  and  secluded  part  of  the  mountain. 

CHAPTER  LIY. 

The  fear  of  betraying  by  her  emotion  a  secret  so  long  hidden 
in  the  depths  of  her  soul,  restored  Consuelo  to  strength,  and 
enabled  lier  to  control  herself,  so  that  Albert  perceived 
nothing  extraordiiiaiy  in  her  situation.  Just  as  the  young 
count  received  her  in  his  arms,  pale  ami  ready  to  swoon, 
Anzoleto  and  his  guide  disappeared  among  the  distant  pine- 
trees,  and  Albert  might  tbeivlore  atti'ibute  to  liis  own  presence 
the  danger  she  had  incurred  of  falling  down  the  prt^cipice.  The 
idea  of  this  danger,  of  which  lie  supposed  himself  to  bo  the 
cause  in  terrifving  her  by  his  sudden  ajjproacli,  so  distressed 
him,  that  he  di<l  not  at  first  jxi'ceive  Consuelo's  confused  re- 
plies. (Jonsuelo,  in  ^\  li(im  Ik;  htill  inspired  at  times  a  kind  of 
HUfiorstitioiis  terror,  feared  tha,t  ho  might  <livino  the  mystery. 
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But  Albert,  since  love  had  made  him  live  the  life  of  other  men, 
seemed  to  have  lost  the  apparently  supernatural  faculties 
which  he  had  formerly  possessed.  She  soon  conqLeredher  agita- 
tion, and  Albert's  proposal  to  conduct  her  to  his  hermitage 
did  not  displease  her  at  this  moment  as  it  would  have  done  a 
few  hours  previously.  It  seemed  as  if  the  grave  and  serious 
character  and  gloomy  abode  of  this  man  who  regarded  her 
with  such  devoted  affection,  offered  themselves  as  a  refuge 
in  which  she  could  hnd  strength  to  combat  the  memor}'  of  her 
unhappy  passion.  "  It  is  Providence,"  thought  she,  "  who  has 
sent  me  this  friend  in  the  midst  of  my  trials,  and  the  dark 
sanctuary  to  which  he  would  lead  me,  is  an  emblem  of  the 
tomb  in  which  I  should  wish  to  be  buried,  rather  than  pur- 
sue the  track  of  the  cxH  genius  who  has  just  passed  me.  Oh! 
yes,  my  God,  rather  than  follow  his  footsteps,  let  the  earth 
open  t^  receive  me,  and  snatch  me  for  ever  from  the  living 
world:" 

"  Dear  Consolation,"  said  ^Vlbert,  "  I  came  to  teU  you  that 
my  aunt,  having  to  examine  her  accounts  this  morning,  is  not 
thinking  of  us,  and  we  are  at  length  at  liberty  to  accomplish 
our  pilgrimage.  Nevertheless,  if  you  still  feel  any  repugnance 
to  revisit  places  which  rtcal  so  much  suffering  and  terror " 

"  No,  my  friend,'  replied  Consuelo;  "on  the  contrary,  I  have 
never  felt  better  disposed  to  worship  with  you,  and  to  soar 
aloft  together  on  the  wings  of  that  sacred  song  which  you 
promised  to  let  mo  hear." 

They  took  the  way  together  towards  the  Schreckenstein, 
and  as  they  buried  themselves  in  the  wood  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  taken  by  Anzoleto,  Consuelo  felt  more  at 
case,  as  if  each  step  tended  to  undo  the  charm  of  which  she 
had  felt  the  force.  She  walked  on  so  eagerly,  that  although 
grave  and  reserved.  Count  Albert  might  have  ascribed  her 
anxiety  to  a  desire  to  please,  if  he  had  not  felt  that  distrust 
of  himself  and  of  his  <lestiny,  which  formeil  the  principal  fea- 
ture of  his  character. 

He  conducted  her  to  the  foot  of  the  Schreckenstein,  and  stop- 
ped at  the  entrance  of  a  grotto  filled  with  stagnant  water,  and 
nearly  hidden  by  the  luxuriant  vegetation.  '  This  grotto,  in 
whicli  you  may  remark  souk;  traces  of  a  vaulted  construction," 
said  he',  "  is  called  in  the  country  '  The  Monk's  Cave.'  Some 
think  it  was  a  cellar  of  a  convent,  at  a  period  when,  in  place  of 
the  e  ruins,  there  :;tood  here  a  fortified  town;  others  relate  that 
it  was  subsequently  the  retreat  of  a  rei>eutant  criminal,  who 
turned  hermit.  However  this  may  be,  no  one  dares  t<>  pene- 
traU!  the  recesses;  and  every  one  says  that  the  watt  r  is  deep, 
and  is  imbued  with  a  mortal  poi^jon,  owing  to  the  veins  ofcopper 
through  which  it  runs  in  its  passage.  But  this  water  is  really 
neither  dt-ep  nor  dangen>u8  ;  it  sleeps  upon  a  l»e«l  of  rocks,  an«l 
wo  can  easily  cross  it,  Consuelo,  iry«»u  will  once  again  coufi«lo 
in  the  strength  of  my  arm  and  the  purity  of  niv  love." 

Tims  pavin'j.  alter  having  sati"*l'ie«l  himself  that  no  one  ha<l 
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followed  or  observed  them,  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
entering  the  -water,  which  reached  almost  to  his  knee,  he 
cleared  a  passage  through  the  shrubs  and  matted  ivy  -which 
concealed  the  bottom  of  the  grotto.  In  a  very  short  time 
he  set  her  do-v\'n  upon  a  bank  of  fine  dry  sand,  in  a  place  com- 

Eletely  dark.  He  immediately  lighted  the  lantern  with  which 
e  was  furnished,  and  after  some  turns  in  subterranean  gal- 
leries similar  to  those  which  Consuelo  had  already  traversed, 
they  found  themselves  at  the  door  of  a  cell,  opposite  to  that 
■\\^hich  she  had  opened  the  first  time. 

"  This  subterranean  building,"  said  he,  "  was  originally  des- 
tined to  serve  as  a  refuge  in  time  of  war,  either  for  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  the  town  which  covered  the  hill,  or  for  the 
lords  of  the  Castle  of  the  G-iants,  to  whom  this  town  belonged, 
who  could  enter  it  secretly  by  the  passages  with  which  you  are 
already  acquainted.  If  a  hermit,  as  they  assert,  since  inhabited 
the  monk's  cave,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  aware  of  this  re- 
treat; because  the  gallery  which  we  have  just  traversed,  has 
been  recently  cleared  out,  Avhilst  1  have  found  those  leading 
from  the  castle,  so  filled  up  in  many  places  with  earth  and 
gravel  that  I  found  difficulty  in  removing  them.  Besides,  the 
relics  I  discovered  here,  the  remnants  of  matting,  the  pitcher, 
the  crucifix,  the  lamp,  and  above  all  the  skeleton  of  a  man 
lying  on  his  back,  his  hands  crossed  on  his  breast,  as  if  in  a 
last  prayer  at  the  hour  of  his  final  sleep,  proved  to  me  that  a 
hermit  had  hei'e  piously  and  peaceably  ended  his  mysterious 
existence.  Our  peasants  still  believe  that  the  hermit's  spirit 
inhabits  the  depths  of  the  mountain.  They  affirm  that  they 
have  often  seen  him  wander  around  it,  or  flit  to  the  heights  by 
the  light  of  the  moon;  that  they  have  heard  him  pray,  sigh, 
sob,  and  that  even  a  strange  incomprehensible  music  has  been 
wafted  towards  them,  like  a  suppressed  sigh,  on  the  wings  of 
the  breeze.  Even  I  myself,  Consuelo,  when  despair  peopled 
nature  around  me  with  phantoms  and  prodigies,  have  thought 
I  saw  the  gloomy  penitent  prostrate  under  the  Hussite.  I  have 
fancied  that  I  heard  his  plaintive  sobs  and  heart-rending  sighs 
ascend  from  the  depths  of  the  abyss.  But  since  I  discovered 
and  inhabited  this  cell,  I  have  never  seen  any  hermit  but  my- 
self— any  spectre  but  my  own  figure — nor  have  1  heard  any  sobs 
save  those  which  issued  from  my  own  breast." 

Since  Consuelo's  first  interview  with  Albert  in  the  cavern, 
she  had  never  heard  him  utter  an  irrational  word.  She  did  not 
venture,  therefore,  to  allude  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
addressed  herself,  nor  to  the  illusions  in  the  midst  of  which  she 
had  surprised  him.  But  she  was  astonished  to  observe  that 
they  seemed  absolutely  foi-gottx^n,  and  not  wishing  to  recal  them, 
she  mcnily  asked  if  solitude  had  really  delivered  him  from  the 
disquietude  of  which  he  t^poko. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  precisely,"  he  replied;  "and,  at  least  not 
until  you  exact  it,  can  I  urge  my  memory  to  the  task.  1  nmst 
have  been  mad,  and  the  eflbrts  1  made  to  conceal  it,  betrayed  it 
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yet  more.  "When,  thauks  to  one  to  "wLom  tradition  had  hancU- d 
tiown  the  secret  of  these  caverns,  I  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
the  solicitude  of  my  relatives  and  hiding  my  despair,  my 
existence  changed.  I  recovered  a  sort  of  empire  over  myself, 
and,  secure  of  concealment  from  ti'oublesome  witnesses.  I  was 
able  at  length  to  appear  tranquil  and  resigned  in  the  bosom 
of  my  family," 

Consuelo  perceived  that  poor  Albert  was  under  an  illusion 
in  some  respects,  but  this  Nvas  not  the  time  to  enlighten  him; 
and,  pk-asea  to  hear  him  speak  of  the  past  vrith  such  unconcern, 
she  began  to  examine  the  cell  with  more  attention  than  she 
had  bestowed  on  it  the  first  time.  There  was  no  appearance 
of  the  care  and  neatness  which  she  formerly  observed.  The 
dampness  of  the  walls,  the  cold  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
mouldiness  of  the  books,  betrayed  complete  abandonment. 
"  You  see  that  I  have  kept  my  word,"  said  Albert,  who  had 
just  succeeded  with  great  difficulty  in  lighting  the  stove.  "  I 
have  never  set  foot  here  since  the  day  you  displayed  your  power 
over  me  by  tearing  me  away." 

Consuelo  had  a  question  on  her  lips,  but  restrained  herself. 
She  was  about  to  ask  if  Zdenko,  the  friend,  the  faithful  ser- 
vant, the  zealous  guardian,  had  also  abandf>ned  and  neglected 
the  hermitage.  But  she  recollected  the  profound  sorrow  which 
Albert  always  displayed  when  she  hazarded  a  question  as  to 
what  had  i>ecome  of  him.  and  why  she  had  never  seen  him  since 
the  terrible  encounter  in  the  cavern  ?  Albert  had  always  evaded 
these  questions,  either  by  pretending  not  to  understand  her,  or 
by  begging  her  to  fear  nothing  for  the  innocent.  She  was  at 
first  persuaded  that  Zdenko  had  received  and  faithfully  fulfilled 
the  command  of  his  master  never  to  appear  before  his  eyes. 
But  when  she  resumed  her  solitary  walks,  Albert,  in  order  to 
completely  reassure  her,  had  swoni.  while  a  deadly  paleness 
overspreaci  his  countenance,  that  she  should  not  encounter 
ZdeuKo,  who  had  sot  out  on  a  long  voyage.  In  fact  no  one 
had  seen  him  since  that  time,  and  they  thought  he  was  dead 
in  some  corner,  or  that  ho  had  «juitted  the  country. 

Consuelo  believed  neither  of  those  suppositions.  She  knew 
too  well  the  passionat»^  attachment  of  Zdenko  to  Albert  to 
think  a  separation  possible.  As  to  his  death,  she  thought  of  it 
with  a  tenor  she  hardly  admitt«'<l  to  herself,  when  she  recol- 
lected Albert's  dreadful  oath  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  this  un- 
happy being  if  necessary  to  the  repose  of  her  he  loved.  But 
she  rejectecl  this  frightful  suspicion  on  recalling  the  mildness 
and  humanity  which  the  whole  of  Albert's  life  displaye<1.  Be- 
sidc's  lie  had  oiijityed  perfect  tranquillity  i\>r  many  months, 
and  no  apparent  demonstration  on  the  part  of  Zdenko  had 
reawakened  tiie  fury  which  the  young  count  had  fora  moment 
manife^ted.  Ho  had  forgotten  that  unhappy  moment  which 
Consuelo  also  struggled  to  forget:  he  only  remembered  what 
took  place  in  the  cavern  wliilst  he  was  in  possession  of  his 
reason.     Consuelo  therefore  concluded  that  no  had  forbidden 
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Zdeiiko  to  enter  or  approach  the  castle,  and  that  the  poor 
fellow,  through  grief  or  anger,  had  condemned  himself  to  volun- 
tary seclusion  in  the  hermitage.  She  took  it  for  granted  that 
Zdenko  would  come  out  on  the  Schreckenstein  only  by  night 
for  air,  and  to  converse  with  Albert,  who  no  doubt  took  care  of, 
and  watched  over  him  who  had  for  so  long  a  time  taken  care 
of  himself.  On  seeing  the  condition  of  the  cell,  Consuelo  was 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  angry  at  his  master,  and 
had  displayed  it  by  neglecting  his  retreat.  But  as  xUbert  had 
assured  her  when  they  entered  the  grotto,  that  there  was  con- 
tained in  it  no  cause  of  alarm,  she  seized  the  opportunity  when 
his  attention  was  otherwise  engaged,  to  open  the  rusty  gate  of 
what  he  called  his  church,  and  in  this  way  to  reach  Zdenko's 
cell,  where  doubtless  she  would  find  traces  of  his  recent  pre- 
sence. The  door  yielded  as  soon  as  she  had  turned  the  key, 
but  the  darkness  was  so  great  that  she  could  see  nothing.  She 
waited  till  Albert  had  passed  into  the  mysterious  oratory  which 
he  had  promised  to  show  her,  and  Vv'liich  he  was  preparing  for 
her  reception,  and  she  then  took  a  light  and  returned  cautiously 
to  Zdenko's  chamber,  not  v^nthout  trembling  at  the  idea  of  find- 
ing him  there  in  person.  But  there  was  not  the  faintest  evi- 
dence of  his  existence.  The  bed  of  leaves  and  the  sheepskins 
had  been  removed.  The  seat,  the  tools,  the  sanda^ls  of  un- 
dressed hide — all  had  disappeared,  and  one  vcould  have  said,  to 
look  at  the  dripping  walls,  that  this  vault  had  never  sheltered 
a  living  being. 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  terror  took  possession  of  her  at  this 
discovery.  A  mystery  shrouded  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate, 
and  Consuelo  accused  herself  of  being  perhaps  the  cause  of  a 
deplorable  event.  There  vrere  two  natures  in  Albert:  the  one 
wise,  the  other  mad;  the  one  polished,  tender,  merciful;  the 
other  strange,  untamed,  perhaps  violent  and  implacable.  His 
fancied  identity  with  the  fanatic  John  Ziska,  his  love  for  the 
recollections  of  Hussite  Bohemia,  and  that  mute  and  patient, 
but  at  the  same  time  profound  i^assiou  which  he  nourished  for 
herself — all  occurred  at  this  moment  to  her  mind,  and  seemed 
to  confirm  her  most  painful  suspicions.  Motionless  and  frozen 
with  horror,  she  hardly  ventured  to  glance  at  the  cold  and  naked 
iloor  of  the  grotto,  dreading  to  find  on  it  tracks  of  blood. 

She  was  still  plunged  in  these  reflections,  when  she  heard 
Albert  tune  his  violin,  and  soon  she  heard  him  playing  on  the 
admirable  instrument  the  ancient  psalm  which  she  so  much 
wishe<l  to  hear  a  second  time.  The  music  was  so  original,  and 
Albert  performed  it  with  such  sweet  expression,  that,  forgetting 
her  distress,  and  attracted  and  as  if  charmed  by  a  magnetic 
power,  she  gently  ai)proaehcd  the  spot  where  he  stood. 
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CHAPTER  LY. 

The  door  of  the  church  was  open,  and  Consuelo  stopped  upon 
the  threshold  to  observe  the  inspired  Aiiluoso  and  the  strange 
sanctuary.  This  so-called  church  wa  s  nothing  but  an  immense 
grotto,  hewn,  or  rather  cleft  out  of  the  rock  iiregularly  by 
the  hand  of  nature,  and  hollowed  out  by  the  subteiranean  force 
of  the  water.  Scattered  torches,  placed  on  gigantic  blocks, 
shed  a  fantastic  light  on  the  green  sides  of  the  cavern,  and  par- 
tially revealed  dark  recesses  in  the  depths  of  which  the  huge 
forms  of  tall  stalactites  loomed  like  spectres  alternately  seeking 
and  shunning  the  light.  The  enormous  sedimentary  deposits 
on  the  sides  of  the  cavern  assumed  a  thousand  fantastic  fonns. 
Sometimes  they  seemed  devouring  serpents,  rolling  over  and 
interlacing  each  other.  Sometimes  hanging  from  the  roof  and 
shooting  upwards  from  the  lioor,  they  wore  the  aspect  of  the 
colossal  teeth  of  some  monster,  of  Avhich  the  dark  cave  beyond 
might  pass  for  the  gaping  jaws.  Elsewhere  they  might  have 
b<'en  taken  for  mis-shapen  statues,  giant  images  of  thé  demi- 
gods of  anti(iuity.  A  vegetation  appiopriate  to  tiie  grotto — huge 
lichens,  rough  as  dragon's  scales;  festoons  of  heavy-leaved 
scolopendra,  tufcs  of  young  cypresses  recently  planted  in  the 
middle  of  the  enclosure  on  little  heaps  of  artificial  soil,  not 
uiîlikc  graves — gave  the  place  a  teiTific  and  sombre  aspect 
which  deeply  impressed  Consue'o.  To  her  first  feeling  of  terror, 
admiration  however  quickly  succeeded.  She  approached  and  saw 
Albert  standing  on  the  margin  of  the  fountain  which  sprung  up 
in  the  midst  of  the  cavern.  This  water,  although  gushing  up 
abundantly,  was  enclosed  in  so  deep  a  l>asin  that  no  movement 
was  visible  on  its  sui-face.  It  was  calm  and  motionless  as  a 
block  of  dark  saj)phire,  and  the  beautiful  aquatic  plants  with 
which  Albert  and  Zdenko  had  clothed  its  margin,  were  not 
agitated  by  the  slightest  motion.  The  s]>ring  was  warm  at  its 
source,  and  the  to]»id  exhalations  with  which  it  filled  the  cavern, 
caused  a  mild  and  moist  atmospheic  favourable  to  vegetati(jn. 
It  gushed  from  its  fountain  in  many  ramifications,  of  which 
some  lost  themselves  under  the  rocks  with  a  dull  noise,  while 
others  ran  gently  into  limj)id  streams  in  the  interior  of  the 
grotto  and  disappeared  in  the  depths  beyond. 

AVlien  C.'ount  Albert,  who  until  then  had  been  onlv  trving  the 
strings  of  his  violin,  saw  Consuelo  advance  towards  bun,  he  came 
I'orwanl  to  meet  her,  and  assisted  her  to  cross  the  channels, 
over  wliidi  he  bad  thrown,  in  the  deepest  sjuas,  some  trunks  of 
trees,  while  in  other  places  rocks  on  a  level  with  the  water,  ((tiered 
an  easy  pasf:.age  to  tliose  habituati  d  to  it.  I  le  ollered  bis  hand  to 
assist  ln'j-,  and  sometimes  lifte<l  her  in  his  arms.  liut  this  time 
Consuelo  was  afraid,  not  of  the  toiTcnt  whifh  lh»wed  silently  and 
<larkly  under  her  feet, butof  the  mysterious  guide  towards  whom 
hht'  wah  dr.wvn  bv  ;ni   irresistible  svnu'-itliv,  while  an  iudelinu- 
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ble  repulsion  at  the  same  time  held  her  back.  Haviiicr  reached 
the  bank  she  beheld  a  spectacle  not  much  calculated  to  reassure 
her.  It  was  a  sort  of  quadi-.in;>ular  monument,  formed  of 
bones  and  human  skulls,  arranged  as  if  in  a  catacomb. 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy,"  said  Albert,  who  felt  her  shuddei-. 
"  These  are  the  honoured  remiiius  of  the  martyrs  of  my  reli- 
gion, and  they  form  the  altar  before  vshich  I  love  to  meditate 
and  pray." 

"What  is  your  religion  then,  zVlbcrt?"  said  Consuelo,  in  a 
sweet  and  melancholy  voice.  "  Are  these  bones  Hussite  or 
Catholic?  AYere  not  both  the  victims  of  impious  fury,  and 
martyrs  of  a  faith  equally  sincere  ?  Is  it  true  that  you  pre- 
fer tKe  Hussite  doctrines  to  those  of  your  relatives,  and  that 
the  reforms  subsequent  to  those  of  John  Huss,  do  not  appear 
to  you  sufficiently  radical  and  decisive  ?  Speak,  Albert — what 
am  I  to  believe  ?" 

"  If  they  told  you  that  I  preferred  the  reform  of  the  Hussites 
to  that  of  the  Lutiierans,  and  the  great  Procopius  to  the  vin- 
dictive Calvin,  as  much  as  I  prefer  the  exploits  of  the  Taborites 
to  those  of  the  soldiers  of  Wallenstein,  they  have  told  you  the 
truth,  Consuelo.  But  what  signifies  my  creed  to  you,  who 
seem  instinctively  aware  of  truth,  and  vv'ho  know  the  Deity 
better  than  I  do  ?  God  forbid  that  I  should  bring  you  here  to 
trouble  your  pure  soul  and  peaceful  conscience  with  my  tor- 
menting reveries  1  Remain  as  you  are,  Consuelo;  you  wer.; 
born  pious  and  good;  moreover,  you  were  born  poor  and  ob- 
scure, and  nothing  has  changed  in  you  the  pure  dictates  of 
reason  and  the  light  of  justice.  We  can  pray  together  without 
disputing — you  who  know  everything  although  having  learned 
nothing,  and  1  who  know  very  little  after  a  long  and  tedious 
study.  In  whatever  temple  you  raise  your  voice,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God  will  be  in  your  heart,  and  the  fueling  of 
the  true  fait'i  will  kindle  your  soul.  It  is  not  to  instruct  you, 
but  in  order  that  your  revelation  may  be  imparted  to  me,  that 
I  wished  our  voices  and  our  spirits  to  unite  before  this  altar, 
formed  of  the  bones  of  my  fathers." 

"  I  was  not  mistaken,  then,  in  thinking  that  these  honoured 
remains,  as  you  call  them,  are  those  of  Hussites,  thrown  into 
the  fountain  of  the  Schreckenstein  during  the  bloody  fury  of 
the  civil  wars,  in  the  time  of  your  ancestor  John  Ziska,  who, 
they  say,  made  fearful  reprisals?  I  have  been  told  that,  after 
burniPig  t\u;  village,  ho  desti'oyed  the  wells.  I  fancy  I  can  dis- 
cover in  the  o]).scurity  of  this  vault,  a  circle  of  hewed  stones 
above  my  head,  whicli  tells  me  that  we  are  precisely  under 
a  spot  where  I  have  often  sat  when  fatigued  after  searching 
for  you  in  rain.  Say,  Count  Albert,  is  this  really  the  place 
that  you  have  baptized  as  the  Stone  of  Expiation?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  here,"  r^'plied  Albert,  "that  torments  and  atro- 
cious violence  have  consecrated  the  asylum  of  my  j^rayei's,  and 
tVie  sanctuary  of  my  grief.  You  see  enormous  blocks  suspended 
above  our  lu^ads,  and  (»thej's  scattered  on  the  banks  of  the 
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stream.  The  just  hands  of  the  Taborites  flung  them  there  by  the 
orders  of  him  whom  they  called  the  Terrible  Blind  Man  ;  but 
they  only  served  to  f.ij-ce  back  the  waters  towards  those  subter- 
ranean beds  in  Avliich  they  succeeded  in  forcine  a  passa^re. 
The  wells  were  destroyed,  and  1  have  covered  their  ruins  with 
cypress,  but  it  would  have  needed  a  mountain  to  till  this  cave]"n. 
The  blocks  which  were  heaped  up  in  the  mouth  of  the  well, 
were  stopped  by  a  winding  stair,  similar  to  that  which  you  had 
the  courage  to  descend  in  my  garden  at  the  castle.  Since  th;it 
time,  the  gradual  pressure  of  the  soil  has  thrust  them  closer 
together,  and  confines  them  better.  If  any  portion  of  t'i=; 
mass  escapes,  it  is  during  the  winter  frosts;  you  have  then)- 
fore  nothing  to  fear  fiom  their  fall." 

"It  was  not  that  of  which  I  was  thinking,  Albert,"  replied 
Consuelo,  looking  towards  the  gloomy  altar  on  which  he  hid 
placed  his  Stradjvarius.  "  I  asked  myself  why  you  render  ex- 
clusive worship  to  the  memory  of  these  victims,  as  if  thc;\' 
were  no  martyrs  on  the  otlier  side,  and  as  if  the  crimes  of  tl;  • 
one  were  more  pardonable  than  those  of  the  other  ?" 

Consuelo  spolce  thus  in  a  severe  tone,  and  looking  distrust- 
fully at  Albert.  She  remembered  Zdenko,  and  all  her  ques- 
tions, had  she  dared  so  to  utter  them,  assumed  in  her  mind  a 
tone  of  interrogation,  such  as  would  befit  a  judge  towards  a 
criminal. 

The  painful  emotion  which  suddenly  seized  upon  the  count 
seemed  the  confession  of  remorse.  He  passed  his  hands  over  his 
forehead,  then  pressed  them  against  his  breast,  as  if  it  wer»* 
being  torn  asunder.  His  countenance  changed  in  a  frightful 
manner,  and  Consuelo  feared  that  he  might  have  only  too 
well  understood  her. 

"  You  do  not  know  what  harm  you  do  me,"  said  he,  loaning 
upon  the  heap  of  bones,  and  drooping  his  head  towards  the 
withered  skulls,  which  seumed  to  gaze  on  him  from  their 
hollow  orbits.  "  No.  you  cannot  know  it.  Consuelo,  and  your 
cold  remai-ks  recall  the  memory  of  the  dreary  past.  You  do 
not  know  that  you  speak  to  a  man  who  has  lived  through  ages 
of  grief,  and  who,  after  being  the  blin<l  instrument  of  in  le.xible 
justice  in  the  hands  of  God,  has  received  his  recompense  and 
undergone  his  punishment,  I  have  so  suffered,  so  wept,  so 
expiated  my  dreary  destiny,  so  atoned  for  the  horrors  to  which 
my  fate  subjected  me.  that  I  had  at  last  fluttered  myself  I 
could  forget  them.  Forgetfulness: — yes,  forgetfulness: — that 
was  the  craving  which  consumed  my  aching  breast;  that  was 
my  vow  and  iny  daily  prayer;  that  was  the  token  of  my 
alliance  with  man  and  my  reconciliation  with  God,  which, 
during  long  years,  I  had  imploreil,  prostrate  upon  thes»?  moul- 
dering bones.  When  I  first  saw  you,  Consuelo.  I  began  to 
hope;  when  y«)U  pitied  me,  I  thought  I  was  saved.  See  this 
wreath  of  witherel  llow«'rs  ready  to  fall  into  the  dust,  and 
which  encircles  tlie  skull  that  surniouats  the  altar.  You  do 
not  recoguise  it,  though  1  have  watered  it  with  many  a  bitter 
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yet  soothing  tear.  It  is  you  who  gathered  them,  you  who  sent 
them  to  me  by  the  companion  of"  my  sorrows,  the  faithful 
guardian  of  this  sepulchre.  Covering  them  with  kisses  and 
tears,  I  anxiously  asked  myself  if  you  could  ever  feel  any  true 
and  heartfelt  regard  for  one  like  myself — a  pitiless  fanatic,  an 
unfeeling  tyrant " 

"  But  what  are  the  crimes  you  have  committed  ?"  said  Con- 
suelo  firmly,  distracted  with  a  thousand  varying  emotions,  and 
emboldened  by  the  deep  dejection  of  Albert.  "  If  you  have 
a  confession  to  make,  make  it  here  to  me,  that  I  may  know  if 
I  can  absolve  and  love  you." 

"  Yes,  you  may  absolve  me;  for  lie  whom  you  know,  Albert 
of  Rudolstadt,  has  been  innocent  as  a  child;  but  he  whom  you 
do  not  know,  John  Ziska  of  the  Chalice,  has  been  whirled  by 
the  wrath  of  Heaven  into  a  career  of  iniquity." 

(yonsuelo  saw  the  imprudence  of  which  she  had  been  guilty, 
in  rousing  the  slumbering  flame  and  recalling  to  Albert's  mind 
his  former  madness.  This,  however,  was  not  the  moment  to 
combat  it,  and  she  was  revolving  in  her  mind  some  expedient 
to  calm  him,  and  had  gradually  eunk  into  a  reverie,  when  sud- 
denly she  perceived  that  Albert  no  longer  spoke,  no  longer 
held  her  hand — that  he  was  not  at  her  side,  but  standing  a  few 
paces  off,  before  the  monument,  performing  on  his  violin 
the  singular  airs  with  which  she  had  been  already  so  sui-prised 
and  charmed. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

Albeiit  at  first  played  several  of  those  ancient  canticles  whose 
authors  are  now  either  unknown  or  forgotten  in  Bohemia,  but 
of  which  Zdenko  had  preserved  the  precious  tradition,  and  the 
text  of  which  the  count  had  found  by  dint  of  study  and  medi- 
tation. He  was  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  these  composi- 
tions, barbarous  at  the  first  glance,  but  profoundly  touching 
and  truly  beautiful  to  an  enlightened  and  serious  taste,  and 
had  made  himself  so  familiar  Avith  them,  as  to  be  able  to  im- 
])rovise  on  them  at  length,  mingling  with  them  his  own  ideas, 
then  resuming  and  developing  the  original  idea,  and  again 
giving  Avay  to  his  own  inspiration,  all  without  changing  the 
original  austci'o  and  striking  character  of  those  ancient  pro- 
ductions by  his  ingenious  and  learned  interpretation.  Con- 
suelo  had  determined  to  listen  to  and  retain  these  precious 
specimens  of  the  popuhir  genius  of  ancient  ]johemia;  but  all 
her  endeavours  soon  became  impossible,  as  much  fi-om  her 
musing  mood  as  the  vague  impression  which  the  music  itself 
I^roduced. 

There  is  a  species  of  music  which  may  be  termed  natural, 
because  it  is  not  the  pi'oduction  of  science  and  i-eilection,  but 
rather  of  an  insi)ii-ation  which  (escapes  from  the  trannncls  of 
I'ulco  and  conventions.  Such  is  popular  music,  that  of  the 
peasants  in  paj-ticuhu-.     AVhat  glorious  jjoetry  appeal's,  lives, 
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and  dies,  as  it  were,  among  them,  without  ever  having  been 
correctly  noted  down,  or  appearing  in  any  regular  form  !  The 
unknown  artist,  who  improvises  his  rustic  ballad  while  he 
tends  his  flocks  or  drives  the  plough — and  such  exist  even  in  the 
most  prosaic  countries — can  raiely  be  induced  to  give  a  form 
to  his  fugitive  ideas.  He  communicates  it  to  others,  children 
of  nature  like  himself  and  they  chaunt  it  from  hamlet  to  ham- 
let, from  hut  to  hut,  each  one  according  to  his  taste.  It  is  t\r 
this  reason  that  tliese  songs  and  pastoral  romances,  so  lively 
and  simple,  or  so  tender  in  sentiment,  are  for  the  most  part 
lost,  and  have  never  lasted  more  than  one  century.  Educated 
musicians  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  collect  them.  The 
most  part  despise  them,  for  want  of  an  intelligence  and  senti- 
ment sufficiently  elevated  to  comprehend  them;  others  are 
turned  aside  by  the  difficulties  they  encounter  in  their  search  for 
the  true  and  real  version,  with  which  perhaps  the  author  himself 
was  unacquainted,  and  which  certainly  was  not  acknowledged 
as  an  invariable  type  by  its  numerous  inteipreters.  Some 
have  changed  it  tlirough  ignorance;  others  have  developed,  mo- 
dified, or  embellished  it  by  their  superior  taste  and  intelligence, 
because  cultivation  has  not  taught  them  to  repress  their  natu- 
ral impulses.  They  do  not  know  that  they  have  triiusfoniio<l 
tlie  primitive  work,  and  their  candid  hearers  are  no  more 
aware  of  it  than  themst^lves.  The  peasant  neither  examines 
nor  compares.  AVhen  Heaven  has  made  him  a  musician,  ho 
sings  after  the  fashion  of  the  birds,  the  nightingale  esi^ecially, 
whose  improvisation  is  endless,  though  the  elements  of  her 
song  be  the  same.  Moreover,  the  genius  of  the  people  is 
unbounded.  It  is  needless  to  register  its  productions,  which, 
like  those  of  the  earth  they  cultivate,  are  unceasing:  it  creates 
every  hour,  like  Nature,  which  inspires  it.* 

Consuelo  had  all  the  candour,  poetiy,  and  sensibility  in  her 
composition  which  are  requisite  to  comprehend  and  love  popu- 
lar music.  In  this  she  proved  that  she  was  a  great  artist,  and 
tliat  the  leiimcd  theoi-ics  which  she  had  studied,  had  in  no  re- 
spect impaired  the  freshness  and  sweetness  which  are  the  trea- 
sures of  inspiration  and  the  youth  of  the  soul.  She  had  some- 
times whispered  to  Anzoleto,  so  that  Porpora  could  not  hear, 
that  she  loved  several  of  the  barcaroles  sung  by  the  fishermen 
of  the  Adriatic,  better  than  all  the  science  of  Tadre  Martini  and 
Maestro  Durante.  Her  mother's  songs  and  boleros  were  a 
scource  of  poetic  life  from  which  she  never  we:u"ied  in  drawing 
inspiration.  What  impression  then  must  the  musical  genius 
of  the  Bohemians — that  jjastoral,  warlike,  fanatic  i>eopIe, 
grave  an<l  mihl  in  the  midst  of  the  most  i»otent  eUments  of 
activity — have  produced  upon  lier!   Such  characteristics  were  at 

•  Tho  auUior  here  enU-r»,  in  a  uk.u-.  iniw  ?..n.i  i:«rticulArs  n-Utive  to  tin? 
hurdy-gunly  I'layiTS  in  France.  The  principiU  in.-tnjctors.  it  appt^tirs,  are  hi 
hourlxinikaiii.  in  tho  wood-.  Their  simple  compositions,  wliich  thty  reckon  Ij 
hunUreci»,  and  arc  yearly  nncwed,  imbraco  i-nly  thcbiniplc^t  iJt.nants  of  luu^i*. 
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once  striking  aud  new  to  her.  Albert  performed  this  music 
with  rare  perception  of  the  national  spirit,  and  of  tiie  pious  aud 
energetic  feelings  in  which  it  originated.  He  combined  in  his 
improvisation  the  profound  melancholy  and  heart-rending 
regret  with  which  slavery  had  imbued  his  soul  and  that  of  his 
people  ;  and  this  mingling  of  sorrow  and  bravery,  of  exultation 
and  depression,  these  hymns  of  gratitude  united  with  cries  of 
distress,  pictured  in  the  deepest  and  most  lively  colours  the 
sorrows  of  Bohemia  and  of  Albert. 

It  has  been  justly  said,  that  the  aim  of  music  is  to  awaken 
feeling.  No  other  art  so  reveals  the  sublime  emotions  of  the 
human  soul;  no  art  so  depicts  the  glories  of  Xature,  the 
delights  of  contemplation,  tne  character  of  nations,  the  whirl 
of  passion,  and  the  cry  of  suffering.  Hope,  fear,  regret,  despair, 
devotion,  enthusiasm,  faith,  doubt,  glory,  peace — all  these  and 
more,  music  gives  us,  and  takes  away  from  us  again,  according 
to  its  genius  and  our  own  capacity.  It  presents  things  in  an 
entirely  new  and  original  aspect,  and  without  being  guilty  of 
the  puerilities  of  mere  sound,  and  the  imitation  of  external 
noises,  it  suffers  us  to  perceive,  through  a  dreamy  haze  which 
enhances  and  ennobles  them,  the  exterior  objects  to  which  it 
transports  our  imagination.  Certain  anthems  will  evoke  the 
gigantic  phantoms  of  ancient  cathedrals,  allow  us  to  penetrate 
into  the  secret  thoughts  of  their  constructors,  and  of  those  who, 
kneeling  within  their  holy  precincts,  utter  their  hymns  of 
praise  to  Go  1.  Those  Avho  are  able  to  express  simpl}''  and 
powerfully  the  music  of  different  nations,  and  know  how  to 
listen  to  it  as  it  deserves,  need  not  to  make  a  tour  of  the  world 
in  order  to  behold  different  nations,  to  visit  their  monuments, 
to  read  their  books,  or  to  traverse  their  plains,  their  mountains, 
their  gardens,  and  their  wildernesses.  A  Jewish  air  at  once 
transports  us  into  the  synagogue;  a  pibroch  conveys  us  to  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland;  while  all  Spain  is  revealed  to  us  by  a 
melody  of  that  fair  land.  Thus  have  I  been  many  a  time  in 
Poland,  Germany,  Xaples,  Ireland,  India;  and  thus  have  I  come 
to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries 
than  if  I  had  known  them  for  years.  It  required  but  an  instant 
to  transport  me  there  and  make  me  a  sharer  in  all  their 
thoughts  and  emotions.  I  identified  myself  with  every  phase 
of  their  existence  by  studying  their  music  and  making  it  my 
own. 

Consuelo  gradually  ceased  to  hear  Albert's  violin.  Her  soul 
was  rapt,  and  her  senses,  closed  against  all  outward  objects, 
awoke  in  another  world,  to  traverse  unknown  regions  inhabited 
by  a  new  race  of  beings..  She  beheld,  amidst  a  strange  chaos 
at  once  hon-ible  and  magnificent,  the  spectral  forms  of  the 
heroes  of  old  Bohemia;  she  heard  the;  mournful  clang  of  convent 
bells,  while  tlio  formidalde  Taborites  descended  from  their 
fortified  mounts,  lean,  half-clad,  bloody,  and  ferocious.  Thou 
she  beheld  the  angels  of  death  assembled  in  the  clouds,  the 
cup  and  sword  in  their  hands.     Hovering  in  u  compact  troop 
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over  the  heads  of  .the  prevaricating  pontiffs,  she  saw  them  pour 
out  upon  the  accursed  earth  the  vial  of  divine  Avrath.  She 
fancied  she  heard  the  rushing  of  their  wings,  and  the  dropping 
blood  which  extinguished  the  conflagration  Hghted  by  their  fury. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  night  of  terror  and  gloom,  wherein  she 
heard  the  sobs  and  groans  of  the  dying  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  glowing  day,  of  which  she  could  hardly 
bear  the  splendour,  in  which  she  saw  the  thundering  chariot 
of  the  terrible  blind  man,  with  his  helmet  and  his  rusty  cuirass, 
and  the  gore-stained  bandage  which  covered  his  eyes.  Temples 
opened  of  themselves  as  he  approached;  monks  fled  into  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  carrying  away  their  relics  and  their  trea- 
sures in  a  corner  of  their  robes.  Then  the  conquerors  brought 
feeble  old  men,  mendicants  covered  with  sores  like  Lazarus; 
madmen  who  ran  singing  and  laughing  like  Zdenko;  execu- 
tioners stained  with  blood,  little  children  with  pure  hands  and 
angel  looks,  amazons  carrying  torches  and  bundles  of  pikes,  and 
seated  them  round  a  table,  while  an  angel  radiant  Avith  beauty, 
like  those  which  Albert  Durer  has  introduced  into  his  apoca- 
lyptic compositions,  presented  to  their  greedy  lips  the  wooden 
cup,  the  chalice  of  forgiveness,  of  restoration,  and  of  sacred 
equality.  This  angel  re-appeared  in  all  the  visions  that  floated 
around  Consuelo.  She  saw  him,  the  beautiful  one.  the  sorrow- 
ful, the  immortal,  proudest  among  the  proud.  He  bore  along 
with  him  his  broken  chains;  and  his  torn  pinions  dragging  on 
the  ground  betrayed  tokens  of  violence  and  captivity.  He 
smiled  compassionately  on  the  men  of  crime,  and  pressed  the 
little  children  to  his  bosom. 

Excited,  fascinated,  she  darted  towards  him  with  open  aiTns 
while  her  knees  bent  under  her.  Albert  let  fall  his  violin, 
which  gave  out  a  plaintive  sound  as  it  fell,  and  received  the 
young  girl  in  his  arms  while  ho  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  and 
transport.  It  was  he  whom  Consuelo  had  listened  to  and 
looked  at,  while  dreaming  of  the  rebellious  angol — his  form,  his 
image  which  had  attracted  and  subdued  her — it  was  against  his 
heart  that  she  had  come  to  rest  her  own,  exclaiming  in 
a  choking  voice — "Thinel  thinel  Angel  of  Grief,  thine  and 
God's  for  ever!" 

But  hardly  had  Albert's  lips  touched  hers,  than  a  deadly 
chill  and  scorching  pain  ran  through  limb  and  brain.  The 
illusion  so  roughly  dissipated,  inflicted  so  violent  a  shock  upon 
her  system  that  sho  felt  as  if  about  to  <^\pire,  and  extricating 
herself  from  tiie  arms  of  the  count,  sho  toll  against  the  bones 
of  tlio  altar,  which  gave  way  with  a  friirhtful  crash.  SeoinjDT 
herself  covered  with  these  droail  ninaiiis.  and  in  the  arms  of 
Albort,  who  gaz<Ml  f-n  her  witji  surprise  and  nlariu.  she 
expeiienccd  such  dreadful  anguish  and  terror  that,  hiding 
her  faco  in  hor  dishovollcd  hair,  she  oxclaimoil  with  sob.s: 
"  .\way! — away! — in  tho  name  of  Heaven — light! — air!  () 
(Jod,  rescue  mo  from  this  sepulchre,  and  restore  mo  to  tho 
light  of  the  sun!" 
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Albert,  seeing  her  pale  and  delirious,  darted  towards  her, 
and  would  have  lifted  her  in  his  arms  to  extricate  her  from 
the  cavern.  But  in  her  consternation  she  understood  him  not, 
and,  abruptly  rising,  she  began  to  fly  recklessly  towards  the 
recesses  of  the  cavern,  without  giving  any  heed  to  the  obstacles 
by  which  she  was  beset,  and  which  in  many  places  presented 
imminent  dangers. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,"  said  xVlbert,  "not  that  way!  Death 
is  in  your  path!     ^>Yait  for  me!" 

But  his  cries  only  served  to  augment  Consuelo's  terror.  She 
bounded  twice  over  the  brook  with  the  lightness  of  a  roe,  and 
without  knoAving  what  she  did.  At  last,  in  a  gloomy  recess 
planted  with  cypress,  she  dashed  against  a  sort  of  mound,  and 
fell  with  her  hands  before  her  on  earth  freshly  turned  up. 

This  shock  made  such  an  impression  upon  her  that  a  kind 
of  stupor  succeeded  to  her  terror.  Suffocated,  breathless,  and 
not  well  comprehending  what  she  felt,  she  suffered  the  count 
to  approach.  He  had  hastened  after  her,  and  had  had  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  in  passing  to  seize  one  of  the  torches  from  the 
rocks,  in  order  to  light  her  along  the  windings  of  the  stream  in 
case  ho  should  not  overtake  her  before  she  reached  a  spot  which 
he  knew  to  be  deep,  and  towards  which  she  appeared  to  direct 
her  course.  The  poor  young  man  was  so  overwhelmed  by 
such  sudden  and  contrary  emotions,  that  he  dared  not  speak 
to  her,  nor  even  offer  her  his  hand.  She  was  seated  on  the 
heap  of  earth  which  had  caused  her  to  stumble,  and  dared  not 
utter  a  word,  but  confused,  and  with  downcast  eyes,  she  gazed 
mechanically  upon  the  ground.  Suddenly  she  perceived  that 
this  mound  had  the  form  and  appearance  of  a  tomb,  an<l 
that  she  was  really  seated  on  a  leccntly  made  grave,  over 
which  were  sti'ewed  branches  of  cypress  and  withered  flowers. 
She  rose  hastily,  and  with  fresh  terj'or  which  she  could  not 
conquer,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Albert,  whom  have  you  buried 
here?" 

"  I  buried  here  what  was  dearest  to  me  in  the  world  before 
I  knew  you,"  replied  Albert,  Avith  the  most  painful  emotion. 
"  If  I  have  committed  jin  act  of  sacrilege  during  my  delirium, 
and  under  the  idea  of  fuUilling  a  saci-ed  duty,  God  Avill,  1  trust, 
pardon  me.  I  shall  tell  you  another  time  Avhat  soul  inhabited 
the  ])ody  Avhich  rests  here.  At  present  you  are  too  much  agi- 
tated, and  require  the  frc.^h  air.  Come,  Consuelo,  let  us  leave 
this  place,  Avhere  you  ma'lo  me  in  one  moment  the  happiest 
and  most  miserable  of  men." 

"  Oh,  yes!"  she  exclaimod,  "let  us  go  hence.  I  know  not 
Avhat  vapaurs  are  rising  from  the  earth,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  Avero 
about  to  die,  and  as  if  my  reason  were  deserting  mo." 

They  left  the  cavern  together  Avithout  uttei'ing  another  word. 
Albert  went  first,  stoj>i)iiig  and  holding  down  his  torch  before 
each  stone,  so  that  his  (companion  might  see  and  shun  it. 
When  ho  Avas  about  to  open  the  door  of  the  cell,  a  recol- 
lection occiu'i'od  to  Consuelo,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  hei 
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artistic  turn  of  thought,  though,  other'.viso  seemingly  out  of 
place. 

"Albert,"  said  she,  "you  have  for^rottea  your  viohn  beside 
the  spring.  This  admirable  instrument,  which  caused  me 
emotions  hitherto  unknown,  I  could  not  consent  to  abandon  U> 
certain  destruction  in  this  damp  place." 

Albert  made  a  gesture  indicating  the  little  value  he  now 
attached  to  anything  besides  Consuelo.  But  she  insisted.  "  It 
has  caused  mo  much  pain,"  said  she,  "  nevertheless " 

"  If  it  has  caused  you  only  pain,  let  it  be  destroyed,"  said 
he,  with  bitterness.  "  I  never  wish  to  touch  it  again  during 
my  life.     Oh:  I  have  been  too  late  in  destroying  it." 

"  It  would  be  false  were  I  to  say  so,"  replied  Consuelo,  whose 
respect  for  the  musical  genius  of  the  count  began  to  revive. 
"  1  was  too  much  agitated,  that  is  all,  and  my  delight  change<l 
into  anguish.  Seek  it,  my  friend;  I  should  wish  to  put  it  in 
its  case  until  I  have  courage  to  place  it  in  your  hands  and 
listen  to  it  again." 

Consuelo  was  affected  by  the  look  of  satisfaction  M'hich  the 
count  gave  her  as  he  re-entered  the  grotto  in  order  to  obey 
her.  She  remained  alone  for  a  few  moments,  and  reproached 
herself  for  her  foolish  fears  and  suspicions.  She  remembered, 
trembUng  and  blushing  as  she  did  so,  the  delirium  which  had 
cast  her  into  his  arms;  but  she  could  not  avoid  a<^lmiring  the 
respect  and  forbearance  of  this  man,  who  adored  her,  and  yet 
who  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  speak  of  his 
love.  His  safl  and  languid  demeanour  plainly  indicated  that 
he  hoped  nothing  either  from  the  present  or  from  the  future. 
•She  acknowledged  his  delicacy,  and  determined  to  soften 
by  sweetest  words  their  mutual  farewell  on  leaving  the 
cavern. 

But  the  remembrance  of  Zdenko  was  fiited  to  pursue  her 
like  a  vengeful  shadow,  and  force  her  to  accuse  All>ert  in 
spite  of  herself.  On  a])proaching  the  door,  her  eves  lightetl 
on  an  inscription  in  Boheiuian  which  she  could  easify  decipher, 
since  she  knew  it  by  heart.  Some  hand,  which  could  bo 
no  other  than  Zdenko's,  had  traced  it  with  chalk  on  tUe  dark 

deep  door:  "  May  he  whom  they  have  wronged ."      The 

rest  was  unintelligible  to  Consuelo,  but  the  alteration  of  the 
last  word  caused  her  great  uneasiness.  Albert  returned,  grasp- 
ing his  violin,  but  she  had  neither  courage  nor  presence  of 
mind  to  assist  him  as  she  had  promised.  She  was  impatient 
to  <iuit  the  cavern.  When  he  turned  th.'  key  in  the  look,  sh  e 
could  not  avoid  placing  her  fini;er  on  the  mysterious  wortl, 
an<l  looking  interrogatively  at  her  host. 

"  That  means,"  said  Albert,  with  an  apix'arancc  of  tran- 
fiuillity,  "mav  the  unacknowledged  ang'l.  •'"'  ■"'•'^•vl  <»>' the 
unhappy '* 

"  V«'.s'.  I  know  that;  and  what  more?" 

"  .May  he  pardon  thee*." 

"  And  why  partlon?"  slic  replied,  turning  pale, 
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"  If  grief  be  pardonable,"  said  the  count,  with  a  melancholy 
aù%  "  1  have  a  long  prayer  to  make." 

They  entered  the  galleiy,  and  did  not  break  silence  mitil 
they  reached  the  Monk's  Onve.  But  when  the  light  of  day 
shed  its  pale  reflection  through  the  foliage  on  the  count's 
features,  Consuelo  obsei-ved  the  silent  tears  flow  gently  down 
his  cheeks.  She  was  affected,  yet  when  he  approached  with 
a  timid  air  to  cari-y  her  to  the  entrance,  she  piefeiTcd  wetting 
her  feet  rather  than  permit  him  to  lift  her  in  his  aj'ms.  She 
alleged  his  fatigue  and  exhaustion  as  a  pretext  for  refusing, 
and  already  her  slippers  were  moistened,  when  Albert  ex- 
claimed, extinguishing  his  torch — 

"  Farewell,  then,  Consuelol  I  see  your  aversion,  and  I  must 
return  to  eternal  night,  like  a  spectre  evoked  for  a  monient 
from  the  tomb,  only  to  inspire  you  with  fear." 

"Nol  your  life  belongs  to  me,"  exclaimed  Consuelo,  turning 
and  stopping  him;  "you  made  an  oath  never  to  enter  this 
cavern  without  me,  and  you  have  no  right  to  withdraw  it." 

"And  why  do  you  wish  to  impose  the  burthen  of  life  on  a 
phantom?  A  rechise  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  man,  and  he  who 
is  not  loved,  is  alone,  everywhere  and  with  every  one." 

'■  Albert:  Albert!  you  rend  my  hearti  Come,  take  me  away. 
In  the  light  of  day  I  shall  perhaps  see  more  clearly  into  iny 
own  destiny." 
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Albert  obeyed,  and  when  they  began  to  descend  from  the  base 
of  the  Schi-eckenstein  to  the  valleys  beneath,  Consuelo  became 
calmer. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  she,  leaning  gently  on  his  arm;  "I  have 
certainly  been  mad  myself  in  the  grotto." 

"  Why  recall  it,  Consuelo?  I  should  never  have  spoken  of 
it  ;  I  knew  that  you  would  wish  to  efface  it  from  your  memory, 
as  I  must  endeavour  to  blot  it  from  mine." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  forget  it,  my  friend,  but  to  entreat  youi* 
pardon  for  it.  If  I  were  to  relate  the  strange  vision  which  1 
had  while  listening  to  your  Bohemian  airs,  you  would  find  that 
I  was  out  of  my  senses  Avhen  I  caused  you  such  terror.  You 
cannot  believe  that  I  would  trifle  with  your  reason  or  your 
repose.  Heaven  is  my  witness  that  I  would  lay  down  my  life 
for  you." 

"  1  know  that  you  set  no  great  value  on  life,  Consuelo  ;  but 
I — I  feel  that  I  would  covet  it  earnestlv,  if " 

"Well;  if  what?" 

"  If  I  were  beloved  even  as  I  love." 

"  Albeit,  1  love  you  as  much  as  is  allowable:  I  would  doubt- 
less lov(3  you  as  you  deserve  to  be  loved,  if " 

"It  is  your  turn  to  speak." 

"  If  insnnnountalde  ohstachvs  did  not  make  it  a  crime." 

"  And  what  are  these  obstacle.s^     1  vainly  seek  them  around 
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you;  I  only  fiud  them  in  your  heart — doubtless  in  the  memory 
of  the  past," 

"Do  not  speak  of  the  past;  it  is  hateful  to  me.  I  would 
rather  die  than  live  over  that  past  again.  Your  rank,  your 
fortune,  the  opposition  and  anger  of  your  relatives,  where 
should  I  find  courage  to  meet  these,  Albert?  I  possess  nothing 
in  this  world  but  my  pride  and  independence:  what  would  re- 
main were  I  to  sacrifice  them?" 

"  My  love  and  yours,  if  you  loved  me.  But  I  feel  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  1  only  ask  your  pity.  How  could  you  be 
humiliated  by  giving  me  happiness  as  an  alms?  Which  of  us 
could  then  take  precedence  of  the  other  ?  How  would  you  be 
lowered  by  my  fortune?  Could  we  not  quickly  cast  it  to  the 
poor  if  it  oppressed  you?  Know  you  not  that  I  have  long 
resolved  to  employ  it  according  to  my  convictions  and  my 
tastes;  that  is  to  say,  to  get  rid  of  it,  when  my  father's  loss 
should  add  the  trouble  of  his  inheritance  to  that  of  separation? 
Are  you  afraid  of  being  rich  ?  I  have  vowed  poverty.  Are 
yoii  afraid  of  my  name  rendering  you  illustrious?  It  is  a  false 
name  ;  the  true  one  is  proscribed.  True,  I  shall  never  resume  it, 
lest  I  were  to  injure  the  memory  of  my  father;  but  in  my  ob- 
scurity I  swear  to  you  no  one  shall  be  dazzled  by  it,  and  as  to 
the  opposition  of  my  friends — (jh:  if  there  be  no  other  obstacle 
but  that — only  tell  me  so,  and  you  shall  see!" 

"  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  ;  the  only  one  which  all  my  devotion, 
all  my  gratitude  towards  you  cannot  remove." 

"  You  do  not  speak  the  truth,  Consuelo.  You  dare  not  swear 
it  I     It  is  not  the  only  obstacle." 

Consuelo  hesitated.  She  had  never  told  an  untruth,  vet  she 
wished  to  repair  the  evil  she  had  done  her  friend,  who  had  saved 
her  life,  and  who  had  watched  over  her  for  months  with  the 
tender  solicitude  of  a  mother.  She  wished  to  soften  her  refusal 
by  pointing  out  obstacles  which  she  really  believed  insur- 
mountable. But  Albert's  questions  troubled  her,  and  her  own 
heart  was  a  labjTinth  in  which  she  lost  herself,  because  she 
could  not  say  vnth  certainty  whether  she  loved  or  hated  this 
singular  man,  towards  whom  a  mysterious  and  powerful  sym- 
pathy had  attracted  her,  whilst  at  the  same  time  an  invincible 
dread,  and  something  even  approaching  dislike,  made  her  trem- 
bl(î  at  the  mere  idea  of  an  engagement  with  him. 

It  scmed  to  lier  at  this  moment  as  if  she  hated  Anzol«»to. 
Could  it  be  otherwise  when  she  compared  his  coarse  selfish- 
ness, his  low  ambition,  his  baseness,  his  perfidy,  with  Albert's 
generous,  liumaue,  pure  spirit,  so  deeply  imbued  with  lofty 
virtue?  The  only  stain  which  could  sully  the  latter  was  this 
attempt  on  Zdeiiko's  life,  which  she  could  not  help  believing. 
But  this  suspicion  might  be  the  oirsi»riiig  of  her  imagination, 
a  nightmare  which  a  moment's  explanation  could  dispel.     She 

f)retende(l  to  be  i)re()ccupi<Ml,  and  not  to  have  heard  All>ert'8 
ast  question.    "  Heavens!"  she  exclaimed,  stopping  to  look  at  a 
peasant  who  passed  at  some  distance," I  thought  1  saw  Zdeuko." 

T 
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Albert  shuddered,  dropped  Consuelo's  arm  which  he  held 
within  his  own,  took  a  few  steps  forward,  then  stopped  and 
returned  towards  her,  saying,  "  What  an  error  is  yours,  Con- 

suelo!  this  man  has  not  the  least  resemblance  to" he  could 

not  say  Zdenko  ;  his  features  betrayed  violent  agitation. 

"  You  thought  it  yourself  however  for  a  moment,"  said  Cou- 
saelo,  who  looked  at  him  attentively. 

"  I  am  near-sighted,  and  I  ought  to  have  recollected  that  this 
meeting  was  impossible." 

"  Impossible  ?  Zdenko  is  then  far  away?" 
"  So  far,  that  you  need  fear  nothing  from  his  madness." 
"  Can  you  explain  his  sudden  hatred  to  me  after  his  previous 
display  of  sympathy?" 

1  told  you  tha.t  it  arose  from  a  dream  which  he  had  on  the 
eve  of  your  descent  into  the  cavern.  He  saw  you  in  a  vision 
follow  me  to  the  altar,  where  you  consented  to  pledge  your 
faith  to  me;  and  there  you  sang  our  old  Bohemian  hymn 
with  a  clear  and  thrilling  voice  which  made  the  whole  church 
ring  ;  and  while  you  sang  he  saw  me  grow  pale,  and  sink  into 
the  floor,  until  at  length  I  was  dead  and  buried  in  the  sepulchre 
of  my  fathers.  Then  he  beheld  you  cast  away  your  hymeneal 
crown,  push  the  flat  stone  over  my  head,  which  covered  me  on 
the  instant,  and  dance  on  it,  singing  incomprehensible  words 
in  an  unknown  language,  with  all  the  marks  of  unbounded  joy. 
Enraged,  he  threw"  himself  on  you;  but  you  had  already  dis- 
appeared in  a  thick  vapour,  and  he  awoke,  bathed  in  perspira- 
tion and  transported  with  anger.  He  awoke  me  also,  for  his 
cries  and  imprecations  made  the  vault  echo  again.  I  found  it 
difficult  to  induce  him  to  narrate  his  dream,  and  still  more  to 
hinder  him  fi'om  looking  upon  it  as  the  counterpart  of  my 
future  destiny.  I  could  not  easily  convince  him,  for  I  was 
myself  labouring  under  morbid  mental  excitement,  and  had 
never  tried  previously  to  dissuade  him  when  I  saw  him  place 
implicit  belief  in  his  visions  and  dreams.  Nevertheless,  1  hoped 
that  he  had  ceased  to  think  of  it  or  attach  any  importance  to  it, 
for  he  never  said  a  word  on  the  subject  ;  and  when  I  asked  him 
to  go  and  speak  to  you  about  me,  he  did  not  oppose  it.  It 
never  entered  into  his  conceptions  that  you  should  seek  me 
here,  and  his  frenzy  was  roused  only  Avhen  he  saw  you  attempt 
the  task.  Nevertheless  he  displayed  no  hatred  against  you  till 
the  moment  wo  met  him  on  our  return  from  the  subterranean 
galleries.  He  then  infoi-med  me  very  laconically  in  Bohemian 
that  he  intended  to  deliver  me  fi-om  you — that  was  his  expres- 
sion— and  to  destroy  you  the  first  time  he  met  you  alone  ;  for 
that  you  were  the  bane  of  my  lifo,  and  had  my  death  written  in 
your  eyes.  Pardon  these  details,  and  say  if  I  had  not  ground 
for  apprehension.  Let  us  speak  no  more  about  it  if  you  please, 
the  suDJect  is  truly  painful.  1  loved  Zdenko  as  a  second  self. 
llis  mental  wanderings  were  identifunl  with  my  own  to  such 
an  extent,  that  wo  had  the  sam(^  di-oams,  the  same  thoughts, 
and  oven  the  same  physical  indispositions.     But  he  was  more 
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cheerful,  and  to  some  extent  of  a  more  poetical  tmn  than 
myself;  the  phantoms  which  appalled  me  were,  to  his  more 
genial  organization,  simply  melancholy  or  perchance  even  gay. 
The  greatest  diiSérence  between  us  was  that  my  attacks  were 
irregular,  whereas  he  was  ever  the  same.  While  I  was  a  prey 
to  delirium  or  despair,  he  lived  constantly  in  a  kind  of  dream, 
in  which  all  objects  assumed  a  symbolical  aspect;  and  this  was 
even  of  so  sweet  and  gentle  a  form,  that  in  my  lucid  moments, 
certainly  the  most  painful  of  all,  I  required  the  sigUt  of  his 
peaceful  delusion  to  cheer  and  reconcile  me  to  life." 

"  Oh,  my  friend:"  said  Consuelo,  *'  you  should  hate  me,  as  I 
hate  mvself  for  having  deprived  you  of  so  devoted  and  precious 
a  friend!  But  his  exile  has  lasted  long  enough;  he  is  by  this 
time  surely  recovered  from  his  temporary  attack."' 

"  Probably,"  said  Albei-t,  with  a  strange  and  bitter  smile. 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  Consuelo,  whose  mind  revolted  at  the 
idea  of  Zdenko's  death,  '"  why  not  recall  him?  I  should  see  him 
without  fear,  I  assure  you,  and  we  should  make  him  forget  his 
prejudices." 

'Do  not  speak  of  it,  Consuelo,"  said  Albert,  sorrowfully; 
"  he  will  never  return.  I  have  sacrificed  my  best  friend,  my 
companion,  my  servant,  my  stay — my  provident,  laborious 
mother — my  dear,  submissive,  unconscious  child;  he  who  pro- 
vided for  all  my  wants,  for  my  innocent  yet  melancholy  plea- 
sures; he  who  upheld  me  in  moments  of  despair,  and  who 
resorted  to  force  and  cunning  to  prevent  me  fi'om  leaving  my 
cell,  when  he  saw  me  incapable  of  preserving  my  own  chguity 
and  existence  in  the  world  of  living  men.  1  have  made  this 
sacrifice  without  remorse,  because  1  felt  I  ought;  for  since  you 
have  faced  the  dangers  of  the  caveni  and  restored  me  to  reason 
and  a  sense  of  duty,  you  are  at  once  more  sacred  and  precious 
to  me  than  even  Zdenko  himself." 

"  This  is  an  error — an  outrage,  Albeii  !  A  moment's  courage 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  a  whole  life  of  devotion." 

"  Do  not  supix)se  that  a  wiM  and  selfish  love  has  induced 
me  to  act  as  I  have  done.  I  should  have  thrust  it  back  into 
my  bosom,  and  shut  myself  up  in  my  cavern  witli  Zdenko, 
rather  than  break  the  heart  of  the  best  of  men.  But  the  hand 
of  Pix)vidence  was  in  it.  I  had  resisted  the  impulse  which 
mastered  me;  had  tl<  .1  from  your  sight  so  long  as  the  dreams 
and  presentiments  which  made  me  hoi>e  to  find  in  you  an 
angel  of  mercy,  were  unrealized.  Up  to  the  moment  when  a 
frightful  vision  deranged  the  gentle  and  pious  Zdenke*,  he 
shared  mv  aspirations,  my  hopes,  my  fears,  and  my  ivligious 
desires.  Poor  soul!  he  mi'stcKik  you  the  very  day  you  de<*lare<l 
yourself.  The  light  of  his  soul  grew  dim,  «and  ho  was  con- 
demned to  confusion  and  tlespair.  It  was  my  <luty  also  to 
aban<Ion  him;  for  y<»u  appeared  wrai)t  in  rays  of  glory,  your 
descent  was  a  pro<iigy,  and  you  cleaii'd  away  the  mists  from 
my  eyes,  by  wftrds  wiiich  your  calm  intellect  and  iducation  as 
an  artist  aid  not  permit  you  to  study  and  prepare.     Pity  and 
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charity  alike  inspired  you,  and  under  their  wonder-working 
influence  you  told  me  what  I  ought  to  do  in  order  to  know  and 
understand  the  life  of  man." 

"  What  then  did  I  say  so  vrise  and  so  good?  Truly,  Albert, 
I  know  not." 

"  Nor  I  either;  but  Heaven  was  in  your  voice  and  in  the 
calm  serenity  of  your  looks.  With  you  I  learned  in  an  instant 
that  which  I  never  should  have  learned  alone.  I  knew  that 
my  previous  life  was  an  expi;ition,  a  martyrdom;  and  I  sought 
the  accomplishment  of  my  destiny  in  darkness,  solitude,  and 
tears — in  anger,  study,  penance,  and  macerations.  You  gave 
me  another  life,  another  martyrdom — one  all  patience,  sweet- 
ness, toleration,  and  devotion.  My  duties,  which  you  so  simply 
traced  out  for  me,  beginning  with  those  towards  my  family — I 
had  forgotten  them,  and  my  family,  through  excess  of  kind- 
ness, overlooked  my  faults.  Thanks  to  you,  I  have  atoned  for 
them;  and  fi'om  the  first  day  I  knew  you,  I  have  felt,  from  the 
calmness  that  I  experienced,  that  no  more  was  required  fi-om 
me  at  pi'esent.  I  know,  indeed,  that  this  is  not  all,  and  I  await 
the  ulterior  revelations  of  my  destiny;  but  I  have  confidence, 
because  I  have  found  an  oracle  that  I  can  consult.  You  are 
that  oracle,  Consuelo.  You  have  received  power  over  me,  and 
I  shall  not  rebel  against  it.  I  therefore  ought  not  to  have 
hesitated  a  moment  between  the  power  which  was  to  regener- 
ate me,  and  the  poor  passive  creature  who  had  hitherto  shared 
my  distresses  and  borne  with  my  outbreaks." 

"Do  you  speak  of  Zdenko?  But  how  do  you  know  that  I 
might  not  have  cured  him  also?  You  saw  that  I  had  already 
gained  some  power  over  him,  since  I  could  convince  him  by  a 
word  when  he  was  about  to  kill  me." 

"  Oh  Heavens!  it  is  too  true!  I  have  been  wanting  in  faith. 
I  was  afraid.  I  knew  what  the  oaths  of  Zdenko  were.  He 
had  sworn  to  live  only  for  me,  and  he  kept  his  oath  in  my  ab- 
sence as  since  my  return.  When  he  swore  to  destroy  you  1 
did  not  tliink  it  possible  to  change  his  resolution,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  otiend,  ]>anish,  crush,  clestroy  him." 

"  To  dcstror/  him!  What  do  vou  mean,  Albert?  AVhere  is 
Zdenko  ?" 

"  You  ask  me,  as  God  asked  of  Cain,  'Where  is  thy  brother?'" 

"Oh  Heavens!  you  have  not  killed  him,  Albert?"  And 
Consuelo,  as  she  uttered  the  word,  clung  to  Albert's  arm,  and 
looked  at  him  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  terror.  But  she 
recoiled  from  the  proud  and  cold  expression  of  his  pale  coun- 
tenance, where  grief  seemed  to  have  fixed  her  abode. 

"  I  have  not  Jcillcd  him,  yet  I  hav(j  taken  his  life  assuredly. 
And  if  I  have  prefon-ed  regret  and  repentance  to  the  fear  of 
seeing  you  assassinated  by  a  madman,  have  you  so  little  pity 
in  your  henrt  that  you  always  recall  my  sorrow,  and  reproach 
me  Avith  the  greatest  sacrifice  I  could  nuike?  You  also  are 
cruel!     Cruelty  is  never  extinct  in  a  human  breast." 

Tliere  was  such  solemnity  in  this  reproach,  the  first  thai 
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Albert  had  ever  addressed  to  her,  that  Consuelo  felt  more  than 
ever  the  fear  with  which  he  inspired  her.  A  sort  of  humiha- 
tion — weak,  perhaps,  but  inherent  in  the  female  heart — re- 
placed the  pride  with  which  she  had  listened  to  his  passionate 
admiration.  She  felt  herself  humbled,  no  doubt  misunder- 
stood, because  she  did  not  Avish  to  discover  his  secret,  save 
with  the  intention,  or  at  least  the  desire,  of  responding  to  his 
affection  if  he  co'ild  justify  himself.  At  the  same  time  she 
perceived  that  she  was  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  her  lover,  because, 
if  he  had  really  killed  Zdenko,  the  only  person  in  the  world 
v»ho  had  no  right  to  condemn  him,  was  she  whose  life  re- 
quired the  sacrifice  of  another  life  infinitely  precious  to  Albert. 

Consuelo  could  not  reply:  she  endeavoui-ed  to  speak  of  some- 
thing else,  but  tears  choked  her  utterance,  in  seeing  them  flow, 
Albert  was  distressed  in  his  turn;  but  she  begged  him  never 
to  recur  to  so  painful  a  subject,  and  promised  on  her  part,  \rith 
a  feeling  bordering  on  despair,  never  to  mention  a  name  which 
caused  him  such  terrible  emotion.  They  were  constrained  and 
unhappy  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  vainly  endea- 
voured to  converse  on  some  other  subject.  Consuelo  did  not 
know  either  what  she  said  or  heard.  This  sad  but  deep  tran- 
quillity, with  such  a  load  ou  his  conscience,  bordered  on  mad- 
ness, and  Consuelo  could  not  justify  her  friend  save  in  remem- 
bering that  he  was  mad.  If  he  had  killed  some  bandit  in  fair 
fight  in  order  to  save  her  life,  she  would  have  felt  gratitude 
and  perhaps  admiration  for  his  strength  and  courage;  but  this 
mystciious  murder,  doubtless  perpeti'atod  in  the  darkness  of 
the  cavern — this  sepulchre  dug  in  the  veiy  sanctuary — this 
morose  silence  after  such  a  deed — the  stoical  fanaticism  with 
which  he  dared  to  lead  her  to  the  grotto,  and  there  deliver 
himself  up  to  the  charms  of  music — afl  this  was  horrible,  and 
Consuelo  felt  that  love  for  such  a  man  was  a  feeling  which 
could  not  enter  her  heart.  "  "NVhen  could  he  have  committed 
this  murder  <"'  she  asked  herself.  "  I  have  not  for  months  seen 
a  trace  of  remorse  on  his  brow.  AVas  there  not,  perhaps,  blood 
on  his  hands  some  day  when  I  ofl'ered  him  mine  ?  Dreadful  I 
lie  must  be  made  of  stone  or  ice,  or  else  he  loves  me  to  the 
verge  of  madness.  And  I  who  so  wished  to  inspire  a  b(»und- 
less  love — 1  who  so  bitterly  regretted  being  loved  so  coMly! 
Behold  what  Heaven  has  reserved  for  me  in  answer  to  my 
wish!" 

Then  she  once  more  endeavoured  to  guess  at  what  titno 
Albert  had  accomjilished  his  horrible  sacrifice.  She  thought  it 
must  have  bei'n  during  her  severe  illness,  when  she  was  in- 
ditfereiit  to  all  outward  things;  but  when  she  rememl>ered  the 
tender  and  d(?licate  care  wliich  Albert  had  lavished  on  her, 
she  could  not  reconcile  the  two  chara'^ters,  so  dissimilar  to  each 
other,  and  to  those  of  mankind  in  general. 

Lost  in  dreary  reverie,  ^he  rcc('ive<l  with  an  absent  air  the 
flowers  whieji  Albert  gathered  for  lieroii  their  w.iy,  an<l  which 
lie  knew  slic  loved.      She  uevi-r  ev«ii   flii.ut^lit  of  leaving   hilU 
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and  entering  the  castle  alone,  so  as  to  conceal  their  mooting  ; 
and  whether  it  Avas  that  Albert  thought  no  more  about  it,  or 
that  he  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  dissemble  any  longer  vrith. 
his  family,  he  did  not  suggest  such  a  precaution,  and  they 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  canoness,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  castle.  For  the  first  time,  Consuelo — and,  doubt- 
less, Albert  also — observed  those  features,  which  were  rarely 
ugly  in  spite  of  their  deformity,  inflamed  with  anger. 

"  It  is  high  time  for  you  to  return,  signora,"  said  she  to  the 
Porporina,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  indignation.  "  We  were 
really  uneasy  about  Count  Albert.  His  father,  who  vrould  not 
breakfast  without  him,  wished  to  have  a  conference  with  him 
this  morning,  which  you  have  thought  proper  to  make  him 
forget.  And,  as  for  yourself,  there  is  a  young  fellow  in  the 
saloon  who  calls  himself  your  brother,  and  who  awaits  your 
arrival  with  rather  ill-bred  impatience." 

After  having  expressed  herself  in  these  extraordinary  terms, 
the  poor  Wenceslawa,  terrified  at  her  own  exploit,  set  off  for 
her  oAvu  apartment,  where  she  coughed  and  wept  for  more 
than  an  hour. 


CHAPTEK  LYIIT. 

"]My  aunt  is  in  a  strange  mood,"  said  Albert,  as  they  ascended 
together  the  steps  of  the  entrance.  "  I  beg  you  wiil  pardon 
her;  and  be  assured  that  this  very  day  she  will  alter  her  man- 
ner and  language." 

"I\Iy  brother?"  said  Consuelo,  stupified^Wth  the  news  which 
had  just  been  announced,  and  not  hearing  what  the  young 
count  said. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  had  a  brother,"  said  Albert,  who  was 
more  struck  by  his  aunt's  ill-temper  than  by  this  occurrence. 
"  You  Avill  doubtless  be  glad  to  see  him,  dear  Consuelo,  and  I 
am  rejoiced." 

"Better  not,  signer  count,"  replied  Consuelo,  a  painful  pre- 
sentiment rapidly  occurring  to  her  mind  :    "  some  dreadful 

sorrow  is  perhaps  in  store  for  me,  and "      She  paused, 

trembling,  for  she  was  on  the  point  of  asking  advice  and  pro- 
tection; but  she  was  afraid  of  drawin  j;  closer  the  bonds  already 
existing  betvreen  them;  and,  not  daring  either  to  receive  or 
avoid  the  visiter  who  introduced  himself  to  her  undiM*  colour 
of  an  untruth,  she  felt  her  knees  fail  her,  and,  turning  pale, 
v.'as  obliged  to  support  herself  against  the  balustrade. 

"  Do  you  fear  bad  news  from  your  family?"  said  Albert,  who 
now  Ix'gan  to  grow  uneasy. 

"  I  have  no  family,"  replied  Consuelo,  endeavouring  to  move 
on.  She  w)is  about  to  say  that  she  had  no  brother,  but  some 
vague  t<.'rror  prevented  her.  In  crossing  the  dining-hall,  sht^ 
hoard  the  creaking  of  tlie  traveller's  boots  pa,ciiig  backwards 
and  foi-war.ls  imj)atiently.  I5y  an  involuntary  movement  sh(î 
approached  the  young  count,  and,  as  she  took  his  arm,  preascfl 
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it  against  her  o^vn,  as  if  to  aeek  refuge  in  his  aflection  from 
the  sufierings  which  she  anticipated. 

Albert,  struck  by  this  movement,  felt  a  deadly  apprehension. 
"  Do  not  go  in,"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  "  ^^-ithout  me: 
I  feel,  by  a  sort  of  presentiment  which  has  never  yet  failed  me, 
that  this  brother  is  your  enemy  and  mine.  I  am  chilled — I  am 
afraid,  as  if  I  were  about  to  be  forced  to  hate  some  one!" 

Consuelo  withdrew  her  arai,  which  Albert  had  pressed 
close  to  his  bosom;  &he  trembled  lest  he  should  adopt  one  of 
those  singular  ideas — one  of  those  implacable  resolutions — of 
which  Zdenko's  presumptive  death  aftbrded  a  deplorable  in- 
stance. 

"  Let  us  part  hero,"  she  said  in  German,  for  their  voices 
could  now  be  heard  in  the  adjoining  apartment.  "  I  have 
nothing  to  fear  at  present  ;  but,  if  the  future  threaten,  Albert, 
be  assured  I  shall  have  recourse  to  you." 

Albert  yielded  with  extreme  reluctance.  Fearing  to  be 
found  wanting  in  delicacy,  he  dared  not  disobey;  but  he  could 
not  resolve  to  leave  the  hall.  Consuelo,  who  understood  his 
thoughts,  closed  the  double  doors  of  the  saloon  when  she  en- 
tered, in  order  that  he  might  neither  hear  nor  see  what  was 
about  to  occur.  Anzoloto  (for  his  eflrontery  left  no  doubt  on 
her  mind  that  it  was  indeed  he)  was  prepared  to  salute  her 
boldly,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  Avith  a  fraternal  embrace; 
but  when  he  saw  her  enter  alone,  pale,  but  cold  and  severe,  he 
lost  all  his  courage,  and,  stammering,  threw  himself  at  her 
feet.  It  Avas  not  necessary,  indeed,  for  him  to  feign  joy  or  ten- 
derness ;  he  experienced  both  these  feelings  in  their  full  reality, 
at  discovering  her  whom,  notwithstanding  his  baseness,  ho  had 
never  ceased  to  love.  Ho  burst  into  tears,  and  as  she  would 
not  let  him  tako  her  hands,  he  covered  the  border  of  her  gar- 
ment with  kisses  and  tears.  Consuelo  liad  not  expected  to 
find  him  thus.  For  months  she  had  thought  of  him  as  he  had 
appeared  on  the  night  of  their  separation — the  most  bitter, 
hateful,  and  detestable  of  men.  That  veiy  morning  she  had 
Bcon  him  pass  with  an  insolent  and  careless  ^ir.  Now  ho  was 
on  his  knees,  repentant,  prostrate,  bathed  in  tears,  as  in  the 
fitormiostdaysof  their  once  passionate  reconciliations,  and  hand- 
somer than  ever;  for  his  travelling  costume,  though  connnon 
enough,  became  him  to  admiration,  and  his  sunburnt  com- 
plexion imparted  a  more  manly  expression  to  his  classic  fea- 
tures. Trembling  like  tlie  dovo  in  the  grasp  of  the  hawk,  she 
was  forced  to  seat  herself  and  hide  her  faci^  in  her  hands,  to 
avoid  the  fascination  of  his  gaze.  This  gesture,  which  Anzo- 
loto took  for  shame,  encouraged  him,  and  the  return  of  his  evil 
thoughts  soon  destroye»!  the  elVect  of  his  fn-st  warm  and  un- 
affectod  transports.  Anzoleto,  in  flying  from  Venice,  and  the 
V(^xations  iu.^eparable  from  his  faults,  had  no  other  aim  but 
that  of  seeking  hih  fortune;  but  he  had  always  cherished  tho 
desire  and  exjx'ctation  of  once  m<»re  finding  out  his  dvar  Con- 
suelo.    Such  talents  as  hers  couM  not,  in  his  opinion,  remain 
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long  liiddeu,  and  by  dint  of  chatting  ^^dth  innkeepers,  guides, 
and  travellers,  he  left  no  means  untried  of  pi'ocuring  informa- 
tion. At  Vienna  he  had  met  persons  of  distinction  from  his 
native  city,  to  whom  he  had  confessed  his  folly  and  his  flight. 
They  advised  him  to  wait  in  some  place  at  a  distance  from 
Venice,  until  Count  Zustiniani  had  forgotten  or  forgiven  his 
escapade  ;  and,  while  promising  to  intercede  for  him,  they  gave 
him  letters  of  introduction  to  Prague,  Dresden,  and  Berlin. 
"When  passing  by  the  Castle  of  the  Giants,  Anzoleto  had  never 
thought  of  questiouing  his  guide  ;  but  after  about  half  an 
hour's  rapid  ride,  having  paused  to  breathe  the  horses,  he  had 
entered  into  conversation  with  him  relative  to  the  people  and 
the  surrounding  country.  Xaturally  enough,  the  guide  spoke 
of  the  lords  of  Rudolstadt,  their  strange  mode  of  hfe,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  eccentricities  of  Count  Albert,  which  were  no 
longer  a  secret  to  anybody,  especially  since  Doctor  Wetzelius 
had  declared  open  enmity  towards  him.  The  guide  added  to 
this  the  local  gossip  that  the  count  had  refused  to  marry  his 
cousin,  the  beautiful  Baroness  Amelia  de  Rudolstadt,  in  order 
to  take  up  with  an  adventuress,  not  so  remarkable  for  her 
beauty  as  for  her  admirable  singing,  which  enchanted  every 
one. 

This  description  was  so  applicable  to  Consuelo,  that  our 
traveller  immediately  asked  the  name  of  the  adventuress,  and 
lea.rning  that  she  was  called  the  Pori:)orina,  instantly  guessed 
the  truth.  He  ]"o traced  his  steps;  and  after  having  rapidly 
invented  the  pretext  by  which  to  introduce  himself  into  so  well 
guarded  a  castle,  he  continued  to  question  his  guide  still  far- 
ther. The  man's  gossip  induced  him  to  believe  that  Consuelo 
was  the  young  count's  betrothed,  and  was  about  to  become  his 
wife  ;  for  the  story  was,  that  she  had  enchanted  the  whole 
family,  and  instead  of  turning  her  out  of  doors  as  she  deserved, 
they  paid  her  more  respect  and  attention  than  they  had  ever 
done  to  the  Baroness  Amelia. 

These  details  stimulated  Anzoleto  quite  as  much  as,  and  per- 
haps even  more,  Àhan  his  real  attachment  for  Consuelo.  He 
had  indeed  sighed  for  the  return  of  that  peaceful  existence 
which  he  had  led  with  her;  he  had  truly  felt  that  in  losing  her 
advice  and  direction,  he  had  destroyed,  or  at  least  put  in  jeo- 
l)ardy,  the  success  of  his  musical  cai'eer;  and,  in  short,  he  was 
strongly  attracted  to  her  by  a  love  at  once  sclfisii,  deep-seated, 
and  unconquerable.  But  to  all  this  was  added  the  vainglorious 
wi.sh  of  disputing  the  affections  of  Consuelo  with  a  rich  and 
noble  lover,  of  snatching  her  from  a  brilliant  marriage,  and 
causing  it  to  be  said  in  the  ncighboui'hood  and  in  the  world, 
that  this  highly  cherished  girl,  had  preferred  to  follow  his  for- 
tunes rather  than  become  countess  and  chatelaine.  He  amused 
himself,  therefore,  by  making  his  guide  repeat  that  the  Por- 
porina  wos  lady  paramount  at  Reiscuberg;  and  inwardly 
gloried  in  the  childish  idea  that  this  .same  guide  should  relate 
to  future  travellers,  that  one  day  a  gay  young  fellow  rode  up  to 
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the  inhospitable  Castle  of  the  Giants,  came,  saw,  and  con- 
quered, and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  took  his  leave,  carrying 
with  him  this  pearl  of  singers,  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  puis- 
sant lord  of  Rudolstadt. 

At  this  idea  he  struck  the  rowels  into  his  horse's  sides,  and 
laughed  so  loud  and  long,  that  the  guide  concluded  that  of  the 
two  certainly  Count  Albert  was  not  the  madder. 

The  canoness  received  Anzoleto  with  distrust,  but  did  not 
like  to  dismiss  him,  as  she  hoped  that  he  would  perhaps  take 
with  him  his  pretended  sister.  He  was  out  of  temper  when 
he  learned  that  Consuelo  was  walking,  and  he  questioned  the 
domestics  on  the  subject  while  they  served  breakfast.  Only 
one  of  them  understood  a  little  Italian,  and  he  replied,  without 
any  malicious  intention,  that  he  had  seen  the  signera  on  the 
mountain  with  the  young  count.  Anzoleto  said  to  himself, 
that  if  Consuelo  were  the  betrothed  of  the  count,  she  would  have 
the  proud  attitude  of  a  person  in  her  position;  but  if  it  were 
otherwise,  she  would  be  less  certain  of  her  standing,  and  would 
tremble  before  aji  old  friend  v.ho  might  thwart  her  projects. 

Anzoleto  was  too  acute  not  to  perceive  the  ill-temper  and 
uneasiness  with  which  the  canoness  viewed  this  long  walk  of 
I'orporina  with  her  nephew.  As  he  did  not  see  Count  Chris- 
tian, he  thought  that  the  guide  must  have  misinformed  him, 
that  the  family  were  displeased  with  the  count's  affection  for 
the  young  adventuress,  and  that  the  latter  would  be  abashed 
before  her  first  lover. 

Interpreting  in  this  manner  the  invsistible  emotion  she  had 
felt  on  first  seeing  him,  he  thought,  when  he  saw  her  sink  in 
her  chair,  fainting  and  agitated,  that  he  might  go  any  lengths. 
He  therefore  gave  full  scope  to  his  eloquence,  reproached  him- 
self for  the  past,  humbled  himself  hypocritically,  wept,  related 
his  tonnents  and  despair,  painting  them  somewhat  more  poeti- 
cally than  the  truth  warranted,  and  finally  implored  her  par- 
don with  all  the  i»eisuasive  eloquence  of  a  Venetian  and  an 
accomplished  actor. 

Agitated  by  his  voice,  and  fearing  her  own  weakness  more 
than  his  remaining  inlluence,  Consuelo,  who  also  had  time  for 
reflection  during  the  last  four  months,  was  sufficiently  self- 
possessed  to  detect  in  these  professions  and  in  this  passionate 
eloquence,  what  she  hud  already  heard  a  thousand  times  at 
Venice,  in  the  latter  days  of  their  unhappy  attachm«Mit.  It 
mortified  her  to  find  that  he  used  the  same  assurances,  the 
same  <»aths,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  since  those  quaiTels 
in  which  she  was  far  from  suspecting  the  infamous  part  Anzo- 
leto ha<l  plaved.  Indignant  at  such  audacity  and  such  tlowory 
language,  wlicu  tears  and  .shame  alone  should  havc^  manife^tod 
thoniselves,  sho  cut  him  short  by  rising  and  coldly  replying, 
"  It  is  enough,  Anzoleto;  I  have  already  ])ardoned  you,  an<l  I 
wish  to  hear  no  more.  Anger  has  given  place  to  pity,  and 
vour  misc<»n<luct  and  my  sufierings  are  equally  toi*g<it  n. 
'I'herc  is  nothing  more  to  say.     1  thank  you  for  the  kintlutb» 
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which  induced  you  to  interrupt  your  journey  with  a  view  to  a 
reconciliation;  but  your  pardon,  as  you  see,  was  ah-eady 
granted.     So  now  adieu!" 

"  I  leave  you? — I  quit  you?"  exclaimed  Anzoleto,  now  really 
terrified.  "No!  I  would  rather  you  would  kill  me  at  once. 
No  !  never  should  I  be  able  to  live  without  you.  I  could  not 
do  it,  Consuelo — I  have  tried,  and  I  know  it  is  in  vain.  Where 
you  are  not,  there  is  nothinçf  for  me.  uly  hateful  ambition, 
my  miserable  vanity,  to  which  I  wished,  butin  vain,  to  sacrifice 
my  love,  have  been  my  torment,  and  have  never  yielded  me 
a  moment's  pleasure.  Your  image  follows  me  everywhere;  the 
memory  of  our  happiness,  so  pure,  so  chaste,  so  delightful 
(and  where  could  you  yourself  find  anything  approaching  to 
it?)  is  ever  before  my  eyes;  I  am  disgusted  with  all  around  me. 
Oh!  Consuelo,  do  you  remember  the  lovely  nights  at  Venice, 
our  boat,  the  stars,  our  endless  songs,  and  your  gentle  lessons  ? 
Did  I  not  love  you  then?  If  I  have  acte(ï  ill  towards  others, 
oh,  do  not  forget  that  at  least  I  have  been  faultless  towards 
you!  You  once  professed  to  love  me;  but  hpw  have  you  for- 
gotten your  pledge!  I — thankless  monster!  \\Tetch  that  I  am! 
— have  never  once  forgotten  it;  and  I  do  not  v»'ish  to  forget  it, 
although  you  do  so  without  effort  or  regret." 

"  It  is  possible,"  replied  Consuelo,  struck  by  the  truth  which 
these  words  seemed  to  display,  "  that  you  do  indeed  regret  this 
lost  happiness — lost,  destroyed  by  yom*  own  misconduct.  It  is 
a  punishment  which  you  must  endure,  and  vv^hich  1  ought  not 
to  prevent.  Happiness  corrupted  you.  Anzoleto,  and  you  re- 
quire suffering  to  purify  you.  Go,  and  remember  me,  if  this 
affliction  prove  salutary  ;  if  not,  forget  me,  as  I  forget  you — I, 
v/ho  have  nothing  either  to  expiate  or  atone." 

"Ah!  you  have  a  heart  of  iron!"  exclaimed  Anzoleto,  sur- 
prised and  wounded  by  her  tranquillity;  "  but  do  not  expect 
thus  to  drive  me  away.  It  is  joossible  that  I  annoy  you,  and 
that  I  am  here  somewhat  in  the  way.  You  would  sacrifice,  I 
know,  the  memory  of  the  past  to  rank  and  fortune.  But  it 
shall  not  be  so.  I  will  stay  with  you  ;  and  if  I  lose  you  it 
shall  not  be  without  a  struggle.  I  Avill  recall  the  past,  and 
that  too  before  all  your  new  friends,  if  you  force  mo  to  it.  I 
will  repeat  the  oaths  which  you  made  at  the  bedside  of  your 
dying  mother,  and  which  you  repeated  a  hundred  times  on 
lier  tomb  and  in  the  churches  whore  we  knelt  side  by  side,  lis- 
tened to  the  music,  and  conversing  in  whispers.  I  will  tell  your 
new  lover  that  of  which  ho  is  not  aware — for  thevknow  nothing 
of  you,  nf)t  even  that  you  were  an  actress.  Yes,  I  will  tell 
them;  and  we  shall  see  if  the  noble  Count  Albert  will  dispute 
you  with  an  actor,  your  friend,  your  equal,  your  botrotlied, 
your  lov(u'.     Ah!  do  not  drive  me  to  despair,  Consuelo,  or " 

"  What!  threats?"  said  the  angry  maiden;  "at  last  I  have 
found  you  out,  Anzoleto.  1  rejoice!  at  it,  and  I  thank  you  for 
having  raised  the  mask.  Yes,  thanks  to  Heaven  !  1  shall  regret 
and  i)ity  you  no  more.     I  sec  the  venom  which  i-ankics  within 
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your  heart;  I  recognise  youi'  baseness  and  your  hateful  love. 
Go,  wreak  your  vengeance — you  vriil  only  do  me  a  service  ;  but 
unless  you  are  equally  expert  in  calumny  as  in  insult,  you  can- 
not say  anything  to  make  me  blush." 

Thus  saying,  she  retreated  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  was 
just  leaving  the  room  when  she  met  Count  Christian.  Anzo- 
leto,  who  had  rushed  forward  to  detain  her  by  force  or  cunniiis:, 
on  seeing  the  venerable  old  man  who  advanced  with  an  affable 
and  majestic  air  after  having  kissed  Consuelo's  hand,  fell 
back  intimidated  and  bereft  of  his  audacity. 
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"Dear  siguora,"  said  the  old  count,  "pardon  me  for  not  hav- 
ing more  courteously  received  your  brother.  I  had  forbidden 
them  to  inteiTupt  me,  as  I  had  some  important  business  to 
transact  this  morning,  and  they  obeyed  my  directions  too 
faithfully  in  thus  leaving  me  in  ignorance  of  the  arrival  of  a 
guest  so  welcome  to  me  and  all  my  family.  Be  assm-ed.  sir," 
added  he,  turning  to  Anzoleto,  "  that  I  am  happy  to  see  in  my 
house  so  near  a  relative  of  our  beloved  Porporina.  i  trust, 
therefore,  that  you  will  remain  here  as  long  as  may  be  agree- 
able to  you.  I  presume  that  after  so  louij  a  separation  you 
must  have  much  to  say  to  each  other,  and  1  hope  you  Avill  not 
hesitate  to  enjoy  at  leisure  a  happiness  in  which  1  sincerely 
sympathize." 

Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  Count  Cliristian  spoke  to  a 
stranger  with  ease.  His  timidity  had  long  since  disapi^earetl 
towards  the  gentle  Consuelo,  and  on  this  day  a  vivid  ray  of 
joy  seemed  to  illumine  his  countenance,  like  those  which  the 
sun  slu^ds  before  sinking  beneath  the  horizon.  Anzoleto  Avas 
confused  in  the  presence  of  that  majesty  which  rectitude  and 
serenity  of  soul  reflect  unon  the  brou-  of  an  aged  and  venerable 
man.  He  whs  well  skilled  to  bow  low  before  the  nobles  of  his 
native  land,  but  in  his  inmost  soul  ho  hated  and  mocked  them. 
He  had  found  only  too  much  to  despise  in  them,  and  in  the* 
fashionable  world  in  which  he  had  for  some  time  lived.  1  le  had 
never  before  seen  dignity  so  lofty,  and  politeness  so  cordial,  as 
those  of  th(^  old  châtelain  of  Riesenberg.  He  stammered  fortli 
his  thanks,  and  almost  repented  having  procured  by  an  imposi- 
tion, the  kind  and  fatlierly  reception  with  which  he  was  greeted. 
Ho  feared  above  all  lest  Consuelo  shouM  uninask  him,  by  do- 
rlaring  to  the  «-ouut  that  he  was  not  her  brothi'r,  and  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  at  this  moment  npay  her  with  iniptTtint'nce, 
and  8tu<ly  his  rovenge. 

"I  fe<'l  much  gratified  by  yotir  lordship's  goodness,"  replied 
Consuelo,  after  an  instant's  reflection;  "but  my  brother,  who 
is  deeply  sensible  of  its  v<ilut%  cannot  have  the  happiness  i>f 
profiting  .by  it.  I'ressing  business  calls  him  to  Traguo,  and 
lie  has  just  this  nionn'ut  taken  leave  of  mc." 
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"Impossible!  you  have  hardly  seen  each  other  au  instant," 
said  the  count. 

"He  has  lost  several  hours  in  waiting  for  me,"  replied  she, 
"  and  his  moments  are  now  counted.  He  knows  very  well," 
added  she,  looking  at  her  pretended  brother  with  a  significant 
expression,  "that  he  cannot  remain  here  a  minute  longer." 

This  cold  determination  restored  to  Anzoleto  all  his  hardi- 
hood and  effrontery.  "Let  what  will  happen,"  said  he,  "I 
take  the  devil — I  mean  God,"  he  added,  recovering  himself — 
"  to  Avitness,  that  1  will  not  leave  my  dear  sister  so  hastily  as 
her  reason  and  prudence  requh'e.  I  knoAv^  of  no  business  that 
is  worth  an  instant  of  such  happiness;  and  since  my  lord  the 
count  so  generously  permits  me,  I  accept  his  invitation  vrith 
gratitude.  I  shall  remain,  therefore,  and  my  engagements  at 
Prague  must  be  fulfilled  a  little  later,  that  is  all." 

"  That  is  speaking  like  a  thoughtless  young  man,"  returned 
Consuelo,  ofiended.  "  There  are  some  aiiairs  in  which  honour 
calls  more  loudly  than  interest." 

"It  is  si^eaking  like  a  brother,"  replied  Anzoleto;  "but  you 
always  speak  so  like  a  queen,  my  good  little  sister." 

"  It  is  spoken  like  a  good  young  man!"  added  the  old  count, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  Anzoleto.  "  I  know  of  no  business  which 
cannot  be  put  off  till  the  morroAv.  It  is  true  that  I  have  al- 
Avays  been  reproached  for  my  indolence  ;  but  I  have  invariably 
found  that  more  is  lost  by  hastiness  than  by  reflection.  For 
example,  my  dear  Poiporina,  it  is  now  several  days,  I  might 
say  v.eeks,  since  I  have  had  a  request  to  make  of  you,  and  I 
have  delayed  it  until  uoav.  I  believe  I  have  done  Avell,  and 
that  the  proper  moment  has  arrived.  Can  you  grant  me  to- 
day the  hour's  couA^ersation  I  Avas  just  about  to  request  Avhen 
I  Avas  informed  of  your  brother's  arrival?  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  happy  circumstance  has  occurred  quite  apropos,  and 
pei'haps  ho  Avould  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  conference  I  pro- 
pose." 

"I  am  alw  ays,  and  at  aU  hours,  at  your  lordship's  command," 
ansAvered  Consuelo.  "  As  to  my  brother,  he  is  yet  a  mere  child, 
and  I  do  not  usually  entrust  Avith  him  my  private  affairs." 

"  I  knoAv  that  very  Avell,"  returned  Anzoleto,  impudently; 
"  but  as  my  lord  count  authorizes  me,  I  do  not  i-equire  any 
other  permission  thaii  his  to  join  in  youi-  conference." 

"  You  Avill  i)ermit  me  to  judge  of  Avhat  is  proper  for  you 
and  for  myself,"  replied  Consuelo,  haughtily.  "  My  lord  count, 
I  am  ready  to  follow  you  to  your  apartment,  and  to  listen  to 
you  with  lespect." 

"You  are  very  severe  Avith  this  young  man,  Avho  hj\s  so 
frank  and  cheerful  an  air,"  said  the  count,  smiling;  then  turn- 
ing towards  Anzoleto:  "Do  not  be  impatient,  my  child,"  said 
he,  "your  turn  Avill  come.  AVhat  i  hav(^  to' say  to  your 
sister  cannot  be  concealed  from  you,  and  soon,  I  hope,  she  Avill 
permit  uk;  to  confxlo  it  to  you." 

Anzoleto  had  tlu;  ini]»eitincnce  to  rci)ly  to  the  uusus]H'ctin'C 
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gaiety  of  the  old  man,  by  retaining  his  hand  in  his  own,  as  if 
he  wished  to  attach  himself  to  him.  and  discover  the  secret 
from  which  Consuelo  excluded  him.  He  had  not  the  good  taste 
to  perceive  that  he  ought  at  least  to  have  left  the  saloon,  in-order 
to  spare  him  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  When  he  found  him- 
self alone,  he  stamped  with  anger,  fearing  lest  this  young  girl, 
now  so  collected  and  self-possessed,  should  disconcert  all  his 
plans,  and  cause  him  to  be  dismissed  in  spite  of  his  address. 
He  longed  to  glide  stealthily  through  the  house,  and  listen  at 
all  the  doors.  He  left  the  saloon  with  this  purpose,  wandered 
in  the  gardens  for  a  few  moments,  then  ventured  into  the  gal- 
leries, pretending,  whenever  he  met  a  domestic,  to  be  admiring 
the  beautiful  architecture  of  the  château.  But  at  three  dif- 
ferent times  he  saw  passing,  at  some  distance,  a  personage 
dressed  in  black  and  singularly  grave,  whose  attention  he  was 
not  very  desirous  of  attracting.  It  was  Albert,  who  appeared 
not  to  remark  him,  and  yet  who  never  lost  sight  of  him.  An- 
zoleto,  seeing  that  he  was  a  full  head  taller  than  himself,  and 
observing  the  serious  beauty  of  his  features,  perceived  plainly 
that  he  had  not  so  despicable  a  rival  as  he  had  at  first  thought, 
in  the  person  of  the  madman  of  Riesenberg.  He  therefore  de- 
cided to  return  to  the  saloon,  and  commeuced  trying  his  fine 
voice  in  the  lofty  apartment,  as  he  passed  his  fingers  absently 
over  the  keys  of  the  harpsichord. 

"My  daughter,"  said  Count  Christian  to  Consuelo,  after 
having  led  her  to  his  study,  and  placed  a  large  arm-chair  for 
her,  covered  with  red  velvet  with  gold  fringes,  v/hile  he  seatevi 
himself  on  an  easy  chair  by  her  side,  "I  have  a  favour  to  ask 
of  you,  and  yet  I  know  not  by  what  right  1  can  do  so  while 
you  are  yet  in  ignorance  of  my  intentions.  ^lay  I  ilatter  my- 
self that  my  grey  hairs,  my  tender  esteem  for  you,  and  the 
friendship  of  the  noble  Porpora  your  adopted  fathci*,  will  in- 
spire you  with  sutficient  confidence  in  me  to  induce  you  to  open 
your  heart  without  reserve?' 

Atfected  and  yet  somewhat  terrified  at  this  commoncemmt, 
Consuelo  raised  the  old  man's  hand  to  her  lips,  and  frankiy 
replied,  "My  lord  count,  I  love  and  respect  you  as  if  I  had  the 
honour  an<l  happiness  to  be  your  daughter,  and  I  can  answer 
all  your  «[uestions  without  fejir  and  without  evasion,  in  what- 
ever concerns  me  personally." 

"  I  will  ask  you  nothing  else,  my  dear  daughter,  and  I  thank 
you  for  this  promise.  Believe  me,  I  am  as  incapable  of  abusing 
your  confidence,  as  I  believe  you  incapable  of  breaking  your 
pledge." 

"  1  do  believe  it,  my  lord..    Bo  pleased  to  speak. 

"  Well,  then,  my  child,"  said  the  old  man,  encouragingly, 
"what  is  your  iianici'" 

"  I  have  none,"  rei»lio<l  Consuelo,  frankly;  "  my  mother  wa.=. 
called  Kosmunda.  At  my  baptism  they  name  I  me  Maria  of 
Consolation;  1  never  kni'W  my  father." 

"  But  you  an'  ac<iuainte<l  with  his  name?" 
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"No,  Signor;  I  never  heard  him  spoken  of." 

"Has  Master  Porpora  adopted  you?  has  he  given  you  his 
name  by  any  lesal  act?" 

"  ISTo,  Signor;  among  artists  these  things  are  not  thought  of. 
My  generous  master  possesses  nothing,  and  has  nothing  to  be- 
queath. As  to  his  name,  it  Avas  unimportant  in  my  situation 
whether  I  adopted  it  from  custom  or  otherwise.  If  my  talents 
justify  it,  it  will  be  well;  if  not,  1  shall  bo  unworthy  of  the 
honour  of  bearing  it." 

The  count  was  silent  for  some  moments;  then  taking  Con- 
suelo's  hand — 

"Your  noble  candour,"  said  he,  "gives  me  a  yet  higher 
opinion  of  you.  Do  not  think  that  I  ask  these  particulars  in 
order  to  esteem  you  more  or  less  according  to  your  condition 
and  birth.  I  wished  to  ascertain  if  you  had  any  disinclination 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  I  see  you  have  none.  I  am  infinitely  in- 
debted to  you;  you  are  more  ennobled  by  your  character  than 
we  are  by  our  birth  and  titles." 

Consuelo  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  the  old  patrician,  who 
wondered  that  she  could,  without  blushing,  make  so  plain  a 
declaration.  There  was  apparent  in  his  conduct  a  remnant  of 
aristocratic  prejudice,  all  the  more  tenacious  that  Christian 
had  nobly  combated  and  evidently  desired  to  vanquish  it. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  must  put  a  question  yet  more  delicate, 
and  I  require  all  your  indulgence  to  excuse  me." 

"  Fear  nothing,  Signor;  I  shall  reply  frankly." 

"  Well,  then,  my  child,  yon  are  not  married?" 

"  No,  Signor." 

"And you  are  not  a  widow — you  have  no  children?" 

"I  am  not  a  widow — I  have  no  children,"  replied  Consuelo, 
who  had  a  great  inclination  to  laugh,  although  not  well  know- 
ing what  the  count's  drift  was. 

"And  you  are  not  engaged  to  anyone?  you  are  perfectly 
free?" 

"  Pardon,  Signor;  I  was  engaged  with  the  consent,  even  by 
the  command,  of  my  dying  mother,  to  a  young  man  whom  I 
loved  since  childhood,  and  to  Avhom  I  was  betrothed  up  to  the 
period  of  my  quitting  Venice." 

"Then  you  are  engaged?"  said  the  count,  with  a  singular 
mixture  of  vexation  and  satisfaction. 

"  No,  Signor,  I  <im  perfectly  free,"  replied  Consuelo.  "  lie 
whom  I  loved,  unworthily  betrayed  his  faith,  and  I  left  him  for 
ever." 

"  Then  you  did  love  him?"  said  the  couut,'after  a  pause. 

"  l^^rom  my  heart." 

"  And perhaps  you  love  him  still?" 

"  iS'o,  Signor,  that  is  impossible." 

"  Then  you  have;  no  wish  to  see  him  again?" 

"  It  wouhl  be  a  torment  to  me.  l>nt  since  I  am  called  upon 
to  confess  fully,  as  I  do  not  v.-ish  to  take  any  advantage  of 
your  esteem  for  me,  I  shall  inform  you  of  everything.     We 
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lived  together  as  children,  followed  the  same  amusements, 
di-ank  from  the  same  cup,  we  were  ever  together,  we  loved  each 
other,  and  we  were  to  be  married.  I  had  sworn  to  my  mother 
to  be  prudent;  I  have  kept  my  word,  if  indeed  it  be  prudent  to 
believe  in  a  man  who  wished  to  deceive  me,  j'ud  repose  confi- 
dence, affection,  esteem,  where  they  were  not  deserved.  When 
he  proved  himself  to  be  faithless.  I  tore  him  from  my  heart. 
This  man,  without  honour  may  indeed  tell  a  different  tale,  but 
that  is  of  no  great  importance  to  one  in  my  humble  position. 
Provided  I  sing  well,  nothing  more  is  required  of  me.  AVhile 
I  can  pray  without  remorse  before  the  crucifix  on  which  I  have 
sworn  to  my  mother,  I  need  not  trouble  myself  as  to  what  is 
thought  of  me.  There  is  no  one  to  blush  on  my  account;  no 
brothers,  no  cousins,  to  fight  for  my  sake." 

"No  brothers? — but  you  have  a  brother?" 

Consuelo  was  on  the  point  of  confiding  all  to  the  old  count, 
under  the  seal  of  secrcsy;  but  she  feared  it  would  be  base  to 
svek  any  extrinsic  defence  against  one  who  had  so  meanly 
threatened  her.  She  thought  that  she  herself  should  have  the 
firmness  to  defend  and  deliver  herself  from  the  pui'suit  of  An- 
zoleto.  Besides,  her  generous  soul  recoiled  at  the  idea  of 
having  the  man  expelled  whom  she  had  so  faitlifully  loved. 
AV'hatever  courtesy  Count  Christian  might  display  in  this  case 
towards  Anzoleto,  however  culpable  the  latter  might  be,  she 
had  not  courage  to  subject  him  to  such  indignity.  5She  replied 
therefore  that  she  looked  upon  her  brother  as  a  person  of  little 
understanding,  whom  she  was  accustomed  to  treat  as  a  child- 

"  But  he  is  not  surely  an  ill-conducted  person?"  said  the 
count." 

"  Possibly,"  she  replied;  "  I  have  little  intercourse  with  him. 
Our  chai'actera  and  modes  of  thinking  are  quite  different. 
Your  highness  might  have  observed  that  I  was  not  anxious  to 
detain  him  here." 

"  It  shall  bo  as  you  wish,  my  child;  you  have  an  excellent 
judgment;  and  now  that  you  have  confided  everj'thing  to  me 
with  such  noble  frankness " 

"  Pardon  me,  Signor,"  said  Consuelo;  "  I  have  not  told  you 
everything,  because  yf»u  liave  not  asked  mo.  I  am  ignorant  of 
your  motives  in  putting  those  questions  to  me,  but  I  i)re8ume 
that  some  one  has  spoken  unfavourably  of  nn',  and  that  you 
wish  to  know  if  I  am  a  discredit  to  your  household.  Hitlierto 
your  inquiries  have  been  of  so  general  a  nature  that  1  bhould 
have  felt  myself  wanting  in  propriety  if  I  had  spoken  of  my 
aiVairs  without  your  permission.  But  since  you  wish  to  know 
me  thoroughly,  I  must  mention  a  circumstance  that  will  perhaps 
injure  me  in  your  estimation.  It  is  not  only  possible,  .'is  vou 
have  often  suspeeted,  though  I  had  no  wish  for  it  myself,  tliat 
I  should  have  embraced  a  theatrical  career,  but  it  is  asserced 
that  I  appeared  last  season  at  Venice,  under  tlie  name  of  Con- 
suelo. 1  was  called  the  Zingarella.  and  all  ^'cnice  vras  ac- 
<iuainted  with  :ny  appearance  an<l  my  voice." 
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"Hal"  Gxclaimed  the  count,  astounded  at  this  new  revela- 
tion; "you  are  then  the  wonder  that  created  so  great  a  sensa- 
tion at  Venice  last  year,  e^nd  whom  the  Italian  papers  so  often 
and  so  highly  eulogized?  The  finest  voice,  the  most  splendid 
talents,  that  had  appeared  within  the  memory  of  man — " 

"  Upon  the  theatre  of  San  Samuel,  my  lord.  Those  eulo- 
giums  were  without  doubt  exaggerated;  but  it  is  an  incontes- 
tible  fact  that  I  am  that  same  Cousuelo,  that  I  sang  in  seve- 
ral operas — in  one  word,  that  I  am  an  actress,  or,  to  use  a  more 
polite  term,  a  cantatrice.  You  can  now  judge  if  I  deserve  to 
retain  your  good  opinion." 

"This  is  very  extraordinary!  what  a  strange  destiny!"  said 
the  count,  absorbed  in  thought.  "  Have  you  told  this  to  — 
to  any  one  besides  me,  my  child?" 

"  I  have  told  nearly  all  to  the  count  your  sou,  my  lord,  al- 
though I  did  not  enter  into  the  details  you  have  just  heard." 

"  So  Albert  knows  your  birth,  your  former  love,  your  pro- 
fession?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  It  is  well,  my  dear  signora.  I  ca,nnot  thank  you  warmly 
enough  for  the  admirable  straightforwardness  of  your  conduct 
towards  us,  and  I  promise  you  that  you  will  have  no  reason  to 
repent  it.  jSTow,  Consuelo — (yes,  I  remember  that  was  the  name 
Albert  gave  you  on  your  first  coming,  when  he  talked  Spanish 
to  you) — permit  me  to  collect  my  thoughts  a  little.  I  feel  deeply 
agitated.  We  have  still  many  things  to  say  to  each  other,  and 
yf)U  must  forgive  a  little  anxiety  on  my  part  in  coming  to  so 
grave  a  decision.  Have  the  goodness  to  wait  here  for  me  an 
instant." 

He  left  the  room,  and  Consuelo,  following  him  with  her  eyes, 
saw  him,  through'  the  gilded  glass  doors,  enter  his  oratory  and 
kneel  down  with  fervour. 

Herself  greatly  agitated,  she  was  lost  in  conjectures  as  to  the 
object  of  a  conversation  which  was  ushered  in  with  so  much 
solemnity.  xVt  first  she  thought  that  Anzoleto,  while  waitiug 
for  her,  had  out  of  spite  already  done  what  ho  had  threatened  ; 
that  he  had  been  talking  to  the  chaplain  or  Hans,  and  that  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  her,  had  excited  grave  sus- 
picions in  the  minds  of  her  hosts.  But  Count  Christian  could 
not  dissemble,  and  hitherto  his  manner  and  his  words  had  an- 
nounced increased  affection,  rather  than  a  feeling  of  mistrust. 
Besides,  the  frankness  of  her  answers  had  affected  him  as  un- 
expected revelations  would  have  done;  the  last  especially 
had  seemed  to  strike  him  like  a  Hash  of  lightning.  And  now 
he  was  praying,  he  was  asking  God  to  enlighten  and  sustain 
liiin  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  resolution.  "  Is  he  about 
to  ask  me  to  leave  the  house  witli  my  brother?  Is  he  about  to 
oiWiT  me  money?"  she  asked  herself.  "  Ali!  may  Cod  preserve 
me  from  that  insult!  But  no!  this  good  old  man  is  too  high - 
min<l<;<l,  too  good,  to  dream  of  humiliating  me.  AVhat  did  he 
mean  to  say  at  first,  and  what  can  he  nusiu  to  say  now?     Most 
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probably  my  long  walk  with  his  sou  may  have  given  liini  un- 
easiness, and  he  is  about  to  scold  me.  Ï  have  deserved  it  per- 
haps, and  I  will  submit  to  his  rebuke,  since  1  cannot  answer 
sincerely  the  questions  which  may  be  asked  me  respecting 
Albert.'  This  is  a  tr>-ing  day;  my  chest  feels  all  on  fii-e,  and 
my  thi'oat  is  parched." 

Count  Christian  soon  returned.  He  was  calm,  and  his  pale 
countenance  bore  %ntness  of  a  victory  obtained  over  himself 
from  a  noble  motive.  "  My  daughter,"  said  he  to  Consuelo, 
reseating  himself  beside  her,  and  fhsisting  on  her  retaining  the 
sumptuous  arm-chair  which  she  had  wished  to  yield  to  him. 
and  on  which  she  seemed  enthroned,  in  spite  of  herself;  "  it  is 
time  that  I  should  respond  by  my  frankness  to  the  openness 
and  confidence  which  you  have  testihed  towards  me.  Consuelo, 
my  son  loves  you. 

Consuelo  became  pale  and  red  by  turns.  She  attempted  to 
answer,  but  Christian  interrupted  her. 

'.'  It  is  not  a  question  which  I  ask  you,"  said  he.  "  I  should 
have  no  right  to  do  so,  and  perhaps  yju  would  have  none  to 
answer  me;  for  I  know  that  you  have  not  in  any  way  encour- 
aged Albert's  hopes.  He  has  told  me  all;  and  I  believe  him, 
lor  he  has  never  told  a  falsehood,  nor  I  either." 

"  Xor  I  either,"  said  Consuelo,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven 
with  an  expression  of  mingled  humility  and  pride.  "  Count 
Albert  must  have  told  you,  my  lonl — " 

"  That  you  have  repeUed  every  idea  of  a  union  with  him." 
"  It  was  my  duty.  I  knew  the  usages  and  the  ideas  of  the 
w#i-ld;  1  kne\v  that  I  was  not  made  to  be  Count  Albert's  wife, 
for  the  sole  reason  that  I  este«?m  myself  inferior  to  no  person 
imder  God,  an<l  that  I  would  not  receive  grace  or  favour  from 
any  one  on  earth." 

"  I  know  your  just  pride,  Consuelo.  I  should  consider  it  ex- 
aggerated, if  Albert  had  been  alone  in  the  world;  but  believing 
as  you  did  that  I  would  not  approve  of  such  a  union,  you  were 
right  to  answer  as  you  have  done." 

"  ..Vjid  now,  my  lord,"  said  Consuelo,  rising,  ''  I  understand 
what  you  are  about  to  add,  and  beseech  you  to  spare  me  the 
humiliation  I  feared.  1  will  leave  your  house,  ns  1  would  b»^- 
fore  this  have  left  it,  if  I  had  thought  I  could  do  so  with- 
out endangering  the  reason  and  perhaps  the  life  of  Count 
Albert,  over  whom  I  have  more  intUunt-e  than  1  could  have 
wished.  Since  y«»u  know  what  it  was  not  i)ermittod  me  to  re- 
veal to  you,  you  can  watch  over  him,  prevent  the  bad  elVectsof 
this  si^paration,  and  resume  the  exercise  of  a  care  which  belongs 
to  you  rather  than  to  me.  if  1  arrogat«:?d  it  to  myself  indis- 
creetly, it  is  a  fault  which  Ciod  will  forgivo  me;  for  he  knows 
by  what  pure  and  disinterested  feelings  I  was  actuate<1." 

"  I  know  it,"  return«'<l  the  count,  *'  and  Go<l  has  spoken  to 
my  conscience,  a»  Albert  has  spoken  to  my  heart,  ^it  down 
therefore,  Consuelo,  and  do  not  bi»  hasty  in  condemning  my 
intentions.     It  was  not  to  ordi-r  you  U)  quit  my  luuise,  but  to 
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beseech  you  from  my  inmost  soul  to  remain  in  it  all  your  life, 
that  I  asked  you  to  listen  to  me." 

"  All  my  life?"  repeated  Consuelo,  falling  hack  upon  her 
chair,  divided  between  the  satisfaction  she  felt  at  this  repara- 
tion made  to  her  dignity,  and  the  terror  which  such  an  offer 
caused  her.  "All  my  life!  your  lordship  cannot  mean  what 
you  are  kind  enough  to  say." 

"  I  have  thought  seriously  on  it,  my  daughter,"  replied  the 
count,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  and  I  feel  that  I  shall  not 
repent  it.  My  son  loves  you  to  distraction,  and  you  have  com- 
plete power  over  his  soul.  It  is  you  who  restored  him  to  me, 
you  who  ventured  to  seek  him  in  some  mysterious  place  which  he 
will  not  disclose  to  me,  but  into  which  he  says  no  one  but  a 
mother  or  a  saint  would  have  dared  to  penetrate.  It  is  you 
who  risked  your  life  to  save  him  fi-om  the  gloomy  seclusion  and 
delirium  which  consumed  him.  Thanks  to  you  he  has  ceased 
to  cause  us  hoiTible  anxiety  by  his  absences.  It  is  you  who 
have  restored  him  to  calmness,  health — in  a  word,  to  reason. 
For  it  must  not  be  dissembled  that  my  poor  boy  was  mad,  and 
it  is  certain  that  he  is  so  no  longer.  We  have  passed  nearly 
the  whole  night  together,  and  he  has  displayed  to  me  a  wisdom 
sujjerior  to  mine.  I  knew  that  you  were  to  walk  with  him  this 
morning,  and  I  therefore  authorized  him  to  ask  of  you  that 
which  you  refused  to  hear.  You  were  afraid  of  me,  dear  Con- 
suelo; you  thought  that  the  old  Rudolstadt,  encased  in  his 
aristocratic  prejudices,  would  be  ashamed  to  owe  his  son  to  you. 
Well!  you  were  mistaken.  The  old  Eudolstadt  has  had  pride 
and  prejudices  without  doubt;  perhaps  he  has  them  stiî! — 
he  will  not  conceal  his  faults  before  you — but  he  now  abjures 
them,  and  in  the  transport  of  a  bounaless  gratitude,  he  thanks 
you  for  helving  restored  to  him  his  last,  his  only  child!"  So 
saying.  Count  Christian  took  both  of  Consuelo's  hands  in  his, 
and  covered  them  with  kisses  and  tears. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

Consuelo  was  deeply  affected  by  an  explanation  which  re- 
stored to  her  her  self-respect,  and  tranquillized  her  conscience. 
Until  this  moment  she  had  often  feared  that  she  had  impru- 
dently yielded  to  the  dictates  of  her  generosity  and  her  courage, 
but  now  she  leceived  their  sanction  and  recompense.  Her  joy- 
ful tears  mingled  with  those  of  the  old  man,  and  they  both 
remained  for  some  time  too  deeply  agitated  to  continue  tho 
conversation. 

Nevertheless  Consuelo  did  not  yet  understand  the  proposi- 
tion which  had  been  made  to  her,  and  the  count,  thinking  that 
he  had  sufficiently  explained  himself,  regarded  her  silence  and 
her  tears  as  signs  of  assent  and  gratitude.  "  1  will  go,"  said 
he  at  last,  "  and  bring  my  son  to  your  feet,  in  order  that  ho_ 
may  unite  his  blessings  with  mine  on  learning  the  extent  of 
his  happiness." 
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"Stop,  my  lord:''  said  Consuclo,  astonished  at  this  haste. 
"  I  do  not  understand  what  you  require  of  me.  You  approve 
of  the  attachment  M'hich  Count  Albci-t  has  manifested  for  me, 
aud  my  p;ratitude  and  devotion  towards  him.  You  have  given 
me  your  confidence,  you  know  that  I  Avill  not  betray  it:  but 
how  can  I  engage  to  consecrate  my  whole  life  to  a  friendship 
of  so  delicate  a  nature?  I  see  cleai'ly  that  you  depend  on  time 
and  on  my  reason,  to  preserve  your  son's  health  of  mind  and 
to  calm  the  enthusiasm  of  his  attachment  for  me.  But  I  do  not 
know  if  I  shall  long  have  that  power;  and  even  if  such  an  inti- 
macy were  not  dangerous  for  so  excitable  a  nature  as  his,  I  am 
not  free  to  devote  my  days  to  that  glorious  task.  1  am  not  my 
own  mistress  1" 

"O  heavens!  what  do  you  say,  Consuelo?  Did  you  not 
understand  me  then?  Or  did  you  deceive  me  in  saying  that 
you  were  free,  that  you  had  no  attachment  of  the  heart,  no 
engagement,  no  family?" 

But,  my  lord,"  said  Consuelo  stupifiod,  "  I  have  an  object, 
a  vocation,  a  calling  ;  I  belong  to  the  art  to  which  I  have  de- 
voted myself  since  my  childhood." 

"Great  Heavens!  what  do  you  say?  Do  you  wish  to  return 
to  the  stage?" 

"  On  that  point  I  am  not  decided,  and  I  spoke  the  truth  in 
affirming  that  my  inclination  did  not  lead  mo  thither.  1  have 
hitherto  experienced  only  excruciating  sutlerii'gs  in  tliat  stoi-my 
cai'ecr,  but  I  feel  neveitheless  that  I  should  be  rash  in  resolving 
to  renounce  it.  It  has  been  my  destiny,  and  perhaps  I  cannot 
withdraw  myself  from  the  future  which  had  been  traced  out 
for  me.  AVhether  I  again  appear  on  the  stage,  or  only  give 
lessons  and  concerts,  1  am  still — I  must  be — a  singer.  AVhat 
should  1  be  good  for  otherwise  ?  Where  can  I  attain  indepen- 
dence? In  what  pursuit  can  I  occupy  ttiy  mind,  accustomed 
as  it  is  to  labour,  and  nursed  by  sweet  somids?" 

"O  Consuclo,  Consuelo!"  cried  Count  Christian,  sadly, 
"  what  you  say  is  too  true.  ]>ut  I  thought  you  loved  my  son, 
an<l  now  I  see  that  ycju  do  not  love  him!" 

"And  what  if  I  sliould  learn  to  love  him  with  the  passion 
which  I  must  feel  in  oi-dtr  to  sacrifice  myself  for  him,  my  lord?" 
cried  Consuelo,  growing  impatient  in  her  turn.  "Do  you 
think  it  absolut(^ly  imjjossible  for  a  woman  to  fi'cl  love  for 
Count  Albert,  that  you  ask  mo  to  remain  always  with  him?" 

"AVhat!  can  I  have  explained  myself  so  badly,  or  do  you 
think  me  crazy,  dear  C<»nsue!o?  IJave  I  not  asked  your  heart 
and  your  hand  for  my  son?  Ifavc  I  not  jtlaced  at  your  feet  a 
legitnnatc  an<l  certainly  an  lu)nourable  alliance?  If  you  loved 
Albert,  you  would  doubtless  find  in  the  hai)piness  of  sharing 
his  life,  .a  bulficient  n-componso  for  the  loss  of  your  glory  and 
your  triumphs.  13ut  you  do  not  love  him,  since  you  (-(insider 
It  impo.s.sil.f..  t<.  irnounco  what  you  call  your  destiny!" 

This  exiilau.vtinn  had  been  lardy,  even  without  the  goo<l 
Christian  being  aware  of  it.     It  was  not  without  a  mixtmc  of 
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teiTor  and  of  extreme  repugnance,  that  the  old  nobleman  had 
sacrificed  to  the  happiness  of  his  son,  all  the  ideas  v/hich  he 
had  cherished  through  life,  all  the  prejudices  of  his  caste:  and 
even  when,  after  a  long  and  painful  struggle  with  Albert  and 
with  himself,  he  had  completed  the  sacrifice,  he  could  not  with- 
out an  efibrt  pronounce  the  absolute  ratification  of  so  terrible 
an  act. 

Consuelo  perceived  or  guessed  this;  for  at  the  moment  when 
Count  Christian  appeared  to  despair  of  obtaining  her  con- 
sent to  this  marriage,  there  certainly  v/as  upon  the  old  man's 
countenance  an  expression  of  involuntary  joy,  mingled  with 
strange  consternation. 

Consuelo  understood  her  situation  in  an  instant,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  pride,  perhaps  a  little  too  personal,  served  to  increase  her 
repugnance  for  the  match  projoosed  to  her. 
,"""  You  wish  that  I  should  marry  Count  Albert?"  said  she, 
still  stunned  by  so  strange  a  proposal.  "You  consent  to  call 
me  daughter,  give  me  your  name,  present  me  to  your  relatives 
and  friends?  Ah,  my  lord,  hov.-  very  deeply  you  love  your  son, 
and  how  much  should  your  sou  love  j^ou!" 

"  If  you  find  so  much  generosity  in  that,  Consuelo,  it  is  be- 
cause your  heart  cannot  conceive  an  equal  amount,  or  that  the 
object  does  not  appear  to  you  worthy  of  it." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Consuelo,  endeavouring  to  collect  her 
thoughts,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  hand  s,  "  I  must  be  dream- 
ing. jNIy  pride  is  roused  despite  of  my  efforts  at  the  idea  of  the 
humilation  to  which  I  would  be  exposed,  should  I  accept  the 
sacrifice  suggested  by  your  paternal  love." 

"  And  who  Avould  dare  to  offer  them,  C'onsuelo,  when  father 
and  son  should  unite  in  shielding  you  with  their  legitimate 
œgis  of  protection?" 

"  And  the  canoness,  my  lord — she  who  fills  here  the  post  of 
a  mother — would  slie  see  all  that  unmoved?" 

"  She  would  join  her  prayers  to  ours,  if  you  promise  to  allow 
yourself  to  be  persuaded.  Do  not  ask  more  than  the  weakness 
of  human  nature  can  grant.  A  lover,  a  father,  can  undergo 
the  grief  and  humiliation  of  a  refusal  ;  my  sister  could  not. 
But  with  the  certainty  of  success,  we  shall  lead  her  to  your 
arms." 

"My  lord,"  said  Consuelo,  trembling,  "did  Count  Albert 
inform  you  tliat  1  loved  him?" 

"  No,''  replied  the  count,  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  "  Al- 
bert assured  me  the  obstacle  would  bo  in  your  own  heart  ;  he 
lias  told  me  so  a  hundred  times,  but  I  could  not  believe  him. 
Your  reservoappeanMl  to  be  fi)unded  on  rectitude  and  delicacy, 
but  I  tliou<;ht  that  in  removing  your  scruples,  I  slunild  obtain 
the  avowal  you  refused  to  him." 

"  And  what  did  h(.'mention  of  our  walk  to-day?" 

"A  single  word — 'Try,  my  father;  it  is  the  only  way  of 
ascertaining  whether  pride  or  estrangement  doses  her  heart 
aiîainst  me,'  " 
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"  Alas,  my  lord,  M-hat  vrill  you  thiuk  when  I  say  that  I  do 
not  know,  myself?*' 

"Imast  think  that  it  is  estraujcement,  mydoarCousuelo.  Oh, 
my  son,  what  a  destiny  is  ttiinc!  You  cannot  gain  the  love  of 
the  only  woman  on  wliom  you  could  bestow  your  own.  This 
la?t  misfortune  is  all  that  was  needed  I" 

"Oh,  Heavens:  you  must  hate  me,  my  lord.  You  do  not 
understand  that  my  pride  resists,  when  yours  is  overcome. 
Perhaps  the  pride  of  a  person  in  my  situation  may  appear  to 
have  slight  foundation,  and  yet  at  this  moment  there  is  as  vio- 
lent a  combat  waging  in  my  heart,  as  that  in  which  you  your- 
self have  proved  victorious." 

"  I  know  it.  Do  not  think,  signora,  that  I  so  lightly  esteem 
modesty,  rectitude,  and  disinterestedness,  as  not  to  appreciate 
your  lofty  feelings.  But  what  paternal  love  can  overcome,  I 
think  woman's  love  may  do  also:  you  see  I  speak  without  re- 
serve. "NVell,  suppose  that  Albert's  whole  life,  yours,  and  mine, 
should  prove  a  continual  struggle  against  the  prejudices  of 
the  world:  suppose  we  were  to  sutler  long  and  much,  would  not 
our  mutual  tenderness,  the  approval  of  our  conscience,  and  the 
fruits  of  our  devotion  render  us  stronger  than  this  world  united? 
Toils  which  seem  heavy  to  you  and  to  us,  arc  lightened  by  de- 
voted love.  lîut  this  love  Vou  timidly  seek  in  the  depths  of 
your  soul,  and  do  not  find,  Consuelo,  because  it  is  not  there." 

"  Yes,  that  is  indeed  the  question,"  said  Consuelo,  pressing 
her  hands  upon  her  heart;  "  the  rest  is  nothing.  I  too  had  pre- 
judices: your  example  proves  that  I  ought  to  overcome  them  and 
be  great  and  heroic  like  you.  Let  us  then  speak  no  more  of 
my  aversion,  my  false  shame.  Let  us  not  even  s|>eak  of  the 
future — of  my  profession,"  added  she,  sighing  deeplv.  "  I  could 
renounce  all— if— if  I  loved  Albert.  This  is  what  Ï  must  find 
f)ut.  Listen  to  me,  my  lord.  I  have  asked  myself  this  ques- 
tion a  hundred  times,  but  never  so  securely  as  I  now  can  with 
your  consent.  How  could  1  seriously  interrogate  myself  when 
even  the  question  scmie»!  a  madness  and  a  crimed  Now  I 
think  I  may  know  and  decide,  but  I  ask  a  few  days  to  collect 
my  thought*.  toVliscovcr  whether  this  devotion  which  I  expe- 
rience towards  him.  the  unlimited  esteem,  great  good-will  and 
r.'spcct  which  his  virtues  inspire,  the  extraordinary  sympathy 
ana  strange  power  v.hich  ho  exercises  over  me,  he  love  or  ad- 
miration; for  I  experience  all  this,  and  yet  it  is  combatted  by 
an  in<lcfmable  terror,  profound  sadness,  and — I  shall  U^ll  you 
everything,  my  noble  frien«l — by  the  memory  of  a  love  less  en- 
thusiastic, but  far  more  sweet  and  tender,  and  in  nothing 
rcsetnbling  this," 

"Strange  and  noble  girl'."  replied  Christian  with  emotion, 
"what  wisdom  and  at  the  same  time  what  strange  ideas,  in 
your  words  and  thoughts!  You  resemble  my  pi  Mir  Alln^rt  in 
inany  resjiect-s.  an<l  tiic  agitation  and  unerrtJiintv  of  your  feel- 
ings recall  to  me  my  wife — my  nn])le,  my  beautiful,  my  melan- 
choly Wanda!     O,  Consuelo!  you  awaken  in  mo  a  nvollectiou 
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at  once  tender  and  bitter  in  tlie  extreme.  I  was  about  to  say- 
to  you:  sunnount  these  irresolutions,  triumph  over  these  dis- 
likes, love — from  virtue,  from  greatness  of  soul,  from  compas- 
sion, from  the  elïbrt  of  a  noble  and  pious  ch;u'ity — this  poor 
inan  who  adores  you,  and  who,  while  perhaps  making  you 
unhappy,  will  owe  his  salvation  to  you,  and  will  entitle  you  to 
a  heavenly  recompense.  But  you  have  recalled  to  my  mind 
his  mother — his  mother  who  gave  herself  to  me  from  duty 
and  from  friendship.  She  could  not  feel  for  me,  a  simple, 
gentle,  timid  man,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  her  imagination 
burned.  Still  she  was  faithful  and  generous  to  the  last;  but 
how  she  sutFored!  Alas  I  her  affection  was  at  once  my  joy 
and  my  punishment;  her  constancy,  my  pride  and  my  remorse. 
She  died  in  suffering,  and  my  heart  was  broken  for  ever.  And 
now,  if  I  am  a  useless  being,  worn  out,  dead  before  being  buried, 
do  not  be  too  much  astonished,  Consuelo.  1  have  suffered  what 
no  one  has  ever  known,  what  I  have  nev^er  spoken  of  to  any 
one,  and  what  I  now  confess  to  you  with  trembling.  Ah! 
rather  than  induce  you  to  make  such  a  sacrifice,  rather  than 
advise  Albert  to  accept  it,  may  my  eyes  close  in  sadness  and 
my  son  at  once  sink  under  his  sad  fate.  I  know  too  well  the  cost 
of  endeavouring  to  force  nature  and  combating  the  insatiable 
desires  of  the  soul.  Take  time  therefore  to  reflect,  my  daugh- 
ter," added  the  old  count,  pressing  Consuelo  to  his  breast,  which 
heaved  Avith  emotion,  and  kissing  her  noble  brow  with  a  father's 
love.  "  It  vv-ill  be  much  better  so.  If  you  must  refuse,  Albert, 
when  prejjared  by  anxious  uncertainty,  v.ill  not  be  so  utterly 
prostrated  as  he  would  now  bo  by  the  frightful  news." 

They  separated  with  this  understanding;  and  Consuelo,  steal- 
ing through  the  galleries  in  the  fear  of  meeting  Anzoleto,  shut 
herself  up  in  her  chamber,  overpowered  with  emotion  and 
fatigue. 

At  first  she  endeavoured  to  take  a  little  rest,  in  order  to 
attain  the  calmness  which  she  felt  to  bo  necessary.  She  felt 
exhausted,  and,  throwing  herself  on  her  bed,  she  soon  fell  into 
a  state  of  torpor  which  was  more  painful  than  refreshing.  She 
had  wished  to  go  to  sleep  whilst  thinking  of  Albert,  in  order 
that  in  her  dreams  she  might  perhaps  be  visited  Avith  one  of 
those  mysterious  revelations  which  sometimes  serve  to  guide 
and  mature  our  decisions.  But  the  interrupted  dreams  which 
she  had  for  several  hours,  constantly  recalled  Anzoleto,  instead 
of  Albert,  to  her  thoughts.  It  was  always  Venice,  always  the 
Corte  ^linelli,  always  her  first  love,  calm,  smiling,  and  poetic! 

Every  time  she  awoke,  the  remembrance  of  Albert  was  con- 
nected with  the  gloomy  grotto;  or  the;  sound  of  his  violin,  echo- 
ing tenfold  in  the  solitude,  evoked  the  dead,  and  wailed  over 
the  freshly  closed  tomb  of  Zdonko.  Fear  and  sorrow  thus 
closed  her  heart  against  thi;  impulses  of  afi'(.*ction.  The  future 
which  was  i-equirc(l  of  her,soem(Kl  filled  with  chill  darkness  and 
bloody  visions,  Avhilo  the  radiant  and  fruitful  past  occupied  all 
her  thoughts,  and  caused  lier  lieart  to  beat.     It  seemed  then  as 
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if  she  heard  her  voice  echoinj;  in  space,  fillinor  all  nature,  and 
mounting  upwards  even  to  the  immeasurable  heavens;  but 
when  the  sounds  of  the  violin  recmred  to  her  memory,  it  seemed 
as  if  her  voice  became  hoarse  and  hollow,  and  died  away  in 
mournful  wailings  in  the  depths  of  the  eai'th. 

Tliese  wandering  Wsions  fatigued  her  so  much  that  she  rose 
in  order  to  dispel  them:  the  first  sound  of  the  bell  informed 
her  that  dinner  would  be  sen'ed  in  half  an  hour,  and  she  went 
to  her  toilet,  her  mind  still  full  of  the  same  ideas.  Cut  how 
strange: — for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was  more  attentive 
to  the  miiTor,  and  the  adiustment  of  her  attire,  than  to  the 
serious  problems  she  would  fain  resolve.  She  made  herself 
beautiful  in  spite  of  herself,  and  wished  to  be  so.  It  Avas  not  to 
awaken  jealousy  in  rival  lovers  that  this  coquettish  whim  had 
seized  her,  for  she  thought  and  could  think  only  of  one.  Albert 
had  never  made  an  allusion  to  her  appeai-auco.  In  the  enthu- 
siasm of  passion  he  perhaps  deemed  her  more  beautiful  than 
she  was;  but  his  thoughts  were  so  devoted  and  his  love  so  great, 
that  he  would  have  considered  it  profanation  to  liave  looked  at 
her  with  the  intoxicated  gaze  of  a  lover  or  the  satisfied  scru- 
tiny of  an  artist.  To  him  she  was  always  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
which  his  gaze  never  dared  to  penetrate,  and  in  his  thoughts 
she  was  ever  surrounde<l  by  a  beaming  halo.  A^'hatever  she 
was,  he  saw  her  always  the  same.  He  had  seen  her  lialf  dead, 
emaciated,  prostrate,  more  like  a  spectre  than  a  woman.  Ho 
had  then  sought  in  her  features  with  anxiety  and  attention  for 
the  evidence  of  disease;  but  he  never  seemed  to  perceive  mo- 
ments of  ugliness,  or  dream  that  she  could  be  an  object  of  ter- 
ror or  disgust.  And  now  that  she  had  recovered  the  splendour 
of  yf»uth  and  health,  he  had  never  inquired  of  himself  whether 
she  had  lost  or  gained  in  beauty.  Sue  was  all  to  him  in  life 
a^  in  death,  the  ideal  of  youth,  beauty,  and  sublimity.  There- 
fore Consuclo  had  never  thought  of  him  Mhile  ai'ranging  her 
dress  before  the  mirror. 

But  how  ditferent  was  it  with  Anzoleto!  how  carefully  had 
he  examined,  judged,  and  compare<l,  on  the  day  that  he 
sought  to  find  if  she  were  ugly.  He  hiwl  taken  into  account 
the  slightest  graces  of  her  form,  the  least  ellorts  she  had  made 
to  please.  How  well  was  he  acquainted  with  her  hair,  her 
arms,  her  feet,  her  walk,  the  colours  which  became  her,  even 
the  least  fold  of  lier  garment;  and  with  what  .ardent  vivacity 
had  Ih'  praised  her,  with  what  voluptuous  languor  had  he  con- 
tt'mplat<Hl  liorl  The  innocent  girl,  indeed,  had  not  thrn  un- 
derstfM»d  the  emotions  of  her  own  heart;  nor  did  she  yet  under- 
stand them,  though  she  felt  them  not  the  less  at  the  idea  of 
appearing  before  him.  »She  was  angry  with  her-^elf,  blushed 
with  shame  and  vexation,  an<l  tried  to  adorn  herself  for  All»ert 
alonr",  but  nevertheless  sought  out  the  hea<l-dress,  the  ribbon, 
and  even  the  very  look  that  pleased  Anzoleto.  "Alas!  alas!" 
saitl  she,  tearing  lierself  from  the  mirror  when  her  toilet  was 
eomplcted:  "it  is  true,  then,  that  I  can  think  only  of  liim,  and 
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that  past  happiness  exercises  a  greater  power  over  me  than 
present  scorn  and  the  promise  of  another  love!  I  may  look 
forward  to  the  future,  but  without  him  it  is  but  terror  and 
despair.  What  -would  it  be  with  him?  Ah!  well  I  know  that 
the  days  of  Venice  can  never  return;  that  innocence  can  dwell 
with  us  no  more;  that  the  soul  of  Anzoleto  is  utterly  corrupt; 
that  his  caresses  Avould  degrade  me,  and  that  our  life*  would  be 
hourly  poisoned  by  shame,  jealousy,  regret,  and  fear." 

Questioning  herself  on  this  point  with  sincerity,  Consuelo 
saw  that  she  was  not  deceived,  and  that  she  had  not  the  re- 
motest wish  to  please  Anzoleto.  She  loved  him  indeed  no 
longer  in  the  present  ;  she  almost  hated  and  feared  him  as  re- 
garded the  future,  in  which  his  faults  could  only  become 
more  aggravated;  but  then  she  cherished  his  memory  in  the 
past  to  such  a  degree,  that  neither  in  heart  nor  mind  could  she 
sever  herself  from  it.  He  was  henceforward  to  her  but  as  a 
picture  which  recalled  the  adored  object  of  past  happiness;  but, 
like  one  who  hides  herself  from  her  new  husband  to  look  upon 
the  image  of  the  first,  she  felt  that  the  memory  of  the  past 
Avas  better  than  the  living  present. 

CHAPTER  LXI. 

Consuelo  had  too  much  judgment  and  elevation  of  character 
not  to  know,  that,  of  the  two  attachments  which  she  inspired, 
the  truest,  the  most  noble,  and  most  precious,  was  beyond  all 
comparison  that  of  Albert.  Thus,  when  she  again  found  her- 
self between  them,  she  thought  she  had  triumphed  over  the 
enemy.  The  earnest  look  of  Albert  which  seemed  to  pene- 
trate her  very  soul — the  gentle  yet  iirni  pressure  of  his  faithful 
hand — gave  her  to  understand  that  he  knew  the  result  of  her 
conference  with  Count  Christian,  and  that  he  waited  her  de- 
cision with  submission  and  gratitude.  In  reality,  Albert  had 
obtained  more  than  he  hoped  for;  and  even  this  irresolution  was 
sweet  after  what  he  had  feared,  so  much  was  he  astonished  at 
Anzoleto's  impei'tinent  folly.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  Avas 
armed  with  all  his  boldness.  Divining  pretty  nearly  the  state 
of  matters  around  him,  he  was  deternuned  to  battle  foot  by 
foot,  should  they  even  thrust  him  neck  and  shoulders  out  of 
the  house.  His  free  and  easy  attitude,  and  his  forward  jeering 
look,  inspired  Consuelo  with  the  deepest  disgust;  and  wlien  ho 
impudently  approached  to  offer  his  hand  to  conduct  her  to  the 
table,  she  turned  her  head,  and  took  in  preference  that  of 
Albert. 

As  usual,  the  young  count  seated  himself  opposite  Consuelo, 
and  Count  Christian  placed  her  on  his  left,  where  Amelia  had 
formerly  sat.  The  chaplain's  usual  ])lace  Avas  to  the  left  of 
Consuelo,  but  the  canoness  invited  tiie  pretended  brotlier  to 
s<at  hims«ilf  IxjtwefMi  them,  an<l  in  this  way  Anzoleto's  sneers 
eould  be  overlieanl  by  Consuelo,  and  his  irreverent  ,'iallies 
scandalize  the  old  priest,  as  he  had  intended. 
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xVnzoloto's  plan  was  excee  linî^ly  simple.  lie  wished  to 
make  himselt  intolerable  to  that  part  of  the  family  whom  he 
presumed  hostile  to  the  projected  marriage,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  worst  possible  impression  of  the  connexions  and  birth  of 
Consuelo.  "  We  shall  see,"  said  he,  "  if  they  can  swallow  the 
brother  that  I  will  cook  for  them."  i 

Anzoleto,  although  a  poor  singer  and  tragedian,  \vas  yei,  an 
excellent  comi.-;  performer.  He  had  seen  enough  of  the  world 
to  enable  him  to  imitate  with  ease  the  elegant  manners  and 
language  of  good  society;  but  this  part  might  have  only  served 
to  reconcile  the  canoness  to  the  low  extraction  of  Consuelo, 
and  he  took  the  opposite  one  with  the  more  ease  that  it  was 
natural  to  him.  Being  well  assured  that  Wenceslawa,  not- 
withstanding her  determination  only  to  speak  German — the 
language  of  the  Court  and  of  all  loyal  subjects — did  not  lose  a 
word  of  what  ho  said  in  Italian,  he  began  to  chatter  right  and 
left,  and  to  quaff  the  generous  Avine  of  Hungary,  which,  hardened 
as  he  was  to  the  most  heady  drinks,  he  did  not  fear,  but  the 
heady  inlluonce  of  which  he  affected  to  feel  in  order  that  he 
might  assume  the  ;iir  of  an  inveterate  drunkard. 

ilc  succeeded  to  admiration.  Count  Christian,  who  good- 
humouredly  laughed  at  his  first  sallies,  soon  only  smiled  with 
an  effort,  and  required  all  his  urbanity  as  a  host,  as  well  as  his 
]>aternal  affection,  to  refrain  from  reproving  the  disagreeable 
future  brother-in-law  of  his  noble  son.  The  angry  chaplain 
fidgetted  on  his  seat,  and  murmured  exclamations  in  G^'mian 
which  sounded  very  like  exorcisms,  while  his  dinner  and  diges- 
tion were  sadly  deranged.  The  canoness  listened  to  the  inso- 
lent guest  with  suppressed  contempt  and  somewhat  malignant 
satisfaction.  At  every  fresh  outbreak,  she  raised  her  eyes 
towards  her  brother,  as  if  taking  him  to  witness:  and  the  good 
Christian,  drooping  his  head,  endeavoured  to  distract  the  at- 
tention of  the  auditors  by  some  awkward  enough  reflection. 
Then  the  canoness  lookecf  at  Albert;  but  Albert  was  immove- 
able— he  appeared  neither  to  sec  nor  hear  the  absunl  and  vain- 
glorious, visiter. 

The  most  cruelly  tormented  of  all  was  undoubtedly  poor  Con- 
suelo. At  first  she  thought  that  Anzoleto  had  contracted  these 
hal)its  in  a  life  of  debauchery,  for  she  had  never  seen  him  thus 
l>efore.  Shr;  was  so  disgusted  and  annoyed  that  she  was  about 
to  quit  the  table:  but  wlirn  she  perceived  that  it  was  no  better 
than  a  scheme,  she  regained  the  self-possession  suited  to  hor 
innocence  and  'dignity.  vShe  had  not  mixed  herself  up  with 
the  8<,'crots  and  alfections  of  this  family  to  instal  herself  among 
thorn  by  means  of  intrigue.  Thrir  rank  had  never  llatU^rccl 
h(;r  amhition,  and  ln-r  conscicncre  was  secure  from  the  secret 
charges  of  the  canoness.  She  felt,  she  knew,  that  AllK^rt'H 
l»»vo  and  his  father'»  confidence,  wore  8U]>.rior  to  this  miserable 
trial.  The  contempt  which  she  felt  for  Anzoleto,  c«>wanlly 
and  wicked  in  his  vengeauc.',  rcndfiod  her  still  more  «l  cide(f; 
once  only  her  eyes  met  those  of  Albert,  and  they  immodiatoly 
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understood  each  other.  Consuelo's  said  "  Yes!"  and  Albert 
replied,  "/»  spite  of  all!" 

"  It  won't  do,"  said  Anzoleto,  in  a  low  tone,  to  Consuelo; 
for  he  had  observed  and  passed  his  own  comments  on  this  inter- 
change of  looks. 

"  You  have  done  me  a  great  service,"  replied  Consuelo  ;  "  and 
I  thank  you." 

They  spoke  in  the  Venetian  dialect,  which  seems  composed 
only  of  vowels,  and  which  the  Romans  and  Florentines,  when 
they  first  hear  it,  cannot  always  understand. 

"  I  can  imagine  that  you  hate  me,"  replied  Anzoleto,  "  and 
that  you  think  you  will  always  hate  me,  but  you  shail  not 
escape  me  for  all  that." 

"  You  have  unmasked  yourself  too  soon,"  said  Consuelo. 

"  But  not  too  late,"  replied  Anzoleto.  "  Come,  padre  mio  bene- 
detto,"  said  he,  addressing  the  chaplain,  and  giving  him^at  the 
same  time  a  jog,  so  as  to  spill  half  his  wiue,  "  drink  more  vigo- 
rously of  this  famous  wiue,  which  is  equally  good  for  bodv  and 
soul.  Signer  Count,"  said  he,  exteudiug  his  glass  to  Count 
Christian,  "  you  keep  there  beside  your  heart  a  flask  of  yellow 
crystal  which  sparkles  like  the  sun.  I  feel  that  if  I  were  to 
swallow  but  a  drop  of  that  nectar,  that  I  should  be  changed 
into  a  demigod."         . 

"  Take  care,  my  child,"  said  the  count,  placing  his  wasted 
and  meagre  hand,  covered  with  rings,  on  the  cut  neck  of  the 
flask  ;  "  the  wine  of  old  men  sometimes  closes  the  mouth  of  the 
young." 

"  Your  anger  has  made  you  as  handsome  as  a  young  witch," 
said  Anzoleto  to  Consuelo,  in  good,  clear  Italian,  so  that  every 
one  could  understand  him.  "  You  remind  me  of  the  DiavoUssa 
of  Galuppi,  which  you  played  so  well  last  year  at  Venice.  Ha! 
Signer  Count,  do  you  intend  to  keep  my  sis  "er  long  in  this 
gilt  cage,  lined  with  silk?  She  is  a  singing-bird,  I  must  tell 
you,  and  a  bird  that  loses  its  voice  soon  loses  its  feathers  also. 
She  is  well  off  here,  I  admit;  but  the  public,  who  ran  crazy 
after  hei-,  want  her  back  to  them  again.  As  to  myself,  were 
you  to  give  me  your  name  and  your  castle,  all  the  A\ine  in  your 
cellar,  and  your  chaplain  into  the  bargain,  I  would  not  part 
with  my  footlights,  my  buskin,  or  my  i-oulades." 

"  Then  you  arc  an  actor  also  ?"  said  the  canoness,  with  an 
air  of  cold  contempt. 

"  Comedian  and  jack-pudding,  at  your  service,  illustrissima," 
replied  Anzoleto,  without  being  at  all  disconcerted. 

"  Has  ho  any  talent?"  asked  old  Christian,  turning  to  Con- 
suelo with  a  calm  and  benevolent  air. 

"  Xonc  whatever,"  replied  Consuelo,  looking  at  her  adver- 
sary with  an  air  of  pity. 

"  IFtiiat  be  tnui,  it  is  you  who  arc  to  blame,"  said  Anzoleto; 
"for  I  am  your  pupil.  1  hope,  however,"  continued  he  in  Ve- 
netian, "  that  I  have  still  enoujjh  to  frustrate  your  plans." 

"  Vou  will  only  harm  yourself,"  replied  Consuelo  in  the  same 
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dialect.  "  Base  iutout^ions  contaminate  the  heart,  and  yours 
will  suffer  more  than  you  could  possibly  cause  me  to  do,  in 
the  opinion  of  others." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  you  accept  my  challenge.  To 
arms  then,  my  fair  amazon;  it  is  of  no  use  to  lower  the  visor 
of  your  casque,  I  see  uneasiness  and  fear  painted  in  yom-  eyes." 

"  Alas  I  you  can  only  see  there  profound  sorrow  for  your  de- 
gradation. I  hoped  to  have  forgotten  the  contempt  I  owe  you, 
and  you  force  me  to  remember  it." 

"  Contempt  and  love  often  go  together." 

"  In  mean  souls." 

"  In  the  proudest.     It  has  been  and  always  will  be  so." 

The  same  scene  lasted  during  the  whole  of  dinner.  When 
they  retired  into  the  drawing-room,  the  canoness,  who  appealed 
determined  to  amuse  herself  with  Anzoleto's  impertinence,  re- 
quested him  to  sing.  Re  scarcely  waited  to  be  asked,  and 
after  vigorously  preluding  upon  the  old  creaking  harpsichord 
with  his  sinewy  fingers,  ho  thundered  out  one  of  those  songs 
Mith  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  enliveuin^  Zustiniaui's 
select  suppers.  The  words  wort'  rather  free.  The  canoness 
did  not  understand  thoin,  but  felt  amused  herself  at  the  force 
with  which  he  uttered  them.  Count  Christian  could  not  avoid 
being  struck  with  the  fine  voice  and  wonderful  execution  of  the 
singer.  lie  abandoned  himself  with  artless  delight  to  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  him,  and,  when  the  first  air  was  concluded, 
asked  for  another.  Albert,  who  was  seated  by  the  side  of 
Consuelo,  appeared  deaf  to  all  that  passed,  and  said  not  a 
word.  Anzoleto  imagined  that  he  was  annoyed,  and  that  he 
at  last  felt  himself  surpassed  in  somethmg.  His  design  ha<l 
been  to  banish  his  auditors  by  his  musical  improprieties  ;  but 
seeing,  that  wlu'ther  from  the  innocence  of  his  hosts,  or  from 
their  ignorance  of  the  language,  it  was  laboiu"  lost,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  thirst  for  admiration,  and  sang  for  the  plea- 
sure of  singing  ;  and  besides,  he  wished  to  let  Consuelo  see 
that  he  had  improved,  lie  had  in  fact  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  sp<'cios  of  talent  he  posse-^se^l.  His  voice  had  per- 
haps already  lost  its  original  freshness,  but  he  had  become 
more  complete  master  of  it,  and  more  skilful  in  the  art  of  over- 
coming the  difiicultios  towards  which  his  taste  and  genius  con- 
tinually led  him.  He  sang  well,  and  received  warm  eulogiums 
from  Count  C'hristian,  from  the  canoness,  and  even  from  the 
chaplain,  who  liked  display,  and  who  considered  Consuclo's 
manner  too  simph;  and  too  natural  to  be  very  learned. 

"  You  told  us  ho  had  no  talent,'  said  the  count  to  the  latter: 
"you  are  either  too  sevens  or  too  modest  as  regards  your  pupil. 
He  has  a  great  deal  <»f  tahnt,  and,  moreover,  1  recognise  in  him 
something  of  your  style  and  genius." 

Tho  go(Ml  ('liristian  wj-shed  by  this  little  triumph  of  Anzo- 
leto's, to  ellace  the  humiliation  which  his  manner  of  ronducting 
liinisclf  had  caused  his  pret4>nde<l  sister.  1  le  therefore  insisttnl 
much  upon  the  merit  <»f  tho  singer,  and  the  latter,  who  loved 
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to  shine  to  well  not  too  be  already  tired  of  the  low  part  he  had 
played,  returned  to  the  harpsichord,  after  having  remarked 
that  Count  Albert  becamo  more  and  more  pensive.  The 
canoness,  who  dozed  a  little  at  the  long  pieces  of  music,  asked 
for  another  Venetian  soug;  and  this  time  Anzoleto  chose  one 
which  was  in  better  taste.  He  knew  that  the  popular  airs 
were  those  which  he  sang  the  best.  Even  Consuelo  herself 
had  not  the  piquant  accent  and  dialect  in  such  perfection  as 
he,  a  child  of  the  lagunes,  and  gifted  by  nature  with  high  comic 
powers. 

He  counterfeited  with  so  much  ease  and  grace,  now  the  rough 
and  frank  manner  of  the  fishermen  of  Istria,  now  the  free 
and  careless  nonchalance  of  the  gondoliers  of  Venice,  that  it 
was  impossible  not  to  look  at  and  listen  to  him  ^nth  the  liveliest 
interest.  His  handsome  features,  flexible  and  expressive,  as- 
sumed at  one  moment  the  grave  and  bold  aspect  of  the  former, 
at  another  the  caressing  and  jesting  cheerfulness  of  the  latter 
mentioned  race.  His  somewhat  out,ré  and  extravagant  costume 
Avhich  smacked  strongly  of  Venice,  added  still  more  to  the 
illusion,  and  on  this  occasion  improved  his  personal  advan- 
tages instead  of  injuring  them.  Consuelo,  at  first  cold,  was 
soon  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  indifference  and  preoccupation. 
Her  emotion  gained  upon  her  more  and  more.  She  again 
saw  aU  Venice  in  Anzoleto,  and  in  that  Venice  the  Anzoleto 
of  foi-mer  days,  with  his  gaiety,  his  innocent  love,  and  his 
childish  pride.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  the  merry 
strokes  which  made  the  others  laugh,  penetrated  her  heart  with 
a  feeling  of  deep  and  tender  melancholy. 

"When  the  songs  were  ended,  Count  Christian  asked  for 
sacred  music.  "  Oh,  as  for  that,"  said  Anzoleto,  "  I  know 
everything  which  is  sung  at  Venice;  but  they  are  all  arranged 
for  two  voices,  and  unless  my  sister,  who  knows  them  also,  will 
consent  to  sing  with  me,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  comply  with 
your  highness'  commands." 

They  all  entreated  Consuelo  to  sing.  She  refused  for  a  long 
time,  although  she  felt  tempted  to  do  so.  At  length,  yielding 
to  the  request  of  Count  Christian,  who  wished  to  induce  her 
to  be  on  good  terins  Avith  her  brother  by  seeming  so  himself, 
she  seated  herself  beside  Anzoleto,  and  began  in  a  trembling 
voice  one  of  those  long  hymns  in  two  parts,  divided  into  strophes 
oC  three  verses,  which  are  heard  at  Venice  during  the  festivals 
of  the  church,  and  all  the  night  long  before  the  images  of 
the  mr.donnas  at  every  corner.  The  rhyme  is  rather  lively 
than  otherwis(\  but  in  the  monotony  of  the  burden  and  in  the 
poetical  turn  of  the  words,  in  which  there  is  somewhat  of  a 
])agan  expression,  there  is  a  sweet  melaucholy  that  gains  upon 
the  hearer  by  degrees,  and  carries  him  away. 

Cf»n,suelo  sang  in  a  soft  and  mellow  voice,  in  imitation  of  the 
women  of  Venic<^  and  Anzoleto  in  one  somewhat  rough  and 
guttural,  like  tho  young  men  of  tho  same  locality.  Ho  ini- 
proviscd  at  tlie  same  iime  on  the  harpsichord,  a  low  unin- 
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terrupted  yet  cheerful  accompaniment,  ^vhich  reminded  his 
companion  of  the  murmm'ing  watei-s  of  the  lagunes,  and  the 
sighing  of  the  wind  among  the  reeds.  She  imacjined  herself 
in  Venice  during  one  of  its  lovely  summer  nights,  kneeling 
before  one  of  the  little  chapels,  covered  with  vines,  and  lighted 
by  the  feeble  rays  of  a  lamp  reflected  from  the  rippled  waters 
of  the  canal.  Ohl  what  a  difference  between  this  vision  of 
Venice,  with  its  blue  sky,  its  gentle  melodies,  its  azure  waves, 
sparkling  in  the  hght  of  rapid  flambeaus,  or  dotted  with  shin- 
iiig  stars,  and  the  harrowing  emotions  inspired  by  Albert's 
violin,  on  the  margin  of  the  dark,  motionless,  and  haunted 
waters.  Auzoleto  had  wakened  up  this  magnificent  vision,  full 
of  ideas  of  life  and  liberty;  while  the  caverns  and  the  wild  and 
dreary  hymns  of  old  Bohemia,  the  heaps  of  bones  on  which 
flashed  the  light  of  torches,  reflected  on  waters  filled  perhaps 
with  the  same  sad  relics,  and  in  the  midst  of  ail  these,  the  pale 
yet  impassioned  form  of  the  ascetic  Albert — the  s}Tnbol  of  a 
hidden  world — and  the  painful  emotions  arising  from  his  incom- 
prehensible fascination — were  too  much  for  tlic  peaceful  soul 
of  the  simple-minded  Consuelo.  Her  southern  origin  still  more 
than  her  education,  revolted  at  this  initiation  into  a  love  so 
stern  and  forbidding.  Albert  seemed  to  her  the  genius  of  the 
north — deep,  earnest,  sublime,  but  ever  sorrowful — like  the 
frozen  nightwinds  or  the  subteiTanean  voices  of  winter  torrents. 
His  was  a  dreamy  inc^uiring  soul  that  sought  into  everything 
— the  stormy  nights,  the  course  of  meteors,  the  wild  hai- 
monies  of  the  forests,  and  the  half  obliterated  inscriptions  of 
ancient  tombs.  Anzoleto,  on  the  contrary,  hot  and  hery,  was 
the  image  of  the  sunny  south,  drawing  its  inspiration  from  its 
rapid  and  luxuriant  growth,  and  its  pride  from  the  riches 
hidden  in  its  bosom.  His  was  a  life  of  sensation  and  feeling, 
drinking  in  pleasure  at  all  his  ]>ores,  aiti-^tic,  rejoicing,  care- 
less, fancy-free,  ij^norant  and  indiflerent  alike  as  to  good  or  ill, 
easilv  amused,  heedless  of  leflection — in  a  word,  the  enemy 
and  the  antipodes  of  thought. 

Between  these  two  men,  so  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other,  Consuelo  was  lifcU'Ss  and  inactive  as  a  soul  without  a 
body.  She  loved  the  beautiful,  thirsted  after  the  ideal.  Al- 
bert tauglit  and  ofl'ered  it  to  her;  but,  arrested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  genius  by  disease,  he  had  given  himself  up  too 
much  to  a  life  of  thought.  He  knew  so  little  the  ncc  .ssitios  of 
actual  life,  that  he  almost  forgot  his  own  existence.  He  never 
supposed  that  the  gloomy  ideas  and  objects  to  which  he  had 
familiarised  himself,  could,  under  the  influence  of  love  ami  vir- 
tue, hav»;  inspired  lus  betrothe»!  with  any  other  sentiments  than 
the  soft  enthusiasm  of  faith  an<l  hapj»iuess.  lie  had  not  fore- 
seen nor  understood,  that  like  a  i)lant  of  the  tropics  plunired 
into  a  polar  t\vili;:ht,  he  had  dragged  L\)nsuelo  into  an  aimos- 

f>herc  of  death.     In  hhort,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  violence  to 
ler  feelings  which  it  would  have  required,  to  identify  her  being 
with  his  <<wn. 
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Anzoleto,  on  the  contrary,  although  wounding  the  feelings 
and  disgusting  the  mind  of  Consuelo  at  every  point,  had  all 
the  energy  and  warmth  of  character  which  the  Flower  of  S2Jain 
(as  he  was  wont  to  call  her)  required  to  make  her  happy.  In 
hearing  him,  she  once  more  recalled  her  unthinking  and  joyous 
existence,  her  bh'd-like  love  of  song,  her  life  of  calm  and 
varied  enjoyment,  of  innocence  undisturbed  by  labour,  of  up- 
rightness without  eitort,  of  pity  without  thought.  But  is  not 
an  artist  something  of  a  bird,  and  must  he  not  thus  mingle 
in  the  pursuits  and  drink  of  the  cup  of  life  common  to  his 
fellow-man,  in  order  to  perfect  his  character  and  make  it  useful 
and  instructive  to  those  around  him? 

Consuelo  sang  with  a  voice  every  moment  more  sweet  and 
touching,  as  she  gave  herself  up,  by  a  vague  and  dreamy 
instinct,  to  the  reflections  which  I  have  just  made,  perhaps  at 
too  great  length,  in  her  place.  I  must,  however,  be  pardoned. 
For  otherwise  how  could  the  reader  understand  the  fatal  mo- 
bilit}''  of  feeling  by  which  this  sincere  and  prudent  young  girl, 
who  had  such  good  reason,  only  fifteen  minutes  before,  to  hate 
the  perfidious  Anzoleto,  so  far  forgot  herself  as  to  listen  to 
his  voice,  and  to  mingle,  with  a  sort  of  delight,  her  sweet  breath 
with  his.  The  saloon,  as  has  been  already  said,  was  too  large 
to  be  properly  lighted,  and  the  day  besides  was  declining. 
The  music-stand  of  the  instrument,  on  which  Anzoleto  had  left 
a  large  sheet  of  music,  concealed  them  from  those  at  a  distance, 
and  by  degrees  their  heads  approached  closer  and  closer  to- 
gether. Anzoleto,  still  accompanying  himself  with  one  hand, 
passed  his  other  arm  round  Consuelo's  waist,  and  drew  her 
insensibly  towards  him.  Six  months  of  indignation  and  grief 
vanished  from  her  mind  like  a  dream — she  imagined  herself  in 
Venice- — she  was  praying  to  the  Madonna  to  bless  her  love  for 
the  dear  betrothed  her  mother  had  given  her,  and  who  prayed 
with  his  hand  locked  in  hers,  his  heai't  beating  against  her 
heart.  At  the  end  of  a  strophe  she  felt  the  burning  lips  of  her 
first  betrothed  jjressed  against  her  own — she  smothered  a  cry, 
and  leaning  on  the  hai-psichord,  burst  into  tears. 

At  this  instant  Count  Albert  returned,  licard  her  sobs,  and 
saw  the  insulting  joy  of  Anzoleto.  This  interruption  had  not 
astonished  the  other  spectators  of  this  rapid  scene,  as  no  person 
had  seen  the  kiss,  and  every  one  believed  that  tlic  recollection 
of  her  infancy  and  the  love  of  her  art,  had  caused  these  tears. 
Count  Christian  was  somewhat  vexed  at  a  sensitiveness  that 
implied  so  much  regret  for  pursuits  of  which  he  required  the 
sacrifice.  As  for  the  canoness  and  the  chaplain,  they  were 
rejoiced  at  it,  hoping  that  the  sacrifice  could  never  take  place. 
Albert  had  not  yet  even  asked  himself  whether  the  Countess 
of  Rudolstadt  could  once  more  become  au  artist  or  not.  He 
wi)uld  have  accepted  everything,  permitted  everything,  even 
exacted  everything,  so  that  she  should  be  happy  and  free — in 
retirement,  in  the  world,  or  in  the  theatre — at  her  i)leasure. 
J  lis  complete  absence  of  prejudice  or  selfishness  produced  a 
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total  want  of  foresight,  ev.en  regarding  the  most  simple  mat- 
ters. It  never  occuned  tx>  him  that  Consuelo  should  think 
of  submitting  to  sacrifices  which  he  did  not  \\ish  to  impose. 
But  although  not  perceiving  this  first  step,  he  saw  beyond,  as 
he  always  siiw;  he  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  tree  and 
l)laced  his  hand  upon  the  cankerwonn,  Anzoleto's  true  rela- 
tion towards  Consuelo,  his  real  object,  and  the  feeling  Avhich 
he  inspired,  were  revealed  to  him  in  an  instant.  He  looked 
attentively  at  this  man,  between  whom  and  himself  there  ex- 
isted a  \'iolent  antipathy,  and  on  whom  he  had  not  deigned 
till  then  to  cast  a  glance,  because  he  would  not  hate  the  brother 
of  Consuelo.  He  saw  in  him  a  bo^d,  a  dangerous,  and  a  per- 
severing lover.  The  noble  Albert  never  thought  of  himself — 
a  whisper  of  jealousy  never  entered  his  heart — the  danger 
was  all  for  Consuelo:  for  with  his  profound  and  lucid,  yet 
delicate,  vision — that  vision  which  could  hardly  bear  the  light, 
npr  distinguish  colour  and  form — he  read  the  soul,  and  pene- 
trated by  mysterious  intuition  into  the  most  hidden  thoughts 
of  the  wicked  and  abandoned.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain 
this  strange  gift  by  natural  causes.  Certain  of  his  faculties 
appeared  incomprehensible  to  those  around  him,  as  they  appear 
to  her  who  relates  them,  and  who,  at  the  end  of  a  hundred 
years,  is  not  a  whit  more  advanced  in  their  kn<t\vl<xlge  than  the 
greatest  intellects  of  her  time.  Albert,  in  laying  bare  the  vain 
and  selfish  soul  of  his  rival.  <li<l  not  say  "  BêlK«ld  mv  enemy;" 
but  ho  said  "  Behold  the  enemy  of  Consuelo."  And  without 
letting  his  discovery  appear,  he  resolved  to  watch  over  and 
preserve  her. 


END  OF  Vol..  I. 
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